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CHAPTER I. 
Rebecca's reasons for marrying any body 

WHO WOULD TAKE HER. 

In one of the narrowest and dullest lanes in 
the neighborhood of Walham Green lived George 
Turner, Esq., Solicitor, of Gray's Inn. His 
house was the largest in the lane) had certainly 
pretensions to be, or to have been, a "gentle- 
man's" house, for there was a coach-house and 
stable beside it ; and the garden before and be- 
hind was full three-quarters of an acre. 

The other houses in the lane were eight-room- 
ed, semi-detached, brown brick boxes of houses; 
with long gardens in front, and little back-yards, 
with a water-butt and a clothes-line behind. 
They were miserable little places ; yet Rebecca 
Turner, the youngest daughter, while lolling and 
yawning, could envy their inhabitants the pos- 
session of the key many times a day. 

For there was life among them. Those among 
them who were thrifty, or well to do, or child- 
less, or whose children were good, had pretty 
plots of flowers even ; but this was rare, for there 
were too many children ; and so, on a washing- 
day, the clothes-lines and poles were always up 
in the front-garden, stamped hard and black by 
a hundred little feet. Nay, there was another 
reason against flowers. The landlord of that 
lane did not see his way to new palings ; and so, 
if you wanted flowers, you must keep them in re- 
pair yourself. Yet there was life enough there. 
The neighbors — the women — dawdled into one 
another's houses, and gossiped — ^nay, now and 
then, but very seldom, quarreled. Once there 
was a fire; and Miss Turner, the precise elder 
daughter, seeing them running, hoped it was not 
their house. ** No such luck," said Miss Rebec- 
ca, with §uch singular emphasis that her elder 
sister let her be. 

Turner's house, or The Cedars, stood back 
from the road, in a blotch of mangy grass, and 
a blotch of mangy, soot-stained gravel, and ac- 
counted for its apparent usurped title by one 
miserable stump and one miserable bough of the 
tree of Lebanon, which solitary bough pointed 
meekly and sorrowfully to where its brother had 
once stood. Behind the house was a bit of 
kitchen-garden, and a bit of grass unmown for 
years ; which would have been something had it 
been secluded, but even that was denied you. It 
ended in a wide, wild waste of market-garden, 
stretching away acre after acre. The timber on 
the estate consisted of a broken-down mulberry- 
tree and a large quantity of sooty lilac. 

The house, though in habitable repair, was in 
that half state of dilapidation which is sometimes 
a good deal more melancholy than a really good 






downright ruin. The rtiiii says'fo^ou, " Here, 
come here, I belong to you as much as to any 
one now ; come, and I will tell you stories ;" and 
tells them to you accordingly ; whereas the half- 
dilapidated house says only, ** We have secrets 
here yet." Turner's house was dark red brick, 
with a high tile roof, perpendicular to the top of 
the garret-windows, and then sloping like another 
— the most hideous of roofs ; its door was ap- 
proached by high steps, and the windows of the 
living-rooms were long and narrow, with thick 
wooden frames and bulgy glass panes; some 
were with a knob in the middle, which made 
looking out of window a luxury difficult to in- 
dulge in : internally, the furniture was principally 
of horse-hair and dark mahogany. And Miss 
Rebecca wished it was burned down, 

IiV this house she lived. Mr. Turner was in 
religion of the strictest form of Calvinism and Sab- 
batarianism, forbidding any books except theolog- 
ical ones on a Sunday, and never allowing a no'rel 
or a book of poetry into the house. There had 
been a time once when she had been able to escape 
all this ; before she had grown up ; but that was 
all over. She had, unlike her sister, grown up 
good-looking. The widower, her father, had 
consulted religious women of the congregation ; 
they had been unanimous ; the girl Rebecca was 
much too pretty to go out by herself. From that 
time she was a prisoner, for her father was no 
man to be trifled with. Can one wonder that a 
high-spirited girl, capable of any kind of pleas- . 
ure, should one very wet Sunday evening, after 
chapel and a sermon of an hour, as she was going 
to bed, emphatically v*'ish she was dead, wish she 
had never been born, and most particularly wish 
she had been ugly ? 

''If I had been as ugly as you, I could hare 
gone any where I chose, and done as I liked. It 
was old Mother Russel and Mrs. Soper that put 
him up to my being pretty. I wish thei/ were 
dead with all my heart." 

* * My dear sister Rebecca ! After chapel, too ! " 
said her sister Carry, solemnly. 

She didn't say she wished that was dead ; she 
only clenched her hands and gasped for breath. 
That was the last of it all — aQ the dull miseiy of 
her life came before her stronger than ever at the 
mention of chapel, and she cast herself sobbing 
on the bed. 

* * I wish somebody would come and marry mo, " 
she said ; * * but there's no chance — np young men 
ever come near us. Vd marry Jim Akers, I'd 
marry any body — except that beast," she add- 
ed, suddenly, with a shrill determination which 
pointed to a small chance in €««<«. <5k^'*&ss.>s«»aa5S.'*. 
pro8ij«cts^«xA\}BaxL\s^ ^<6,"^^RS^^^^f3^*5SiXiS2caSS. 
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)EL TELLS BII88 SOPER 60 MUCH AS 
)W8 OF THE FAMILY HISTORY. 



. BUUEL 

^ Tbe lady so disrespectfully mentioned by Miss 
'- Rebecca a« old Mother Rassel, was taking tea 
with Miss Soper. Mrs. Russel had been, some 
Faid, bom a^ij^pn Green ; but was certainly, 
with few SSjSKf^ ^0 oldest inhabitant there ; 
Miss SMdCTSrjb other hand, was a compara- 
tively neV^oiliduJ^TheBe, it will be remembered, 
were the two lames who had given poor Rebecca 
such very dire offense by persuading her father 
that she was too pretty to walk out by herself; 
and, having just talked through some of their 
other neighbors in whom we are not interested, 
and ha\'ing come to the Turners, in whom we 
are, we will just make bold to listen a little to 
them. 

Mrs. Russel was a fat, heavy woman, whose 
fat, unlike that of some people, had become phys- 
ically distressing to her, and had made her cross. 
She had discovered the solace of spirits, but used 
them moderately. It is possible that she may 
have been a good-natured woman once, but the 
continual distress of her earthly load had made 
her ill-natured. Religion with her meant a slight 
excitement and society, but little more. 

Miss Soper was a very different woman — ^pale, 
gaunt, black, rigid, with a face like a Roman- 
nosed horse. She had been for some years 
teacher in a small suburban ladies' school, until 
she came into a little money, when she retired, 
Avith no heart and a small annuity, to Walham 
Green. It was in her capacity as ex-schoolmis- 
^. tress that she voted on Itebecca's not going out 
alone. She was consulted as an expert, and ileft 
no doubt on the minds of Mrs. Russel and Mr. 
Turner as to her opinion on that score. In her 
religion she was most deeply sincere, in her du- 
ties most rigid ; she saw no harm in talking over 
her neighbors* affairs, and she had a voice Uke an 
aged pie-man to do it with. 

"That's a bright, clever-looking gu-1, that Re- 
becca Turner," she said. '* Quick to learn." 

"A deal too quick," said Mrs. RusseL 

"She seoms quicker than her sister." 

" Caroline is a real good pious girl, and takes 
after her father." 

"Rebecca don't, then?" said Miss Soper. 

"No, Rebecca is another sort of girL She 
looks so like her mother sometimes that I shake 
like a mould of jelly" (which was an apt illus- 
tration). "She takes after her' mother; and 
Turner is a man who washes his dirty linen at 
home, but I misdoubt fab has trouble with her 
now. If he hasn't, he will." -«« 

"Did he have trouble 'with her mother, then?" 

**/>o 1/ou mean to say you have never hexirdf" 
said Mrs. Russel, in solemn staccato^' 

* * How could I ? I had not come to the Green. 
Ik) tell," said Miss Soper, eagerly. 

Mrs. Russel took her cup in her hand, and 
having stirred her tea, used the spoon for rhetor- 
ical purposes, and solemnly and Immediately be- 
gan. 

"There's never been murder done in that 

lunue, xnr dear, for there's many a slip between 

cup and Hp, but it's been hollered often enough. 

Awfol nights hare been in that house, my dear, 

Aet^oea Tamer tad bis wife," she continued, 

diuwing closer and speaking low; " she yelling 



at the top of her voice at him, calling him every 
bad name she could lay her tongue to ; he pray- 
ing at the top of his voice, to pray the evil spirit 
out of her, until he'd lose his temper and fixt 
hold of her, and you'd hear her tiding to bite 
liim; and the little children a-screaming, and 
the maid run away for fear, and all the lane out 
to listen! Ah, quiet as Turner looks now, he 
has had something to go through in his time. 
You may well ask if he had trouble with his wife." 

" Was she mad ?" 

" He never dared say it of her at all events," 
said Mrs. Russel. "I'll tell you all I know. 
She was a lady. Says you, so are we. I mean 
a real lady. JSays you again, fo are we. But I 
mean a real tip-top carriage lady, you know\" 

So did Miss Sopor, who nodded. " And how 
did she come to many him, then ?" 

"Well, Turner is a good figure of a man, 
though it was not that. He had got the man- 
agement of her affairs when she was left a wid- 
ow, and he managed them well enough to excite 
her gratitude ; and she had been ill-used, and her 
friends had dro])ped away, and 1 fancy she thought 
she might do worse, and so she had him ; and 
a bad job it was. But if a good sound Prot- 
estant marries a Papist and a worldling with his 
eyes open he must tiike the consequences. " 

"A Papist!" almost screeched Miss Soper. 
"Mr. Turner marry a Pai)istl" 

"Well, she had a fine penny of money, mind 
you, and she was a thorough worldling, and care- 
less of religion, and Turner thought he could 
convert her. We used to have her name down 
for conversion in the general prayer ever so long 
until she found it out, and had words with him. 
But it all came to nothing ; she laughed him to 
scorn when he spoke to her about it, all of which 
he has told us at experience-meetings ; and she 
found that out, and got furious, and tilings went 
on from bad to worse until Caroline being boi*n 
put things square for a time. But after that 
Rebecca was born, Mrs. Turner fell ill, and 
asked for a priest to come to her, she having, of 
course, gone to mass on her own accord ; and he 
made answer that no priest should cross his doors, 
not if she was on her death-bed. That was the 
worst scene she made him, for she started up in 
a shawl and petticoat to run all the way to Ca- 
dogan Terrace by Sloane Street, and had to be 
fetched back by force. Well, then nothing went 
right any way, and she seemed to lose head. ISlie"" 
accused him of taking her money, and insisted 
that one of the children should be brought up a 
Papist, and used to smuggle off Rebecca contin- 
ually to mass and confession, and such tlungs, 
and some say got the child baptized into the 
Romish faith." 

" It is extremely probable," said Miss Soper ; 
"and how did it end?" 

"It was after a worse row than usual," said 
Mrs. Russel, lowering her voice again. ' * It was 
the worst and the last, and there had been -N-io- 
lence — it all came out at the inquest — and she 
went out somewhere, some said to the public 
house, but I never saw nothing of that, and oth- 
ers will confirm me ; and when she came back 
he had gone away with little Rebecca, leaving 
word that she would never see the child no more,- 
for that he had taken it away to save its souL" 

" He was a fool to do that," said Miss Soper.* 




doubt if 

saved it from Popei-y. 

old gossip, flufihing up . 

come between mo ki ' 

limes l'(l_.liave — E 

she hears tbai, she 01 

on to thai extent that 

ivoman, jou know, my 

(he coster-monger's, mothar, 

been with the barter for veara berself) aays she 

never heard any thing like il. There was n( 

tiling low in it — no Tulgftr language nor eweai 

ing^ — but just downright awful cursing, like tbf 

in the Bible ; and it frightened all that heard i 

Then she went into the house and up stairs ; an 

the maid bad run awaj. And when he cam 

home the neighbors told bim what they'd seer, 

and how the child (that's Caroline now) had been 

a-crying all the afternoon. And when they burst 

in there ebe was a-lying stone-dead at the bottom 

of tlie stairs." 

" What did the inquest say ?' 

" Nothing. Whether she fell down, or chncked 
herself down, there was nothing to show "" 
child only said that il had found its 1 
asleep on her face, and Chat it wanted 
and conldn't make her wake. Well, ma'am, and 
that's the hisrary of that little mystery." 

" 111 go and see 'em," said Miss Soper, 
phatically. "What time do (hey bare their t 
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Mb. Toknbr, a man of ahont sixty, mast have 
been at one time handsome, but now, although 
his features were good, his complexion was gone; 
and the continual habit, persisted in for so many 
years, of sdf-conteinplation, had lefl an expres- 
sion which was not reiy pleasant on his jace; 
a look which an ill-natured person might say 
was something between a scowl and a sneer, as 
though he was continoaDy saying, "lam George 
Turner, that is who I am, and who the deuce 
are you?" His conyersation whs, like that of 
, many other men of the same standing, entirely 
about himself; argning, one would fancy, from 
a certain feeling of being wanting in the more 
ornamental business of life, and from a doterm- 
inalion that the hearer should know what an ex- 
ceeding fine fellow he was. 

Partly ftiDm religion, and partly from temper, 
he had been reiy careful to banish erery tiling 
graceful from his house, so that there should not 
be a snare in it. So he had sternly refused poor 
liebecca's, who craved for such things, petitions 
for cocks and hens, for rahbila — nay, eren for 
one poor little tiny bird. However, in an old 
house, where there are rats and mice, yon must 
have a cat; and yonll not hinder a cat having 
kittens. And so it came about that Bebecca bad 
two kittens to play with ; and her father, letting 
himself into thehonse at half past fonr on a win- 
ter's afternoon, fonnd Bebecca, perfeclljr happy. 



a hoyden. Get up, and make yourself tidy. 
There are people coming to tea," 

Kebecca never answered; that would only 
make her father colorably and openly angry, and 
she would have had the worst of it. But by long 
practice in this happy household she bad got the 
trick of annoying him, and jet of keeping wilh- 

"I'retty little darlings!" she said, with effu- 



with a 
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wonder if you have immortal souls, dears ; if so, 
they don't seem to he much trouble to you." 

"Don't talk such nonsense as that People 
would say that you were mad, if they beard yon. 
For a grown girl to be kissing cats, too, and a 
marriageable girl! Bah!" 

" Who's coming to tea, pa?" 

" Mtb. KuBsel and Miss tSoper," 

" Daniel Lambert and the Old Dragoon. Pn, 
I wonder if Miss Soper was regularly discharged 
from the army, or whether she deserted. If I 
was her I should shave off that nmatache, and let 
my whiskers grow. Who else is coming? ' 

"Mr. Morlcy,"Baid Turner, without any open 
manifestation of anger, for certain reasons; 
■" and also, I bcUcve, Mr. Hagbnt." 

"Oh, pa!" 

"I am at a loss to conceive why you should 
make an exclamation at Mr. Hagbnt's name," 
said Turner. 

"Are you?" said Rebecca. " I am not. If 
yon ware as yonng and pret^ aa I am, how would 
you like snch e — minister of the gospel, setting 
down beside you the whole evening, quoting texts 
of Scripture to you which bore on the subject of 
love and maniage. If he wants to marry me, 
why don't he say so like a man — and get his an- 



I should reflect that his suit was backat^^ 
father. Only, mind one thing, Bat>ecc»«r 
you refuse that good man at your peril. I insist 
on the Dt&tch, mind that. You dare refuse him, 

Not one word did Rebecca say to this, but left 
her father secretly fuming with anger. She went 
up Btairs to her room, and began her toQet very 
slowly and Very thoughtfully, and as she thought 
the face grew darker and darker, tmtil the mus- 
cles in it began to quiver, and there grew upon 
it a look of deep horror and deep loathing terri- 
ble to see. She arose stealthily, and went with 
ber caudie to a box in the comer of the room, 
and secretly taking out a book began reading 
with shaking hands; the.hook came open easUj 
at the place she wanted, and she was deep in the 
passage when she was utterly scared by her Ma- 
ter's voice in the room, crying petuhmtly, "Why, 
Bebecca, you'll never be ready in time, irfr, 
'" ibut'a come already. " 

I'll be ready directly, dear Carry ; don't tell 
ne. It is only one of Sir Waiter Scott's nov- 
els, and it is so interesting at the end." 

"So it seems," said matter-of-fact Cany,. 
"Why, you are as pale as a ghost, and all of a 
tremble ? Now I can see why the miniatera for- 
d us to read such godless rant," 

One of Sir Walter Scott's novels, she add. 
Could it have been the "Bnils. <A Vkboisks.- 
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she disliked, and although there was at least one 
man there whom she hated, and whom she wish- 
ed to hate her, yet in the irresistible instinct of 
beauty she dressed herself prettily, and coming 
calmly and proudly into the room with a bow, 
sat down by her sister. 

Mrs. Russel and Miss Soper were there, and 
two ministers, one of whom she had never seen 
before, but one of them was only known too 
well. 

He was a very large, stout man, with a head 
the color and shape of an addled egg, with the 
small end uppermost. He had a fiirze of gray 
hair, and whiskers shaved close in the middle 
of his cheeks; he had large pale blue, almost ^ 
opaque eyes, very, large ears, atid a continual 
smile on a mouth made for talking. Probably 
"black dress clothes and a white tie was as be- 
coming a dress as exists — on certain people ; on 
him they were hideous ; his coUarless cravat was 
a wisp, the lapels of his coat were like elephants' 
ears, and the coat itself was perfectly straight 
down the back, so as to set off his great stomach 
better in profile. His cuffs nearly concealed his 
great fat hands, and his short, ill-made trowsers 
scarce met his clumsy shoes. The whole man 
was a protest against beauty or grace of life in 
any way ; to Bebecca he was loathsome, hideous 
beyond measure ; and she was to marry him — 
unless she herself, alone and unaided, could fight 
a battle against all her little world. Poor thing ! 
it was hard for her, it was, indeed. Forgive her 
desperation. 

This horrible great moon-calf rose from his 
chair when she entered, and with a leering con- 
scious smile on his face stood there, following 
her with his pale eyes, until she sat down. Mrs. 
Russel looked "arch" — a horrible thing for any 
body to do off the stage of a third-rate theatre, 
still more horrible in the case of a fat old wo- 
>■ man. Miss Soper, aufait at things of this kind, 
■' fXDOved from her seat and gave it up to the Rev. 
Mr. Hagbut, so that he now sat next poor shud- 
dering Rebecca. 

** Will you ask a blessing, Mr. Hagbut?" 

Smooth came the easy words from that mouth, 
in the well-practiced, whining falsetto ; dextrous- 
ly quoted were the well-known texts of Scrip- 
ture, so dextrously that he brought in the Mar- 
riage in Cana, and made through that an allu- 
sion to earthly marriages. *^ He has not asked 
me yet," she thought; "and if I am firm they 
can't kill me." 

His style of talking was what one may be al- 
lowed to call spondaic ; that is, he lengthened 
every syllable, and even when he came across 
one which was unavoidably short he lengthened 
it as much as possible. Then again he put the 
smphasis of his sentence just where no one else 
would have put it, and on the whole was one of 
the most painfully labored masses of artificiality 
and affectation ever seen. That the man mav 
have been a good man I do not deny ; I have 
only to do with his effect on Rebecca. 

He gave himself, if not the airs of an accepted 
lover, at least of a man who was sure of his 
game. 

**You heard my discourse the -last Sabbath 
eivening. Miss Turner?" he said, bringing his 
head as near hers as he could. 

"I heard it," said Rebecca; "but I did not 
attaadtoit." 
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The spirit was willing, but the flesh was 
weak," said he, smiling. 

**I don't think that the spirit was willing," 
she answered. **I hate sennons." 

This was veiy confusing, but under these cir- 
cumstances one must say something. 

"The prayer, or the hymn, pleases you bet- 
ter, doubtless?" 

"I hate the prayer worse than the sermon, 
but I like some of the hymns — nay, most of 
them. I should like the service to be all music, 
light, and ornament, as it was at the Catholic 
church where I used to go with my poor mother. " 

"Vanity, my dear daughter, vanity." 

" I don't see any particular vanity about it. 
Why, when you are praying extempore before 
a large congregation, and take pains, you are 
thinking all the time how it will succeed with 
the congregation. I have watched you." 

Really it was very uphill work with this young 
lady ; but see how beautiful she was, and besides 
she would have a little property. Mr. Hagbut 
drew nearer still to the shrinking hot form that 
held the ice-cold heart. 

' * Are you cold, dear Miss Turner ?" he drawled. 

"No, I am uncomfortably hot," she snapped 
out. "I think that I am not well. I think 
that I shall go nearer the door, if you will let 
me pass." 

He was forced to do so, and with a great gasp 
she went and sat beside lilr. Morley and her fa- 
ther : her father seeing the Rev. Hagbut, his fu- 
ture son-in-law, looking exceedingly foolish, went 
to his assistance, and bound up the cracks in that 
savory vessel, leaving Rebecca sitting with Mr. 
Morley. 

Now Rebecca knew Mr. Morley to be a Dis- 
senting minister, as her father described him, of 
* * great unction ;" consequently she regarded him 
in the light of her natural enemy, and was pre- 
pared to do battle with him on the very smallest 
provocation. She could not, however, avoid 
confessing that he was a considerable improve- 
ment on that other horrible fat man with a head 
like an egg. 

Indeed, she might have said, a very great im- 
provement, indeed. Mr. Morley was a man with 
a well-shaped head, good and singularly amiable 
features, hair but slightly grizzled, curling all 
over his head, a fine deep brown compiexion, 
and a beautiful set of regular white teeth, which 
contrasted well with the complexion, and wlii 
were pretty frequently shown by a manly, kindly 
smile. He looked a man every inch of him, al- 
though his face was gentle even to softness. 

He had been watching Rebecca and her trou- 
bles. He had been brought here as the friend 
of Mr. Hagbut, he having to-day preached a ser- 
mon for him. He had, of course, been welcomed 
heartily by Mr. Turner, who in the openness of 
his heart toward a minister and a friend of Mr. 
Hagbut, had let him know the high honor which 
was in store for Rebecca. So Mr. Morley had 
watched while talking to Mr. Turner; and he 
had seen brutish, low, calculating admiration on 
the one side, and on the other a depth of loath- 
ing aversion which was terrible to him. He said 
to Mr. Turner, 

"They will be happy, you think?" 

"Any woman would be happy with such a 
man of God as Mr. Hagbut." And when he had 
said it he scorned himself. Yet for mere decen- 
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cy's sake, seeing that Morley knew, he put in the 
rider, ** If she does not love him in the way of 
the world now, she will get to do so. Hundreds 
of girls would give ten years of their life to be in 
her place." 

*'That is doubtless true," said Morley, quiet- 
ly, and the conversation went on to other mat- 
ters, until it so chanced that the beautiful girl, 
with rage and fury in her heai-t, came and sat 
beside him. 

lie had a pleasantly-modulated voice, a voice 
of cultivation too, and he spoke to her. 

** The wind has quite gone down," he said. 

**Has it?" she answered. "I have not no- 
ticed." 

"Yes, it has quite gone down. But it blew 
hard down at our place last night : I expected 
some of my chimney-pots down several times. 
The Eliza^ in the outside tier, broke from her 
moorings, and has stove the bows of one of the 
screw colliers ; yes, it blew very hard from east, 
shifting to southeast. Are you a sailor at all ?" 

*' I know nothing of the sea." 

* ' Pity ; you should. I am half a sailor myself. 
I should know something about it, for hahf my 
work lies among sailors.- Have you never been 
to sea at all, then ?" 

'* I have never left this most utterly abomina- 
ble spot in all my life." 

** Well, I don't want to flatter you, "said Mor- 
ley, ** and so I will say that it is intolerably dull. 
My place is considered almost the very worst and 
most wretched in London. I am surrounded 
with sin, crime, and occasionally fury and mur- 
der ; but I would sooner be there than here." 

*' Where do you live, then, Mr. Morley ?" said 
Hebecca, becoming interested. 

'* At Limehouse." 

" Is it uglier there than here?" 

"Very far uglier. This place is, in all that 
the eye desires, a paradise to it. If an educated 
man, like myself, were doomed to live in Lime- 
house in idleness, he would break his heart." 

"You have not broken yours." 

" No ; I am too busy," he replied, laughing. 

"Where is it?" asked Rebecca. 

" Down the river. Down where the ships are." 

** Where do the ships go to ?" 

"All parts of the world. You can get on 
board a ship there, and go any where." 

"Do any of them go to countries where there 
wejii> chapels?" 

"Plenty, I am sorry to say." 

" Where you can do exactly as you please, and 
not be called to account for it aftenvard ?" 

"Certainly not. No such ships sail, because 
there is no countiy such as you describe. Not 
in all the countless millions of stars which you 
see on a frosty night is there any such country. 
Such ships would have plenty of passengers, 
though." 

"It is a weary world, then," said Rebecca. 
Do you believe in the immortality of the soul ?" 

" Certainly I do." 

" Some do not Is it not so ?" asked Rebecca. 

"Scarcely any," said Mr. Morley. 

"Yet it is such a comfortable doctrine, I 
should have thought it would be popular. To 
think, to believe, that death did end it all, and 
that there was to be no more trouble, no more 
headache, no more anger. It is reaKy not so, 
then ?" • I 
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"Assure yourself of that. Ask yourself. Is it 
conceivable that the will which causes you, so 
mysteriously, by acting on your muscles, to raise 
your hand to your head — the will which may 
prompt you to a noble deed, or save you from a 
shameful fate — can die f I could speak at length 
of these things to you, but there is your father 
beckoning." 

She rose without another word, and went to- 
ward her father, who was sitting beside Mr. Hag- 
but. He moved away, and pointed to his seat. 

She, however, stood, and Mr. Hagbut, rising, 
took her right hand between his two fat ones, 
and looked her in the face with his sweetest 
smile. 

She was deadly pale. There was too much 
fat covering the ner\'es of Mr. Hagbut's hand, or 
he would have felt, surely, the creeping horror 
in hers. It shrunk so from between his palms 
that it slid out and fell dead and pale by her 
side before he had time to speak. 

"I was going to ask," said the unconscious 
nobody, "a little favor of my sweet Christian 
sister. I was going to ask if I might see her to- 
morrow morning for half an hour, just to ask one 
little question, to which I think I shall have a 
favorable answer. May I come ?" 

"O Lord, yes!" gasped Rebecca. "Come 
to-moiTow and let us get it over," and so left 
the room abruptly. 

" She has taken him," said Miss Soper to Mrs. ^ 
Russel, as they blundered home together in the 
fog. 

* * Lucky girl ! of course she has," replied Mrs. 
Russel. 

"He will have trouble with her," said Miss 
Soper. "I know girls. IVe had girls throw 
themselves out of window before now ; and he 
will have trouble with her." 

"Well, if you come to that, Henrietta," said 
Mrs. Russel, growing confidential in the dark, 
and in anticipation of the little hot supper which 
Miss Soper and she were about to partake of to- 
gether, and blundering up against Miss Soper in 
her fat walk, "she will have trouble with him. 
For although he is a Saint, he ke^s his saint's 
temper pretty much in the cupboard ; she'll have 
to manage him, that's what she'll have to do. I 
know men, and the management of them. I've 
had to manage them." 

Mrs. Russel's knowledge of men was confined 
to two, her husband whom she had managed into 
death by worry and delirium tremens ; and her 
son whom she had managed into enlisting into 
the 40th regiment, now in New Zealand, from 
which island he had dutifully written, saying, 
" that now the water was betwixt 'em, he could 
express his mind more free." Which he pro- 
ceeded to do. 

Morley and Hagbut walked eastward together 
through the fog, and Morley was the first to 
speak. 

" Hagbut," he said, " are you going to many 
that giri ?" 

"Assuredly, my brother," said Hagbut. 

" Have you thought of what you are doing ?" 
asked Morley. 

"Indeed, yes, with prayer," said Hagbut 

"But, see here, Hagbut. You are as shrewd 
as another. Let us speak as though we were of 
the world, worldly. Are you aot inakL'cw^^ ^'%»js* 
fool oi 70wc«.^lT 
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** I think not, brother Morley," answered Hag- 
but, far too shrewd to give up such advantages as a 
religious phraseology gave him. " I think, look- 
ing at the matter even as one unredeemed and 
still of this world, that it promises well. The 
girl is fair to look upon, and she will have a lit- 
tle property." 

*' But do you think she cares for you?" 

" Undoubtedly. No constraint has been put 
upon her, and she has as good as taken me. Our 
roads diverge here, dear brother. Good-night." 

Omnibus after onmibus passed Mr. Morley, yet 
somehow he preferred to walk, and set his head 
steadily for Fenchurch Street, dark as the night 
was. And as he walked he thought, and thought 
of one thing only — this approaching marriage. 
It seemed to him so monstrous a proceeding alt- 
together. If the girl consented it would have 
been bad enough, but against her will — 

Why the girl's beauty alone ought to insure 
her a good match, an excellent provision with 
any one of a dozen young men of her own age ; 
and she had fortune too, he heard ; and for the 
whole of it to be offered up at the shrine of that 
ugly, windy donkey, with the education of a char- 
ity-school boy, and the manners of a boor. How 
pitiful a case for one so beautiful ! And then he 
went on thinking of her beauty, and pitying her 
all the way home. Which was not good for the 
peace of mind of the Rev. Alfred Morley, 



CHAPTER IV. 



IN WHICH REBECCA LETS HER 6£Nf IMENTS BE 
KNOWN, NOT ONLY TO HER LOVER, BUT TO 
THE WORLD IN GENERAL. 

And, alas! for poor Rebecca. She was in 
very evil case indeed. She would have cried 
aloud for help frOm man, but there was none to 
help her ; as for prayer, religion had been for a 
long time hateful to her, so that way out of her 
trouble was denied her. 

The phase of anger and scorn in which her 
soul had staid so long was gone now she was 
alone. The reaction from it was a feeling of 
plaintive, pathetic loneliness, infinitely moum- 
fuL This in its turn produced silent tears ; they 
in their turn produced calm, and calm thought. 

Thought sadly lame, incoherent, unconsecu- 
tive, but thought still. Here was an evil, to 
her most real and horrible, to be escaped from. 
What were her chances alone agwnst the world ? 

Sheer angry persistent defi^ce and wrath? 
How would that do ? Well enough as long as 
it lasted ; but could she depend on it to last for- 
ever ? Would they not beat her by sheer perse- 
verance ? Hagbnt and her father were uncom- 
pressible men of strong physical capacity : could 
they not wear her out? merely tire her out? 
For look at her now ; tired out in body by her 
long effort, as weak as a child, sitting on the 
floor crying and calling on her dead mother, 
without even energy to go to bed. A fort- 
night's fight with her father would reduce her 
to this state permanently, and they would be 
able to do as they liked with her. That would 
not do. 

Craft, procrastination? No, that would not 
do with her father. She knew him too well for 
that. It would only weaken her hand, and the 



end would be just the same. No, try again, 
poor Rebecca ! 

The Roman Catholics ! Her face brightened, 
and her breath came fast as she thought of thtt 
If she ran away to the Roman Catholics ther 
woiild take her in for her mother's sake, aiM 
shelter her behind their altars. She beheTeii 
that she had been baptized into their Chnrch:{ 
if so, they would know in Cadogan Street, awj 
that would give them a right over her. It seeifr 
cd for a moment a brilliant idea, but it was sooi 

dulled. The case of Miss T was fresh then, 

and she knew that as a minor (she was bat nioB* 
teen), a policeman had only to trace her, her fih 
ther to demand her, and she would be brong^ 
back a culprit, in a worse case than before. 

Evils fairly faced vanish away one-half of then 
into thin air. She had found no solution as yel, 
yet she felt if she could only go. on thinking, that 
one would come. It made her almost glad ia 
her desperation, when she first got the faith, that 
she certainly should find a way out of her trou- 
ble if she only thought long enough. So that, 
when some wandering fiend said to her, " If the 
worst comes to the worst, Putney bridge is close 
by ; and when the tide is ebbing strong there is 
an undersuck there which gives back nothing 
alive," she rose, laughed, and shaking out her 
black, sharply-curled hair before the glass, look- 
ed at her beauty, and said : " Not for him. I 
will bed in no Thames ooze for such as he. " 

** Suicide — no !" she said, proudly ; and all in 
a moment, as she said the words, a crude, shape- 
less idea came rolling into her brain, dazing her 
and making her gasp. 

Whence came it, this frightful amorphous 
idea ? Was it only the last result of some men- 
tal sorites, tangled beyond the possibility of re- 
duction ; or was it a direct suggestion from the 
unseen powers, in which we all believe in one 
way or another? It was so shapeless at first 
that it made her head whirl ; but as she, in her 
desperation, steadily faced it, it crystallized it- 
self, and took form. The form it took was ugly 
enough, yet it looked beautiful to her beside the 
hideous fate to which she was to be condemned 
to-morrow. 

Suicide I Why tli'i lost women commit phj^s- 
ical suicide ? Why did weak, cowardly women 
gather courage to leap off dizzy places into dark 
water — off places which they shuddered to look 
at with their protecting lovers* arms round trrsir * 
waist ? What gave them this preternatural cour- 
age ? Why, they had committed suicide before. 
They had done that whiph left them no i)lace in 
this English world. Done that which made them 
a loathing and a scorn to father, brother, sister — 
to every one, save mother — and she had none. 
What if she were to pretend to do that which 
would make it at all events utterly impossible 
for this horrible old man to marry her ! What 
then? Was there no escape there? There 
was. 

For her father she had no pity whatever. He 
had brought it on himself, and it would do him 
good. Her mother had been her only friend, 
and he had ill-treated her mother. She knew 
the whole of the old story, partly from memoiy 
and partly from cross-examining her foolish sis- 
ter Caroline. She had no pity for him. He 
knew well her hatred for this match, and had 
pitilessly thrust it on. Let him look to himself. 
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But here came a difficulty. How was she, 
r^ev she had gained her own object, to reha- 
lUitate herself? What means should she use 
^^ prove herself utterly stainless and innocent 
^ ^^^fore the world, whenever it should suit her 
do so ? She walked up and down an hour 
inking over this. Without holding in her 
jid irrefragable proofs of her own innocence, 
'^fcm.^ would have played her part too well, and 
*^<Duld have made it impossible for her, at the 
^.^aroper time, to hurl back the scorn of their 
' serable little world upon itself. The way out 
this difficulty came on her suddenly, like a 
ar flash of light ; and she laughed at her own 
^tiapidity in not thinking of it before. 
' The night wore on, and she packed away her 

**5lothes in her drawers, putting a few necessaries 
' AxL a carpet-bag. She counted out her money — 
• ^^18 odd — more than sufficient for her purpose. 
■^IThen she sat down and wrote a short letter to 
er father : 



rK, ' ' S IB,— It has pleased you, In spite of my frequently- 
ZrT expressed repugnance, to urge on my marriage with 
^ C 3lr. Hagbut. 

:li> "As 1 desire to remain single, I have chosen, be- 
'^ 'tween two evils, to disgrace myself and my family 

sooner than contract such a monstrous alliance. 
^ "Your daughter, 

at " Rebecca," 

* It was now broad daylight until half past six. 
-At which time Jim Akin, the coster-monger, and 
Mr. Spicer,.the sweep, saw her come out of the 

^ door with her carpet-bag, close it behind her, and 
*" -walk straight away, apparently in the direction 

* of Putney bridge. 

** Off at last," said Jim Akin. 
^ *' Wonder she hadn't gone afore," said Mr. 

Spicer. ** She's a' stood it a dratted sight lon- 
ger ner I thought she would. Who's the young 

* man, then?" 

■ ' * Doubt there ain't nerry one, " said Jim Akin, 

"I ain't seen none round. " 

** She is oflf to the Catholics, then," said Mr. 
Spicer. '* Her mother was one, and so is my 
wife. They'll take good care on her." 

** I am glad of that," said Jim Akin, the cos- 
ter-monger; "for she is a gallus kindly, good 
wench. She's got what I call a young 'art, that 
gal has. She nigh kep my old girl when I was 
in — in the 'orspital.'* >. 

M]:. Spicer, possibly from a habit of regarding 
■^ the world from his early youth out of the tops of 
chimneys very early in the morning, when there 
was little smoke, was a philosopher. This, also, 
was one of his clean days ; he had had his bath 
overnight, having sent one of his assistants to 
the "black bed," and was a respectable trades- 
man instead of a grimy ruffian. He philosophized 
thus: 

"Gals is much the same as boys is. I've 
hammered and leathered a boy into a cross flue, 
and he has choked hisself for spite. I've coax- 
ed another boy into that self- same flue, and he 
has gone through it like a ferret. That girl has 
been leathered too much morally. I hope she 
will do no worse than going to the Catholics. 
Meanwhile it ain't, neither for you nor for me, 
to give the office on her." 

Mr. Hagbut, coming for his answer at ten 
o'clock, found a scared household. Turner had 
not gone to business. He received Mr. Hagbut 
in the parlor. 

Turner's state of mind was fury, aothing short 



of it. His daughter had utterly disgraced him, 
and perhaps it was fortunate for her that she was 
beyond his reach. At work in Turner's mind 
just then there were all the elements which, boil- 
ed in a caldron together, produce a thorough 
hell-broth of blind anger. His religion was very 
precious to him. I can not say why, for it gave 
him no comfort, but one sees it every day ; and 
his pet scheme had been to increase his influence 
in this sect by the marriage of his daughter to 
their most popular and most r^pandu minister. 
It was to him like a marriage with a duke : here 
his vanity was touched. Again, he prided him- 
self on being master in his own house, and had 
been defled and beaten. Once again, as a man 
of the world, he knew that he had been an utter 
fool in trying to force that beautiful, self-willed 
daughter of his on this dreadful, crawling old im- 
becile: here his self-love was touched. Once 
more, he saw now that he had acted like a fool 
throughout : and here was the auctor mail, the 
dreadful, unctuous old man, with a head like a 
bladder of lard, turning his hands over and over 
before him, and asking how his sweet sister was 
this bright morning. • 

Turner, who was a man, saw the utter folly of 
the whole thing in one moment. 

" If by your sweet sister you mean my daugh- 
ter," he said, "she is utterly ruined and lost. 
She has run away, Grod knows whither and with 
whom. " 

" Our dear sister fled?" said ^Ir. Hagbut. 

A man can not, however religious, continually 
sit in law courts without knowing something of 
the ordinary language of his fellow-men. Mr. 
Turner was excited and angry, and, in his lan- 
guage at least, fell away from grace. 

"I speak plainly. She has run away; and, 
upon my soul and body, I admire her for it. I 
wish I could get the wench back again, though. 
There were worse wenches than she. You and 
I are two fools, I doubt, Hagbut." 

Mr. Hagbut began, " Perad venture — " 

" Say perhaps," said Turner, testily. 

** Perhaps, then," said Mr. Hagbut, solemnly, 
"your other daughter is at home, likewise the 
handma^en?" 

"What do you want with them ?'* 

" Only, in me presence of Christian witnesses 
to say that it can not be with me and your daugl^- i^ 
ter as it was before. The few sheep in the wil- . 
demess — " 

"What do you mean, man?'* said Turner, 
sternly. "Do you mean that it is all oyer be- 
tween you and my daughter?" 

"Doubdes8,"saidMr. Hagbut. "Theflock— " 

"Hang the flock !" snapped Turner. " Can't 
you see that my poor girl would not touch you 
with a pair of tongs ; that she would sooner ruin 
her reputation (and she is a high-spirited girl) 
than have any thing to do with you ? Of course 
it is all over. We were fools to think of it." 

"Doubtless," said Mr. Hagbut. 

"Look here, man," said Turner, speaking as 
the man and the lawyer ; " there must be one 
thing understood about my girl. She has left 
her Other's roof, and I don't know where she is 
gone. But if you, or any of your good women, 
dare to say one word against her character, with- 
out legal proof, by the living Lord 111 make you 
sweat for it, or trcL wo Va^rj^xX ^<s2$^«5g%»^-^^ 
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with her mother; but yon mind what I tell 
you. 

So Rebecca had won her first move. She 
would have laughed had she known it, but she 
did not She had taken down a tress of gray 
hair, and had twisted it in one of her own black 
curls, and had said : ** How long will it be, Eliz- 
abeth, before they make my hair as gray as yours 
with their nonsense?" And old Elizabeth had 
said : *^ Well, we shall see the sea at the next 
station, and I have not seen it for forty years. 



ti 



That was not a lucky day for Mr. Hagbut. 
He could not go near any one without being sym- 
pathized with, which was very terrible. Some 
lamented with him, some piously congratulated 
him on his escape ; while the more influential of 
his congregation, those who could not be well re- 
fused, mode him tell them all about it. A jilted 
man always looks more or less of a fooL The 
world has always put in force its penalty of con- 
tempt against those who are unsuccessful in love 
or war ; and Mr. Hagbut knew that he was un- 
dergoing it, and, using his vast powers of look- 
ing foolish, he really succeeded in doing so. A 
most unsuccessful day ! 

Meanwhile, one thing was certain. Whatev- 
er had become of Rebecca, she would be perse- 
cuted by no more offers of marriage. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE LITTLE FRIENDS. 



Leader Street, Chelsea, is one of those 
streets which utterly and entirely belong to the 
poor. It is a place where you may see the very 
poor at home in person, and looking at the stalk 
and shops where they traffic for their daily bread, 
may.guess how hard it is for them to live. 

The largest and most frequented shop in one 
street was the coal and green-grocery shop, deal- 
ing also in potatoes, bundles of fire-wood, and 
ginger-beer. The grocer's was a Saturday-night 
shop, as was also the butcher's. The green-gro- 
cer's, however, supplied some littler want, which 
might arrive at any moment. Half a hundred 
of coals, a bundle of wood, a couple of pounds 
of potatoes, were things in demand all the week 
round. Tibbeys were seldom still. 

Tibbey himself was a very little man, like an 
innocent little bird, with a little hop, and a twit- 
tering way of serving in his shop that reminded 
you of a robin or some other soft-billed bird. 
Mrs. Tibbey was much larger, blonde, stout, and 
gray, and she looked as though she might have 
been something of a beauty in her youth ; and, 
indeed, she was beautiful now, as far as an ex- 
pression of gentle goodness could make her so. 

This couple' were perfectly devoted to one an- 
other, and were uneasy at the absence of either. 
In religion they were Primitive Methodists ; and 
they were childless. 

Except indeed by adoption, as it were. One 
child, whom Mrs. Tibbey had nursed, was very 
near to both their hearts, and always remembered 
in their prayers night and morning. They had 
risen from their knees, and almost had her name 
in their mouths when the door opened and she 
stood before them. 

Rebecca, ready dressed for traveling. Before 



they had time to ejaculate she said, ''Libl 
dear, I have run away to you." Wh< 
Mrs. Tibbey, as a preliminary measure, folded] 
her in her arms. 

*^ And I want my break&st, please ; I am Ml 
hungry. Please put some more tea in, Mr. Tib* 
bey, for I shall want a deal, and I hate it weak 
And could you let me have the cat? Then I j 
will tell you all about it.'* 

She was as willful with these good souls as diej 
was at home ; but, ah ! with what a different will*] 
fulness. 

" Yes," she said, as they began bustling aboi^ 
" I have run right away, Mr. ^bbey. They weirj 
going to marry me to Mr. Hagbut.'* 

**My pretty bird," said Mrs. Tibbey, pausing 
in her preparations to swell in pigeon-like indif* 
nation, and coo out her wrath, "my pretty love^ 
how dared they ?" 

** Like their impudence, was it not ?** replied 
Rebecca, very anxious not to make the matter 
look too serious. " Well, you know I was not 
going to stand that — far from it — and so I haTB 
run away to you. Libber, to make my terms 
from a distance. And you will lend her to me 
for three days, won't you, Mr. Tibbey, just to 
take care of me ?" 

"Miss Rebecca," said the little man, **yoa 
may, I think, depend on Elizabeth, as hereto- 
fore, always doing what is right. And what is 
right in this case, my dear young lady, is that 
she should go with you where you wiU, so that 
hereafter the finger — do I use too strong an ex- 
pression, and give offense ?" 

" Just what I mean," cried Rebecca. 

" Then I will use that strong expression — that 
the finger of scorn may never be p'inted. And 
indeed," continued the good little man, with the 
ferocious air of that most pugnacious bird the 
robin, " I should like to see the man who would 
dare." 

What could Rebecca do but kiss him? She 
did it, however.; and Mr. Tibbey toasted a muf- 
fin with many ominous shakes of the head, as 
though he would say, *'I shall have to look 
some of these folks up some day, if they don't 
mind their manners." 



I. 



It was a dingy little parlor enough (thou, 
scrupulously neat), and smelt of the stock in 
trade, in addition to the smell which ^ bave 
smelt elsewhere, but have always, from early 
association, associated with Leader Street, un- 
derlying the whiflf of red herring, cabbage, and 
coal, with perhaps a whiff of turpentine from the 
bundles of fire-wood ; there was the true, low- 
London odor of soot and confined humanity. 
Yet what a free little paradise it was to Rebec- 
ca! The inevitable going home was days off in 
the dim distance as yet. She was free, and with 
those who loved her ; her heart was so light that 
she could have sung aloud. 

These simple, gentle Methodists, primitive in 
more than their methodism, saw nothing very 
extraordinary in the step which Rebecca had 
taken. It seemed to them that she had acted 
with singular discretion in coming straight to 
them. Liring there as they did, in perfect pu- 
rity and innocence, with sin and vice and pov- 
erty all around them, they were well used to 
far more terrible things than the mere fact of 
a young lady, sore-bested by an uncongenial 
marriage, taMng refuge with them. Only one 
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imark did Mrs. Tibbej make on the subject 

uring breakfast. 
" Why, my dear soul, jout good pa must be 
id to think of such a thmg ! Why, he is six- 



nnad 

f" 



"He is Tery rich," said Mr. Tibbey, blowing 

saucer of tea. " He is the richest minister in 
t communion. He got no less than twenty — 
ve — thousand — pound with his last wife. She 
the widder Ackerman of Cheyne Walk, and 
Xie convinced her of sin, and married her." 

"Law!" said Mrs. Tibbey, evidently not dis- 
inclined to hear more. " That would be a great 
^nare for a minister. Got all her money, did 
:iie?" 

" Every shilling," said Mr. Tibbey, holding 
out his cup for some more tea. " It was 
'thought down the river-side way that her cous- 
in, Mrs. Morley, would have had some of it, 
-for she brought him into the house. But she 
cUdn't." 

"What Mrs. Morley was that?" asked Ke- 
l>ecca, interested. 

*' Minister Morley's wife of Lime us 'ole, my 
dear. She is dead some years now. Over- 
worked herself, trapesing round after him among 
the poor of his communion, as lives round the 
*ole, and up Batcliff 'ighway, and all along shore 
there to Wapping. And she died, poor dear. 
Ah ! the folks in their communion say that she 
was never truly awakened, and fell away from 
grace to the extent of refusing tlie ordinances 
altogether. But he loved her as I love Eliza- 
beth. And she died." 

"I know Mr. Morley," said Rebecca, eagerly. 

'* Then, my dear, you know a man who is as 
a sweet savor in God's nostrils. He is not of 
our communion on this earth ; but we shall know 
him in heaven, and her too, maybe." 

"What was Mr. Morley?" asked Rebecca. 

"A gentleman, my dear." 

** I thought so," said Rebecca. 

"Yes, a gentleman and a scholar," said Mr. 
Tibbey; "with more of the knowl^ge of this 
world, and of science — falsely so called — than is 
good for a true Christian ; for the knowledge of 
this world is vanity." 

** I should like to judge for myself about that," 
thought Rebecca. 

"Ha weie^H^ doctor, but he got converted, and 
y^'iied their communion. He was from Cam- 
bridge College — one of the Simonites, I think 
they call *em — but he pitched it all up when he 
got converted. There is the shop. Now you 
and Elizabeth see what you are going to do." 
And so the good man went out to weigh coals. 

"Elizabeth," said Rebecc^i, "we must go from 
here this morning. Are you afraid to go to 
Broadstairs ?" 

* * Not in the least. Would, indeed, very much 
like it." ^ 

* * Then get ready, " was all that Rebecca said ; 
and the good woman departed to do so. The 
simple woman was entirely at the girls disposal. 
She dreaded nothing but sin, and as far as that 
was concerned would have trusted her darling 
any where. But she knew idso, that as long as 
she kept J)y the girl her fair fame could not be 
touched; and she went with cheerful reckless^ 
ness. 

It was not long before they had found an om- 
nibus in the King's Road. An hour and a half 



afterward they were whirling along through ihe 
chalk-pits of Kent toward the sea. In the even- 
ing they were having tea together at an open 
window in a little cottage, with the sea gossiping 
to them at their feet ; the Foreland a dim black 
wall, close on their right, and the white-winged 
ships creeping away to happy lands, where there 
was no chapel and no Sundays. 

So said Rebecca. "It is good for me to be 
here," she said ; " I could stand every thing ex- 
cept that man, if they would let me come here 
three days in the year. I could live six months 
in the recollection, and the next six on the an- 
ticipation. Libber, dear, let us run away again 
next year." 

It was pleasant enough by daylight, it was 
pleasant enough by moonlight ; but in the dark, 
dark morning, when the moon was down, and 
she awoke in the dark in a strange room, how 
was it then ? Ghastly, horrible ! What fright- 
ful machinery was this she had put in motion 
for the temporary destruction of her own good 
name and her father's ? And how was it at that 
weary, ghostly old house at Walham Green? 
What were they saying of her? And she must 
go back to it in three days — a ruined girl. Would 
she dare do so? or would she die of fright, of 
sheer terror, as she approached it? There was 
the horrible old house, and there waited her an- 
gry father at the door. She had only taken the 
sole means to save herself from a fate worse than 
death ; and now, in the darkness, she felt like a 
murderess and an outcast. What had she done 
that God should plague her so ? 

She could lie no longer in her horror. She 
rose and went to the window. The very blessed 
sea talked no longer under her windows, but had 
gone far out on to the sands, and was whispering 
there. There was no light in the sky, and there 
was darkness and terror in her soul." 

Darkness and terror! The crowning horror 
in Frankenstein is the closed room where the 
monster must be. Her crowning horror was the 
old house at Walham Green, to which she must 
return and meet her father. The men who 
study a certain kind of wickedness say that what 
is wanted with women is opportunity. I believe 
that if the Rev. Mr. Hagbut had "been able to 
take advantage of his opportunity, and had 
pressed his suit just then, poor Rebecca would 
have accepted him and thanked him. As she 
was in the dark, in the strange room, that man, 
coarse brute as he was, would have been a re- 
lease from the closed, dull, disgraced house at 
home, with all its traditions and respectabilities 
violated in her wildly audacious person. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE RETURN. 



These were night-thoughts, how different were 
those of the day ! The sea had come back and 
was rippling and plashing crisply at her feet. 
The bright sun was overhead, and a brisk east 
wind was driving the ships past the downs and 
down the channd. A pleasant sight. The out- 
ward-bound ones, full- breasted, crowded with 
canvas, gay ; the home-going ones, sailless, mel- 
ancholy, towed by 8te&t!CL<&t% «j^gbxs!&\> ""icsa --^va^N 
hov?e;N«c^ oiva wftfc^ av\^ \w3«w ^ '^^ <ssiS??\"w.^ 
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bound ones jast now, in three days' tinje one 
may think of the others. 

Many ships went to and fro before Rebecca 
was tired of looking at them. She got more and 
more interested in them as time went on, ask- 
ing all manner of questions about them from the 
boatmen and others on the beach ; simple cock> 
ney questions, which puzzled those she asked in 
her very simplicity ; even when her weary head 
was turned homeward they were still in her 
mind's eye. 

Her despair at going back was so dull that it 
was nearly painless. **What signifies a little 
agony more or less ?" Here, however, had been 
three days from which they could not deprive 
her ; they would last her a long time these three 
days. 

She came home about nine o'clock on the Sat- 
urday night. Her father opened the door, and 
she passed in quite silently, and taking off her 
bonnet, sat down, whereupon her sister Caroline 
began to cry, which assisted Mr. Turner in open- 
ing the conversation. 

** You may well cry, my poor child," he be- 
gan; **you must be worn out with this three 
days' anxiety, my dear ; your sister seems none 
the worse for her disgraceful escapade." 

**I am hungry and I want my supper," was 
all she said. '*You can scold while I eat it. 
Only make a finish and end of it as soon as you 
can." 

"Rebecca, where have you been, and what 
have you been doing ?" said her father. 

**I am not going to tell you," she replied; 
" I am not going to say one word." 

"Are you aware that Mr. Hagbut's visits have 
permanently ceased, in consequence of your ex- 
traordinary conduct and that your character is 
not worth thatf 

" It was you who drove me to this course by 
your cruel abetting of that most unnatural mar- 
riage. If my mother had been alive you would 
not have dared to do it. Have you any thing 
more to say ?" 

**I have," said Tmner, getting thoroughly an- 
gry; "your sister's character and position are 
afi^ected." 

"What, old Carry; why what has she been 
doing?" 

"I mean that her position is affected through 
you. Are you aware that young Mr. Vergril 
seemed exceedingly likely to pay attention to 
your sister, and that your behavior has rendered 
such a course impossible on the part of any mem- 
ber of such an exceedingly strict family ? ' 

"GivG Carry the money you were going to 
give me in addition to her own, and he will 
come fast enough, I'll warrant you. My poor 
old Carry," she went on, kissing her sister, " I 
hope I nave not lost you your sweet -heart. 
They drove me to it, you know." 

Carry only introduced an imbecile whimper 
into her crying, as though she had been playing 
the organ and pulled out another stop. The 
stop would not go in again, and so she arose 
swiftly and went hysterically up stairs. 

"Poor Carry," said Rebecca, dolefully, "I 
am very sorry for her ; she would have liked the 
persistent self-inflicted misery of that Vergril 
family, and would have enjoyed herself thor- 
oughly." So saying, she rose and rang the bell, 
and when the maid came, ordered supper. 



When the maid was gone Mr. Tamer h 
few more words to say. "Yoa are can 
matters coolly, Rebecca. But there is one t 
I wish you distinctly to understand. The j 
time you leave my house without my pemdi 
you leave it for good." 

"I quite understand that! You dro?« 
out of it, and I went for my own porpofioi 
shall not go again. Have you any thing i 
to say?" 

"Nothing at present." 

"This may seem an unpropitious time to 
what I am going to say, but I will say it, iic 
theless," resumed Rebecca, very quietly 
calmly. "Father, I remember something, 
I know more. I know that this has always 1 
a miserable and most unhappy house. I k 
that you and my mother were bitter enemies 
stead of being as husband and wife should 
I know that all your recollections of my 
mother are painful, revolting, shocking; ai 
know that I being like her in person and tex 
have kept them alive. We have never 1 
friends. Say that it has been my fault. I 
that I am tired of it, and wish to be friend 
am sick of this everlasting antagonism of wil 
tween us ; it has done no good. I have res) 
you, but you are as obstinate as ever ; you 1 
tried to coerce me, with what success I leave 
last three days to tell. Why should this h 
— this unnatural battle go on ? Can not yo 
me love you? Such a little yielding on ; 
part would make a heaven out of this most m 
able world. Will you answer ?" 

Not one word would he answer, except to 
" Have you any thing more to advance ?" 

" Yes. I left here three days ago a despei 
hardened woman, casting my good name to 
winds to save myself from a fate worse 1 
death, which you had. prepared for me. Du 
those three days I have been lapped in lov< 
love abundant and never failing, and surroui 
by a religion purer and gentler than yours, 
ther ; a religion which hopeth all things, and 
lieveth all things. And in spite of my cold b 
ing and my hard words, I have come back \ 
ened and purified. Father, life is not so ' 
long, and we shall, I suppose, never part ag 
If I have said hard and bitter things since I c 
into the house, will you forgive them me as I 
give what you have said, and let us learn to> 
one another ?" 

No. His heart was dumb to it. He had \ 
er yielded to the mother, was it likely he w< 
yield to the daughter ? He told her in a ei 
voice to show her repentance and amendmen 
duty and obedience, and then began his sun 
as she did also, feeling obstinate, angry, ana 
miliated, but also having "a mighty dispod 
to cry." 

She spoke next, hard as iron. " My he 
will suffer if I am entirely confined to this ho 
and you would scarcely wish that. May I ^ 
up and down the lane if I promise not to go 
of it ? You may set Mrs. Russel and Miss t^ 
to watch me, if you like ; or, if you thin 
worth having, I will give you my word of 1 
or. 

" You may go from one end of the lane tc 
other, but no further. I'll have no scandals 
more. I ain't so rich as some think, bu^ 
well trusted — very few dream bow much, , 
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ly good name is more precious to me than any 

loney. And I've tried to keep it good," he went 

in a loud excited manner. "And any other 

»uld have made thousands where I've made 

'Irandreds ; and no one has ever dragged my 

name in the dirt except your mother and you. 

: - And I served God faithful," he went on, now be- 

V ginning to weep, poor fellow. ** And I tried to 

' keep my name clean : the greatest in the land 

bave said to me, * Turner, you are not a lawyer, 

Tou know, you are a friend, we can trust you 

here, your name is unspotted ;' and God has af- 

* fiicted me like this. First your mother, and then 

you. 

Rebecca's bolder and more generous nature, 

which indeed was ill-directed, the main cause of 

Ixer petulance, was thoroughly aroused. She 

went to him and took both Ms hands, saying, 

1^ quickly: 

,?* '* Father! father! your good name shall not 
^' fiufFer from me. I am as innocent as the day. 
f I can prove my innocence at any moment. Do 
^. you think that / have done any thing unworthy 
y. of you ? Do you think that I did not have my 
[ proofs behmd me as clear as noon ?" 

*' Proofs ! silly girl, yes ; but who will believe 
rthem ? You little know this wretched world and 
t its tongues. Do you think that any thing will 
ever quiet old Kussel and old Soper $ tonnes ? 
You are a fool if you do." 

'* And who are they?" asked Hebecca, loftily. 
' '*The tongues of the world we live in. The 
tongues which would turn against me first of all, 
^dnd ruin me in our religious conHOCtion, if any 
tiling went wrong. You don't know the world, 
and are a fooL" 

*'I wish you had been away with me these 
three days, father; you might have got to de- 
spise this little, squalid world of ours." 

But he remained sulky and silent. Yet in a 
surly strange manner he took her into his confi- 
dence before he went to bed. 

** You are a bold, courageous girl," he growled. 
^' I needn't ask that, this week's experience shows 
that." 

**I believe that I have good courage, fether." 
"That's lucky, because your sister Carry is a 
nervous fool. And you are a light sleeper, too, 
1 know." 

"Yes, the slightest thing awakes me." 
**X^«n see if you can make yourself useful. 
TfCvL hear the very slightest noise in the night, 
you run to my bedroom just as you are, shake 
me, and pull me out of bed. You will find a 
Hght burning. I am apt to be mazed and stupid 
when first awakened. Are you afraid of fire- 
arms?" 

"I never saw any. I will do what you tell 
me. I will trust you thoroughly." 

He went to a drawer in the side-board, and came 
back with aDeaneand Adams revolver iq his hand. 
" See here," he said. "If I am not fairly 
awake, you will find this on the stand by my 
bed's head. If any n^an comes into my room 
before I am ready, take it— -so — hold the barrel 
toward him — so — ^and keep pulling the trigger 
back — so. And screech murder the while. Can 



r >ou do that?" 
^ "I wUl try. 



try. But why is this? Have you 
h: snnch money in the house ?" 






'* Money and worse." 

*' Could you not pay it into the banker's ?" 
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No, I daren't. I know too much. You 
would not be fool enough to talk of this ?" 

" Is it likely ?" she said, smiling. "Will you 
say good-night ?" 

" Yes, I will say good-night. But mind, your 
treatment depends on your behavior. If you 
think you are forgiven, you will find yourself 
mistaken. I'll have obedience." 

And so he went. And she began putting away 
the consumable portions of the banquet, that por- 
tion of the family supplies which, by a fiction cur- 
rent in such houses, the little servant is supposed 
habitually to pick and steal (their little servant 
would as lief have eaten molten lead). She had 
put away the cheese, the sugar, the whisky, and 
had locked the cupboard. She had got the ham, 
the loaf, and the lettuce on a tray, and was 
starting down stairs to lock them up in the lard- 
er away from the cat, who was all the time play- 
ing a game combined of cat's-cradle and puss-in- 
the-comer between her feet, mewing in a bland 
whisper, when she drove the tray into her father's 
chest, and brought him up short "Ho!" he 
said. " Putting the things away. That's right." 

The cat at once intertwined herself between his 
legs and amicably tripped him up. 

"Bother the cat!" he exclaimed; "but she 
reminds me, though. I don't want to make it 
any duller than I can for you, Rebecca ; only I 
will have order kept. You asked ihe last yeai- if 
you might have a dog. A»d I eaid no." 

"You did." 

" I say yes now. You can have a dog, if it is 
a pleasure to you — " 

"May I have a large one, or a little one?'* 

" Any size ; but let him be a barker, a tearer, 
a dog that never sleeps. Silcox has got dogs that 
would tear the heart's life out of -a man, if he bent 
his black brows at them, and the other day I saw 
his gi^andchildren playing at horses with them. 
Get a dog like that, if you can ; but get a barker. " 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE NEW LIFE. 



In the whole history of insurrections I honestly 
believe that comparatively few are entirely unsuc- 
cessful. The position of the insurgent party is, 
in most instances, after a short time bettered. 
The fact is, one would fancy that no government 
is strong enough to stand many serious insurrec- 
tions, and therefore, as soon as its stomach or its 
safety will allow, gives magnanimously what it 
would be dangerous to refuse to a high-spirited 
and well-organized minority — like Rebecca. 

Her insurrection was not entirelv without its 
fruits. If you come to consider, a daughter who 
has shown herself able and willing, under provo- 
cation, to absent herself promptly and secretly 
from home — making you look like a fool, and 
harassing you with inexorable terrors — is by no 
means a young lady to be trifled with. I once, 
in the range of my owu pereonal experience, 
knew a young lady of tender years, in a certain 
school, who had tiie singular physical power of 
being very ill under the slightest contradiction ; 
I mean ill as people are ill ofi'the North Foreland. 
That child ruled the school, and learned just what 
she chose — which was nothing. 

Turner was going to ha,\^ xva \ssssv^ ^sr-sj^^nS^ss* 
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in his house. If Rehecca had only known her 
power she might have done pretty mnch as she 
liked, hut she did not know it. Her feeling 
was, that she had utterly overstepped natural 
bounds, and had been on the whole, for her 
father, kindly received home. Her feeling about 
her escapade was one of sheer terror, now that 
the old manner of life was all around her. It 
would take a still more dreadful provocation to 
make her take such a step again. 

Women, trained for so many centuries to en- 
tire dependence, are not good at a long, steady 
defiance to association and habit. That they are 
capable of it, the whole world knows ; but if it 
is forced on them the sustained effort which it 
costs them makes them coarse, fierce, and un- 
womanly. This continual effort of defiance will 
soon make, from habit, a woman's voice hoarse 
and manlike. 

Rebecca happily escaped this. Her father had 
yielded, grudgingly, indeed, yet still had yielded; 
more than she had hoped for. Her condition was 
improved. The heretofore forbidden lane, with 
all its wonders, was at all events hers now. With 
fresh healthy vitality, with the*curiosity toward 
the world and its ways of a child in the wood, 
this lane, with its swarming, dirty population, 
was as a deeply interesting book to her, which 
she was eager to read. 

She was the first moving in the household on 
Monday morning: the intervening Sunday she 
had passed in bed. She roused the maid, and 
left the others sleeping. When they came down 
there was breakfast ready, the Bible set by his 
plate, her father's boots in their place, the news- 
paper warmed and ready for him, and his rasher 
of bacon hot in the fender. These facts, being 
taken by the allied powers as denoting contrition 
on hef part, were received by her father in dumb 
silence, and bv good Carry, who always trumped 
her father's trick, by a wondering sniff or two. 

She did not care. She was to go into the lane, 
and have a dog of her OAvn. Hagbut was a thing 
of the past ; she would soon win these two over. 

The portion of Scripture which Mr. Turner 
had to read that morning was rather unpropitious 
to his purpose of twisting a moral out of it to hurl 
at Rebecca's head. It was the journey of Jonah 
to Nineveh. He thought that he should have to 
leave her moral exercitation to the prayer, when, 
stumbling on, he came to the fact that Jonah was 
three days and three nights in the whale's belly, 
exactly the time which Rebecca had been away. 
He emphasized this point so strongly, and paused 
so long, that Carry groaned, and the little maid 
— aroused suddenly from the orthodox religious 
coma, into which she always fell on the celebra- 
tion of any form of worship, public or private — 
exclaimed, " Laws a mercy me !" 

It was a great, though unforeseen, point or 
hit, this suggested parallel between Jonah and 
Rebecca; but Mr. Turner was too old a hand 
not to see that it would not hold water too far. 
Rebecca thought that he would have twisted it 
into the prayer ; but he knew better. He start- 
ed from an entirely new basis of operations. ** It 
don't matter," said Rebecca; "I shall catch it 
somehow." And so, when her father said, " Let 
us pray," she knelt down, wondering how he was 
going to do it. 

He led up to his theme in the most masterly 
manner. It was feebly like some Scotch ser- 
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mons, which one dimly remembers. You know 
the preacher's theme from his text, and you hear 
him go away into subjects apparently irrelevant, i ,^ 
possibly three vague themes, which seem to have! 
no relation to his text. You sit puzzled, and yeti p 
pleased, while he spins his first crude mass of 
yam off into a single thread and leaves it. Then 
he spins you another heap of yam into a thread; 
and leaving that, another ; and then, taking his 
three threads, he spins them into a cord, which 
brings you back to his original proposition and 
his text. Then you take out your watch, and 
find that you have been sitting, with your intel- 
lect at its highest power, for one hour or so, and 
have thought it twenty minutes. A good Scotch 
sermon is not a thing to be despised. The Scotch 
are not considered to be devoid of brains, and 
they like them. 

Tumer's prayer had no similarity to a good 
Scotch sermon more than this. Rebecca knew 
that she would be his theme, and wondered how 
he would handle it. He handled it well enough 
for an Englishman. A Scotchman or a French 
preaching priest would have done it better ; but 
it was creditable in a mere amateur. 

Turner began by airing the old question of the 
permission of evil. The higher power doubtless 
knew best, he wished that there might be no mis- 
take about that ; but, at the same time, he. Tur- 
ner, did beg and. pray the First Cause to recon- 
sider his opinions,, and take to governing the 
universe more in accordance with his. Turner's, 
ideas than heretofore. He proceeded to offer a 
singular number of practical suggestions to the 
First Cause, which he hoped might be practical- 
ly attended to on the first opportunity. And 
then he began to draw up to Rebecca, who knelt 
with her head on one side, wondering what he 
was going to say. 

It was in the tlianksgiving part of the prayer 
that he overthrew and demolished Rebecca, to 
her great admiration and wonder. She had be- 
gun to think that he was going to leave her alone 
altogether, for she was at a loss to understand 
how he could have any great thanksgiving to 
make on her account ; but when he began to 
thank the First Cause for such afflictions as had 
been sent him, and also for the strength which 
had been given to him in bearing them, she saw 
how he was going to do it — ^and admired. 

She wondered much at his ingenuity in itiisic^-. 
ing her under a form of thanksgiving to the 
Deity. She wondered still more at the ingenu- 
ity of the details ; but what she admired most of 
aU was the singular, self-complacent egotism 
which underlay his whole prayer, and which 
cropped up at every point. She knew of old her 
father's habit, conmion enough to men who live 
in a little world, of talking of himself to other 
men ; but to hear him, while attacking her, point 
out his manifest excellences to the Deity, and 
then compare himself to a miserable worm, filled 
her with pure astonishment. She had never be- 
fore seen how entirely her father was given to 
self-worship. Abraham's pleading was reason- 
able ; her father's was utterly unreasonaMe. 
When he came to the ultimate point of summing 
up his utterly blameless life, and thanking ProT- 
idence for amicting him with an undutiful and 
rebellious daughter to keep him from the sin of 
self-glorification, she was pained and dazed. 
She wanted to love him ; how could she when l>o 
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was so far from all else that she loved ? Her fa- 
^ ther's religious exercise this morning had by no 
I means a good effect on her. She was angry and 
^ sulky when she rose from her knees. 
1 And she had meant to be so good. She left 
^ Carry to administer the little cares of domestic 
■^ life which she, in the warmth of her heart, had 
prepared. She was silent and angry, and her 
father congratulated himself on having brought 
her to a sense of sin. He had brought her to a 
deep hatred of his form of religion. 

She ate her breakfast in silence, but, keeping 
in mind the admissions of last night, saw that 
they must be kept before hini. Toward the end 
of breakfast she said, 

" I am to have a dog ; and I am to walk up 
: and down the lane ; that is allowed. I wish that 
1 some arrangement might be come to under which 
I was not to be prayed at by pa before the maid, 
but that, I suppose, is hopeless. I can only say 
that, if it happens again, I shall rise from my 
knees and w£dk in the lane. I hate it.'' 
** My dearest Rebecca !" said poor Carry. 
** You may well say your dearest Rebecca, you 
two," said Rebecca, sidlenly. "I meant to be 
as good as gold this morning, and submit, and 
be cheerful, and all that sort of thing. But I 
wish it understood that I will not be prayed at 
by pa, and thanksgivinged for by pa, or any one 
else. I may as wdl state my intentions at once. 
It is more than probable that very shortly I shall 
join the conmiunion of the Primitive Methodists. " 
This was not quite such a dreadful threat to 
Mr. Turner as it was to Carry. Certainly, Mr. 
- 'Turner reflected, the poor little Primitives were 
a low and poor sect, and the secession of one of 
the members of his household from a sect so rich 
as his, small though it was, a sect which nearly 
. rivaled the National Church, would be as sad a 
thing as the secession of an ultra-evangelical in 
the NationfJ Church to Wesleyanism or the Bap- 
tists. YetjWter all, if she did go, it would be. 
one way of accounting for her eccentricity. He 
put on his boots and went to business in tolerable 
humor. If she did not do worse than go to the 
Primitive Methodists, and if that abominably 
sleepy policeman would keep his eye on the 
house for a few months, matters would right 
themselves. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



LORD DUCETOY. 



The moment that Turner had shaken the dust 
of his own house off his feet, the little anxieties 
of that house were cast in the back-ground, and 
he was in another world. For, to tell the truth, 
at this very time Turner's religion, and Turner's 
domestic troubles, were actually swamped in an- 
other great matter — had become for a time, as it 
were, relaxations. The man was living two dis- 
connected lives (unless Rebecca could connect 
them), and the l^ast disagreeable was to him al- 
most a relaxation. This great matter shall de- 
velop itself. 

On Walham Green he caught the white Put- 
ney omnibus as usual ; but not as usual did it 
drop him at the bottom of Chancery Lane. He 
got out at Arlington Street, Piccadilly, and made 
his way quickly to a private house in Duke Street, 
St. James. 
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Is Lord Ducetoy up?" he asked of the 
quiet-looking servant in black who came to the 
door. 

Lord Ducetoy was up, had finished breakfast, 
and was ready for Mr. Turner. He was shown 
up stairs into Lord Ducetoy's presence, and he 
looked on him with very great curiosity. 

A handsome, well-made young man enough, 
light in hair, blonde in mustache, with the deep 
brown of the Western prairies still on his face ; 
standing with his back against the chimney- 
piece, and lovingly wiping a gun with his hand- 
kerchief. 

**How d'ye do, my dear Mr. Turner?" said 
Lord Ducetoy. * * Thanks for coming so prompt- 
ly, for I am in trouble." 

** In trouble, my lord ?" said Turner, very seri- 
ously. * * Please tell me how. " 

*'Well, it seems that I have not got any 
money." 

'* Your lordship has plenty of money. I can 
let your lordship have a thousand pounds at this 
moment." 

"Then I wish you would. I wrote a check 
for a hundred pounds on my uncle, Sir Gorham 
Philpott, yesterday, and they have cashed it cer- 
tainly. But they have written to me to say, as 
there is only £37 10s. in their hands, they re- 
quest, either that more money may be paid in, 
or that our account may be closed." 

*'0h, that is their move, is it?" said Mr. 
Turner. 

**That is their move, my dear Mr. Turner," 
said Lord Ducetoy. ** Rather a disagreeable 
one for me. You must know, as my uncle's old 
man of business, that I never expected to come 
into this earldom and this money. My uncle's 
death was utterly unexpected; my cousin's death 
at Madeira equally so. I was hammering about 
in Canada, trying to invest a certain thousand 
pounds I had so as to bring me in a living, when 
I suddenly found myself an earl, with a consider- 
able income. Coming home, I find my check 
nearly dishonored, at my own uncle's, for one 
hundred pounds. I am a quiet fellow, but must 
live. I should be glad of some money." 

** There is plenty of money," said Turner. 

"I should like to see some of it," said Lord 
Ducetoy. 

Turner sat musing and looking at Lord Duce- 
toy for some little time. At last he said : 

*'I suppose you know that your estates are 
rather heavily mortgaged ?" 

**I have heard as^;^ch." 

"And that the mortgages are held by Sir 
Gorham Philpott & Co. ?" 

Lord Ducetoy had not heard that. 

"Do you know that Sir Gorham Philpott & 
Co. are now Sir Gorham Philpott & Co., Lim- 
ited ?" 

Lord Ducetoy laughed, and said "that he 
was not aware of the fact ; but that their ideas 
of credit were certainly limited. " 

"They are, my lord," said Turner. "For 
limited liability is only another name for un- 
limited irresponsibility. Do you know nothing 
of the fomily jewels, of the family papers?" 

" I know that there are great jewels, and cash, 
and papers. I suppose they are at the banker's. ' ' 

* * My lord, they are nothing of the kind. They 
are at my house. My lord, the limited bank, 
long really bankrupt, which has been trading on- 
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der the name, once respectable, of Sir Grorham 
Fhilpott, holds the mortgages on yoar estates, 
about the only asset they have. It has not 
seemed to me expedient to break with them, and 
bank with another hoiise, lest they should incon- 
veniently foreclose. But I have kept all out of 
their hands that I could. I, as executor un- 
der your uncle's will, have received the plate, 
the jewels, the deeds, under my own roof; and 
the responsibility of them is turning me gray." 

** Could we not send them to Child's, or to 
Drummond's ?" 

**My lord, we owe Philpott's money — a great 
deal, I doubt." 

"Can we pay it?" 

"Yes, we can pay it. But their name is — 
and when the smash comes, we must take our 
chance with the others. I don't want our jewels 
and plate to be put into their bankruptcy." 

"Then keep them where they are," said Lord 
Ducetoy. " 1 can trust you." And he whistled 
as he rubbed his gun, and said, laughing : " Well, 
I suppose now I have got money, I shall never 
be happy again. Tliere is one thing I wish to 
say, in our prairie way, Mr. Turner. My mo- 
ther says, that I can trust you through thick and 
thin ; and so I mean to, for she never was wrong 
in her life. So if you find it possible, I should 
like to make our relations as friendly as possible. 
There is, by-the-way, a touch of New England 
in that, because I can't do without you. . I don't 
mean that we are to rush into one another's arms, 
but if we try we may get friendly in time, I don't 
think it will take long." Here he got very red. 
"I only just remember my cousin. I hope to 
know her husband better. Will you dine with 
my mother and me to-day ?" 

Turner went up to him, and taking his hand, 
looked him frankly in the face, said, "Bid she 
ask me?" 

Lord Ducetoy nodded. 

"Then tell her No, It is best all over and 
done with. Tell her also, that the trouble we 
thought past has begun again in my daughter. 
Good -by. You may trust me." 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE SKYE TERRIER. 



Rebecca's good-humor came back the instant 
she was outside the garden and into the lane. She 
had tempted Carry to come, but Carry wouldn't. 
" You had better come," said Rebecca, "we shall 
have some amusement. I am going to Jim Akin 
about a dog, and it will be very pleasant." Car- 
ry would have liked to have gone very much, but 
she had said that she wouldn't in the first in- 
stance ; and consistency, or, as some low people 
call it, obstinacy, is the brightest jewel in the 
British female's crown ; so she declined to enjoy 
herself with her sister : and visited her self-im- 
posed querulousness on the little maid. 

Neither Jim Akin nor Mr. Spicer the sweep 
was out. With Akin it was always a slack day 
on Mondays, having worked Chelsea, principally 
Jews Row and Turks Row, with periwinkles, 
whdks, and shrimps the Sunday afternoon, and 
resting before going out to buy stock from the 
market gardeners. With Mr. Spicer also it was 
a "clean" day, few owners of houses of suffi- 



cient respectabili^ to require their chimneys 
swept by the hand of a master caring to make 
preparations for the sweep on Sunday night. 

Very respectable Mr. Spicer looked in his off- 
duty clothes, comically unlike the hideous fiend- 
like figure he was when on duty. Rebecca had 
the advantage of the respectful counsel of these 
two excellent people on this occasion. 

"If you please, Mr. Akin and Mr. Spicer," 
she said, after the usual salutation, "I want to 
get a dog ; pa is going to let me keep a dog." 

They were both deeply interested at once. Mr. 
Akin, being professionally more accustomed to 
conversation, dashed into the subject at once. 

" Warmint or general, Miss?" 

"I don't quite understand," said Rebecca; 
and so Mr. Spicer, a sententious man, much 
looked up to in the Row, leaned against the 
fence and defined, after the Aristotelian method: 

"A warmint dog, Miss, as his name implies, 
is a dog as is kept for the killing of warmint. 
Now there's a many kinds of 'eni : bull-dog, btdl 
terrier, fox terrier, black-and-tan terrier, toy, 
dandy, and Skye. Similarly there's vaiieties 
in the nature of warmint, as badger, pole-cat, 
weasel, and rat. Of badgers there is country 
badgers and old hands. Of pole-cats there is 
wild and tame. Of rats, why there's as much 
difference in rats, lor' bless you, as what there is 
in Christians. I've seen big rats as a new-bom 
kitten could kill ; and contrariwise, one of my 
young men went to enter a well-bred year-old toy 
with an old rat, and I am blessed if the dog didn't 
cut and run for his life, howling round the lanes, 
and the rat after him." 

"I seen it," said Jim Akin. 

"But I don't want a dog to kill any thing," 
said Rebecca. 

" Miss wants a general dog, I expect, miller," 
said Jim Akin, to the master chimney-sweep. 
"Tip her some of your advice now." 

"General dogs, Miss," said the miller, com- 
placently, "is, like warmint dogs, various ; and 
I never seen none that was much count, takin' 
into consideration what dogs was made for. Still 
Providence made 'em, and the fancy gives prizes 
for 'em, similarly as they do for fantails and pout- 
ers, and other rubbish that were only created for 
showing and dealing. If I had my will, Miss, 
there should be no prizes for any pigeons except 
carriers, and none tor any dogs except real war- 
mint." 

" Greyhounds," murmured Jim Akin. 

" And you may add pointers and setters," said 
Mr. Spicer; "but they're gentry dogs. "When 
you are a gentleman with a moor in the 'ilands, 
talk about 'em ; not now." 

"Miss wouldn't want a fighting dog?'* sug- 
gested Jim Akin, accepting the rebuke. 

"Do she look like it, neighbor?" said Mr. 
Spicer, almost severely. 

' ' A fighting dog ain't half a bad thing to mind 
a young hidy, if she wanted to go a walking far by 
herself," said Jim Akin, not to be entirely driven 
from this point. 

Mr. Spicer was very fond of his neighbor, but 
he had to ignore him, he was getting low. 

"With regard to general dogs, Miss, which 
were your views ?" 

" WeU," said Rebecca, "I should like a dog 
which would bark if it heard a noise, and a dog 
I should be fond of. I think I should like a lit- 
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tie dog the best. I think I should like a little 
hairj dog, like the Queen's in the picture, you 
know, which is begging to the Macaw for its bis- 
cuit ; if it did not cost too much." 

I know nothing of the private life of Mr. Spicer 
or Mr. Akin ; when I am thrown against gentle- 
men in that particular circle of society, I ask few 
questions. If any of ourselves had no education, 
and associated with, bought and sold with, ay, 
and intermarried with the criminal classes, should 
we look on the lighter crimes with the same de- 
testation we do now ? A man whose wife's broth- 
er has been ti*ansported, and yet who gets treat- 
ed as a respectable and trust-worthy person by the 
district inspector, seems to me to be in his way 
meritorious. If a little stray dog follows him 
home, or if a strange pigeon come into his trap, 
why, he is possibly not so chivalrously particular 
as you or I should be ; when you get to the very 
verge of the criminal class you must make al- 
lowances. 

Jim Akin and Mr. Spicer interchanged a 
glance, and then Jim Akin spoke. "I have 
got a little dog in my back-yard, Miss, which 
you might care to look at." 

"Undeniable character," said Mr. Spicer. 
** Never 'tized, but character un-de-niable, 
against all the Fleece in creation." 

Rebecca assented at once, and they went in 
through Jim Akin's close-smelling house, which 
had a mingled scent of washing, dirt, children, 
cabbage-stalks, baby, and cheese ; and out into 
the little back-yard, separated from the neigh- 
bors' back-yards by a low, broken paling. There 
was no vegetation in it, except, at the farther 
corner, an elder-tree. And at the foot of the 
elder-tree there was an American flour-barrel, 
and at the entrance of the flour-barrel sat a little, 
tiny, innocent dog, chained up, and looking very 
unhappy. » 

It was a very beautiful little Skye terrier, a 
dog worth money, but grimed with ashes and 
soot, unkempt, unwashed, utterly and entirely 
miserable and wobegone. It was a dog which 
had been cared for, and loved, and tended in its 
time, so carefully tended, that it had lost its in- 
stinct of self-care, and had lost its mistress, or 
let itself be stolen, and had come to this. It 
cowered when it saw Jim Akin and Mr. Spicer ; 
but when it saw a lady with them it looked up at 
her with its light hazel eyes, and held up its poor 
innocent. little paw. 

K&c father might well call her a fool. I sup- 
pose" she was a fool according to his light. Her 
heart seemed to swell suddenly within her, and 
her eyes not all unready for tears, for the little 
dog, out of its misery, had appealed to her as 
Friday did to Crusoe. She went straight to the 
barrel, undid the dog, and took it to her bosom. 

**I will buy this dog of you, Mr. Akin," she 
said, without turning round. "My father will 
pay for it. Send in a moderate price to him, or 
he will not let me have it. I will pay the differ- 
ence. I will have this dog." 

"Will you let me give you the little dog?" 
said a voice, clgjg at her elbow. 

She turned (flu^ly round. It was Mr. Mor- 
ley, the dissentxtig mioister, who stood close be- 
side her. 



CHAPTER X. 

MR. MOBLEY. 

Nobody likes to be caught snddenly in a- sen- 
timental mood. EveiT true-bom Briton hates 
it almost as much as he hates being caught in 
(respectable) sin. Rebecca had just been caught 
in a sentimental mood over a gnmy Skye terrier, 
in company with a chimney-sweep and a coster- 
monger, by a dissenting minister. In the revul- 
sion brought on by a nearly strange face, the 
situation, instead of being really beautiful, as it 
was one minute ago, was in the highest degree 
ridiculous — as she thought. 

"How did you come here, Mr. Morley?" she 
asked. " I am surprised." 

"I came to see you, and I saw you come in 
here, and I followed you. " 

"I am much obliged. My father's house is 
over the way. I think you asked me if vou 
might pay for this dog ? My answer is. No. 

" There ain't nothing to pay," said Jim Akin. 
"Miss has took a fancy to the dog, and she is 
welcome to her." 

" Do you mean to say that you will give me 
the dog as a present ?" 

"Certainly, Miss ; and will swear to her agin 
all Christendom." 

* * I'll take it, Jim Akin, " she said. " And I'll 
never pay one farthing for it, except in good-will. 
If I don't pay you in cash, I will pay you in kind. 
Let me give you one more chance — I will give you 
a five-pound note for this dog ; I will go across 
the street and get it now." 

"Won't take it. Miss. IH take it out in 
good-will. The mistake as you gentry makes," 
continued Jim Akin, speaking sententiously, and 
looking at Mr. Morley, who certainly looked like 
a gentleman, * * is this : You thinks we're for cash , 
and all cash ; and it ain't so. JTve got as much 
money as I want. You gentlemen as studies has 
got good words. Why can't you give us some 
of your good words now and again, in a friendly 
way, the same as I give she the litde dog?" 

" Well, " said Rebecca, turning homeward vrith 
her new treasure in her arms, " all I can say is, 
that you shall always have good words from me ; 
and so good-by. Mr. Morley, I have just been 
80 cross with you. I am afraid you must think 
me very silly. ' 

"On what grounds?" 

" On the grounds of being very nearly crying 
for pity over a poor lonely little dog. If your 
life were as lonely as mine — " 

"What then?" said Mr. Morley, as they 
crossed the street. 

"Why then, I fancy, I may be wrong, but I 
do fancy that you are the sort of person who 
would be just as likely to make a goose of your- 
self over such a matter as me." 

"That is not grammar, you know, as it 
stands," said Mr. Morley. 

"Then 1©: it be grammar as it sits," said Re- 
becca. " You know what I mean." 

"I am afraid I do; and what is more and 
worse, I am afraid it is true." 

"Then you do sometimes make a goose of 
yourself?" 

" Have I not come to see you?" 

"That is true enough. Talking of geese, 
what is the opinion of Pytliagoras concerning 
water-fowl ?" 
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*'That a minister of the gospel had better 
mind his own business, and not come to visit 
houses where common stage-plajs are read ha- 
bituaUy." 

"Only one single number of Knight* s Illus- 
trated^ I give you my honor," said Rebecca. 
"You have read it, you know; at least, you 
seem pretty familiar with it. Did you really 
come to see me ?" 

**I did, indeed." 

" I have leave to walk up and down the lane. 
Will you walk with me ?" 

Mr. Morley consented gladly. 

" I want to talk to you very much, but about 
very many things. You seem to have had an 
education different to — to the men I have seen 
here. For instance, you know Shakspeare ?" 

"I know Shakspeare very well." 

'^ I know nothing of him but this one play. 
And that is so wonderful — so utterly unlike, both 
in thought and diction, to any thing I have ever 
seen before, that I can nearly say it by heart. 
Are the other plays to be compared in goodness 
to this one ?" 

'* Certainly. In perfect dexterity and ele- 
gance, I rank Twelfth Night as high as any; 
but for no other qu^ties. Hamlet is the finest 
of them all." 

"And what is that about?" 

"The old Calvinist business — the business 
without beginning and without end — which 
keeps so many preachers on their legs, for the 
simple reason that, let them turn it inside out 
as often as they will, there is no answer to it. 
Hamletj with its beautiful language and deep 
thought, runs mainly on predestination, the per- 
mission of evil, and the responsibility in this 
world and in the next of bad or careless ac- 
tions, committed, as it would seem, almost un- 
avoidably." 

"And how does Shakspeare get us out of the 
old difficulty, familiar enough to me, I am sure ?" 
asked Rebecca. 

"The characters all stab and poison one an- 
other," said Mr. Morley. 

"Mark my words, Mr. Morley," said Rebecca, 
stopping short, and stroking the head of her lit- 
tle dog, who, under the impression that it had 
only been stolen once more in a different sort of 
way, was low in its little mind ; ' * mark my words, 
Mr. Morley, that Shakspeare was a man not en- 
tirely deprived of understanding. I am aware 
that you people hate him, curse him from your 
pulpits, and so on. But there is something in 
the man." 

" I never cursed him," said Morley. * * I love 
him." 

"You!" said Rebecca. "I never sat under 
you. The man whom you call your brother — 
the man whose opinions you are bound to in- 
dorse does, though. I mean the man Hagbut, 
for I have heard him." 



CHAPTER XI. 

Hetty's lovbb. 

"It is not so pleasant in here as in the lane," 
said Rebecca, leading the way in to their duU, 
narrow-windowed sitting-room. "This is the 
place where I am scolded and admonished. I 



sit here, do you see, and you sit there. Now, 
will you please begin and get it over." 

" Can you suppose that I mean to scold you ?"" 
he said. 

" I suppose that you have come commissioned 
by my father to see after my spiritual state, " she 
replied. ' * Are you not Mr. Hagbut's successor ? 
If so, I am afraid that you wiU have a thankless 
task." 

"I assure you, on my honor," he said, eager- 
ly, "that my visit is solely and entirely to you; 
that I dislike Mr. Hagbut ; that I have no com- 
mission from your father whatever. May I go 
on? I am much older than you, and, God 
knows, I wish you well." 

"If you put matters on those friendly grounds, 
I am sure that you may say what you like. If 
you intend to be truly my friend in a worldly 
point of view, I can meet you half-way, for I 
am sure I want one badly." 

"We will sign no compact of friendship," he 
answered ; "but you shall try me. I am an old 
widower of forty-two, and have a daughter near- 
ly as old as you." 

"Jf-fiaughter!" said Rebecca. "I never 
heard of that before." 

She blushed scarlet as she said it, for she be- 
trayed the fact that he was interesting to. her, 
and that she had inquired about him. 

"Yes, I have a daughter," said Morley, strok- 
ing his chin. "Yes; quite so. Hetty (that is 
short for Hephsibah, not for Esther, you will 
understand) is nearly as old as you are, I should 
say." 

*.* I suppose she is very fond of you ?" said Re- 
becca, still in confusion. 

"Why, yes," said Mr. Morley, still stroking 
his chin. "Hetty is very fond of me indeed. 
But I will show you how much I am inclined to 
put* confidence in you, Miss Turner, by telling 
you that my dear daughter is not a popular per- 
son." 

" Is she cross ?" asked Rebecca. 

"No, she's not cross. When I say that she is 
unpopular, I mean that she is unpopular among 
our religious connection, and — well — ^is a great 
stumbling-block with them." 

" She seems to be veiy much in my condition, 
then," said Rebecca. 

"Very much indeed," said Mr. Morley, the 
truth being far too great to, be kept back. 
"Very much so." 

"Did she ever run away and hide for three 
days, as I did ?" said Rebecca. 

Mr. Morley did not answer in speech at all, 
neither did he look at Rebecca at sdl. He only 
looked at space, with a compound expression in 
which there was, simply in a very slight move- 
ment of the mouth, a touch of humor, but no 
anger or sorrow. Rebecca began to have an 
intense desire to know the young lady, and said 
so. 

"She would be highly flattered, I am sure," 
said Mr. Morley, "if I told her so ; but I shall 
not do it, however. By-the-by, may I presume 
to be sufficiently in your confidence to ask a fa- 
vor?" 

" Provided it is not a guilty secret, of course," 
coin Tvfibficca 

"But it is," said Mr. Morley. "Don't say 
any thing about my daughter up here. This 
part of our connection does not know any thing 
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about her. Even Hngbut keeps the dreadful 
secret, knowing that if any thing of her ways 
was known here, Mrs. Russel and Miss Soper 
would at once find out or invent quite enough 
about her to jhake me perfectly useless as a 
minister to this congregation, when he wanted 
my services, as he pretty often does. Besides, 
the girl is a connection of his. You will not 
mention her ?" 

'*I will not, indeed," said Bebecca, pleased 
very much at being taken into any one's confi- 
dence and treated like a woman. "I am sure 
she is good." 

"There is good in her somewhere," replied 
Morley, slightly showing his white teeth ; "you 
will keep my secret, then, from your Russel and 
Soper ; now let us talk of other matters. Your 
father looks very ill and worn." 

**I have been behaving very ill, and have 
given him trouble. I ran away for three days 
to avoid doing something he had set his heart 
on my doing. I am very truly penitent for hav- 
ing given him anxiety, but I would do it again 
to-morrow ; and so would your daughter." 

"People don't run away from me," said Mr. 
Morley ; " they are more apt to come after me, 
I think. While I have been sitting here, and 
looking out of the window, I have noticed one ; 
he has found the house at last; he rings the 
bell ; he asks for me ; yes, and here your little 
maid shows him in." 

And into the room came a magnificent young 
sailor, with the fresh, wild vitality of the sea 
shining in his bold brown eyes, showing in his 
noble free gait and bright free smile. A splen- 
did apparition just risen from the ocean, in his 
ocean's garb; such a youth as Rebecca had 
never seen before. As one looked at him with 
traveled eyes, there came on one dim memories 
of peaceful seas among soft blue islands far 
away ; of angry, cruel icebergs ; of wild, horri- 
ble, staggering nights when ruin was abroad, 
and death looked with pale face over the steers- 
man's shoulder at the dim-lit reeling binnacle. 
A youth who had looked steadily on death often, 
and would look again and yet again without ter- 
ror, and die at the last fighting fiercely. Still 
young, handsome, and gentle. 

The old narrow-windowed parlor seemed the 
darker and the dingier for his presence. With 
the exception of Rebecca herself, there had been 
nothing there so splendid for many years. Re- 
becca had never seen any thing like this ; she 
had seen youth and vitality before, in Jim Akin 
and the like, but never any thing like this young 
man. She looked at him with keen curiosity 
and" ad miration ; and Mr. Morley watched her. 

"I have run you to earth, Sir, said the young 
sailor, who, by his dress, seemed of the superior 
mate class. " Hetty told me that you would be 
here." 

"Chapter of accidents," said Mr. Morley. 
" What business was it of Hetty's, or of yours ?" 

'* Hetty said that you were to come home to 
dinner; and, indeed, we want you." 

" You want me a great deal, I have no doubt," 
said Mr. Morley. 

"Indeed, we do want you very much," said 
the young sailor ; "in fact, Hetty would not let 
me into the house until you come. She only — " 

"Never mind that. Sir." 

"Well, I won't," he said, laughing; "but 



you know that she >vill not take her pleasure 
without your sharing it. And if Miss Tumw," 
he added, with a bright smile, "will spare you 
to us this one evening, we will try to make 
amends in future. May I be introduced to Miss 
Turner?" 

" This, Miss Turner," said Mr. Morley, "is 
young Leonard Hartop. He is of the salt-water 
persuasion. The remarkable fact about him is, 
that he never sails in any kind of ship but what 
that ship meets with a very serious accident 
Likewise, on the occasion of these accidents, 
some one else is always on the watch. I intro- 
duce him." 

"I am delighted, I am sure," said Leonard 
Hartop, " to make Miss Turner's acquaintance. 
In what you may be allowed to call, on an oc- 
casion of this kind, the flowering vale of tears, 
there is little doubt that our acquaintance will be 
improved to mutual satisfaction. For you must 
not believe him about me. Miss Turner. His 
bark is worse than his bite. Nobody cares two- 
pence-half-penny for him. Now, Mr. Morley, 
are you coming home to dinner ?" 

"Wait for me at the lane's encT, boy, and I 
will come,'* said Mr. Morley; and the young 
sailor bowed and departed. 

" What do you think of him?" he said to Re- 
becca, when he had gone. 

" He is very splendid," said Rebecca, dreamily. 
" I have never seen any one like him." 

" He is a splendid sailor, " said Morley. * ' May 
I tell you a secret which would ruin us all if it 
was known ?" 

" There would be a little excitement about it," 
said Rebecca ; "I think you had better tell me." 

" Well, then, I will trust you. He is Hetty's 
lover." 

" She must have good taste, then. I should 
not entirely break my heart if he was mine." 

"No?" said Mr. Morley. 

* * Well, I don't know," said Rebecca. " That 
young man and I should never hit it off, you 
know. He seems as if he liked his own way." 

"The most biddable lad going," said Mr. 
Morley. 

" Then he wouldn't suit me. Hetty may 
have him. I want ordering about ; I can't take 
care of myself. But, speaking to you as a min- 
ister, or, as the Papists call it, a father confess- 
or, Mr. Morley, I confess t6 you that I could, 
with very small effort, have fallen in love with 
that young man. If Hetty has got him, let her 
keep him. I shall know Hetty one day, I see. 
For the present I have made my arrangements 
for marriage." 

" I dare not ask what arrangements." 

** I will save your cowardice, then ; I have, 
for my own purposes, made it impossible for any 
man to marry me ; and I am going to marry old 
Tibbey." 

"Tfibbey, the Primitive Methodist, in Leader 
Street ? He is married already." 

"Not him, but his wife. I am going to mar- 
ry her. At all events, I am going to get out of 
this house in some way. 1 would to Heaven that 
I could turn Roman Catholic. They find a life 
and a business for women like me. If I could 
swallow their miserable superstitions I could join 
them to-morrow. Why do not you extreme 
Protestants make ^tcxvmopck. liot '^'sivsisscL^^^^iSi «s5fck 
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poor, as do the Papists? You cry ont at the 
Papists getting so many converts among wo- 
men ; what is the real reason ? These Papists, 
with a false, low, and I hope moribund, form of 
Christianity, are the only sect which offers a 
career to an ordinary and ill-educated woman. 
Whose fault is it that we are ill-educated ? Yon 
have refused us education, and we are as clever 
as you. You teach us to play the piano. , The 
Papists show us a suffering Christ through suf- 
fering humanity. They find a sphere for a wo- 
man — " 

** Which you would occupy for possibly a 
week." 



CHAPTER Xir. 

HAGBUT*S NEW INTENTIONS. 

She saw no more of her two new acquaint- 
ances for nearly a fortnight, and the old life 
came back again with almost the old misery and 
dullness. Yet Kebecca was never exactly jas she 
had been any more. She was more desperately 
unhappy — that I do not disguise — but her un- 
happiness now was of a different kind. It was 
active. - Her old unhappiness was as that of one 
imprisoned in a living tomb from her birth, hope- 
less, and without any room for fancy, which is 
one of the greatest mitigators of human ills. She 
was very miserable again now, but only because 
dreams, now become possible to her, seemed un- 
attainable. Before this she had no dreams at 
all : her life was merely a painful sleep. And 
now, adso, she had a companion and a confidant, 
her little dog. 

The man who has never known a woman who 
will confide to a baby or a dog matters which 
she would not confide to an intelligent being, 
must be unfortunate in his experiences. Poor 
Rebecca told her little Skye terrier a great many 
things about herself, in which she scarcely be- 
liev^ as to herself, and which she would have de- 
nied with the extremest scorn to any person in 
the world, unless possibly in deep distress to old 
Mrs. Tibbey. 

She had broken all bounds for the first time in 
her life. In her desperation regarding her mar- 
riage to Mr. Hagbut, she had been forced into 
arms; into a thoroughly successful revolution. 
True, she had in her weariness come back, as it 
were, to Cacsarism; but it rests with the poli- 
ticians to tell us whether the individual or the 
nation ever gets back into its old frame of mind 
again after one good taste of liberty. What has 
been done once may be done twice. • The ruler 
of a once thoroughly revolutionized kingdom sits 
uneasy on his throne ; and what is more to the 
purpose, the subject knows it. At least Rebecca 
did. And so now, when the house was dull- 
est, and her father most disagreeable, instead of 
"wishing she was dead," or declaring that she 
would marry a coster-monger if he would only 
take her out of this, used milder formulas ; only 
told her little dog that he would drive her to it 
again, he would: and that Mab and she and 
Mrs. Tibbey would go to Ramsgate, and stay 
there altogether next time ; and live on shrimps, 
fuid keep a nice little oyster shop, and never go 
to chapel any more. And if that nasty tiresome 
Hetty was near, Mab should bark at her. 

'TliLis babyish nonsense was very good for her. 



She had had too little of it in her childhood ; 
books like Hans Andersen's had never been seen 
in that house. It was well for her that she had 
still child enough left in her after her embittered 
life only to talk to her little innocent dog in a 
petulant childish way about Hetty; for she might 
have talked in a very different one a little time 
before. Yet one thing she told her dog now, 
but which she never confessed to herself, was 
that she hated Hetty. 

Hetty the unkno^iTi, Hetty the innocent. It 
was surely unreasonable. 

It would be merely confusion of counsel to try 
and account for it as she did. That Hetty was 
free ; that she could come and go ; that she had 
a father who loved her ; and was not watched 
by two pernicious old trots (meaning Mrs. Russel 
and Miss Soper) ; she did not believe in all that 
herself. Hetty was welcome to all that. She 
had been inclined to admire Hetty, until Mr. 
Morley, for reasons of his own, had told her 
that the young sailor Hartop was her lover. 

She had not cared at the time; if he and 
Hetty had come arm in arm, the next day, and 
made love before her, she would not have cared 
much, more particularly if Mr. Morley had come 
too. But this grand young sailor had left his 
image on a late awakened and fully developed 
mind, and it would not go. He was the first re- 
ally splendid man she had ever seen. 

And he had appeared, only to draw her only 
friend, Mr. Morley, away from her. They had 
left her at once, to go after this Hetty, and all 
their schemes, and goings on down at lime- 
house, the gate of freedom : for you might get 
on board a ship in Limehouse, and you might 
sail away any where — to the happy islands in the 
Western Sea, where there was no chapel-going, 
or tea-meeting, or Sunday-school, all of which 
Mr. Morley wished to establish there ; or even 
further, to those islands where you could do as 
you pleased, and escape the consequences of your 
own actions ; in which islands Mr. Morley did not 
believe, (lliis was, of course, only said to the 
little dog.) But even to her sister, Carry, she 
grumbled, after a few days. She told her that 
she thought Mr. Morley had whisked himself off 
with his young Mend rather unceremoniously. 

"I am glad to hear he has been here," said 
Carry. 

"Yes; he came to see me. And I should 
like him to come again. But the young sailor, 
to whom his daughter is engaged, come and car- 
ried him off." 

"Mr. Morley has no daughter," said Cany. 

"Indeed, but he has though," said Rebecca. 
"And I wish he hadn't." 

"Dearest Rebecca," said Caroline, with just 
such tact as she had gathered from her station, 
and her school, "beUeve a tender sister, when 
she tells you that Mr. Morley has no family." 

"But I tell you he has. Hetty was sdiye a 
week ago ; bother her." 

" You are in a perfect dream, my dear sister," 
said Carry. " Mr. Morley is perfectly unencum- 
bered, and his prospects are, in a pecuniary point 
of view, very good indeed. I give you my honor 
he has no daughter. I tell you, you have been 
dreaming." 

^^ That is true enough," said Rebecca. **I 
have been dreaming a deal too much. Bat who 
told you he had no daughter ?" 
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"Mr. Hagbut, to-night, at Miss Soper's." 

" How did he come to say it there?" said Re- 
becca, who was beginning to get a little uneasy 
about this mysterious Hetty's legal relation to 
Mr. Morley. 

Carry was a certain kind of British woman, 
who when she saw occasion would walk clean 
through half a dozen quickset hedges, without, 
as vulgar people say, winking her eye. She did 
so on this occasion, as on many others. 

" The fact of the matter is, my dear Rebecca, 
that Mr. Hagbut has announced his intention to 
several mutual friends, of paying his addresses 
to me. He has not committed himself to me in 
any way as yet ; he has not sufficiently studied 
my character. But he has said, with a view of 
my hearing it at second-hand, that if I should 
be found worthy of his great position, and if he 
sees hopes of forming my character to his stand- 
ard, he will overlook the disgrace which one 
member of our family has brought on it ; and — " 

** He is rapid in his determinations," said Re- 
becca, quietly. 

"He is very determined. He is a man to be 
obeyed. But this is a little past the matter. 
His opinion is that Mr. Morley is very much in- 
clined to marry you, in spite of all that has hap- 
pened." 

** Yes," said Rebecca, very quietly. 

** Indeed he thinks so," said Carry ; "and we 
all rejoiced with a great joy. I consider, that if 
you are careful, such a thing might be. And in 
the course of conversation I asked if he had any 
family ; and he said that there was a daughter, 
but that she was dead." 

*^He meant dead in trespasses and sins, you 
know," said Rebecca. 

**He said dead," said Carry. "Now you 
know the whole truth, my dear." 

Burning lava over boiling water makes a good 
explosion, as geologists tell us. There were all 
the elements of it in Rebecca's heart. She could 
have killed them all with burning words. For 
them to dare^ after her resolution, to buy and 
sell her like this. The way in which the crust 
of respectability forms quickly over the lava of 
revolution is what drives some men, who will not 
look to the great cyclical advance of matters, 
mad. And really, Charles the Second and Dry- 
den, as successors and apparently results of Crom- 
well and Milton, is a bitter pill for a Whig. Men, 
maddened with this view of things, try to assas- 
sinate innocent sovereigns. Can we wonder that 
Rebecca felt a strong inclination to box her sis- 
ter's ears ? 

Only for one moment. She was a clear-hearted 
woman, with all her faults. She saw her own 
sister before her, and all her little petty woes and 
wrongs were forgotten. Easily forgotten, for she 
had freed herself. Instead of giving way to ill- 
temper, she gave way to good ; and, kneeling be- 
fore her sister, said : 

"Carry, sister! we have always been good 
friends. In Heaven's name have nothing to do 
with that man. Axq you forced ? / was forced ; 
but I beat them, the mean tattlers and time- 
servers. Do as I did if you hate it. Come away 
as I did, sister ; and see what the world is out 
of this miserable lane. I will never leave you, 
dear ; no more will Elizabeth Tibbey ; no more 
will Mab. Fly from it, dear, with me. "We 
could keep a little shop, or any thing : Mr. Tib- 



bey would tell us. Or we would go to Mr. Mor- 
ley, and he would tell us what to do. But oh, 
that man. Carry ! There is time to save your- 
self; in Heaven's name think what you areldoing. " 

Rebecca's wild appeal failed absolutely. Car- 
ry's mind was too well formed. Rebecca's ap- 
peal to her, beautiful in its affectionate unselfish- 
ness, if in nothing else, was to her hideous and 
amorphous — shapeless to her: her sist^ was a 
woman with a wild, ill-regulated mind": an ob- 
ject of pity. Yet, in her reply, she uncoaBcious- 
ly allowed that there was reason in Rebecca's 
wild plea to her ; for, instead of showing pity, 
she showed resentment. And Rebecca had so 
nearly won, that this resentment took the form 
of anger: anger expressed as she had heard it 
expressed in her fanJily, a little coarsely. 

"You fool, get up, and don't kneel to me; 
kneel to your Maker. You are the plague of 
our lives. When I am married to him you ynXH 
always be held over my head like a whip. The 
old business was just hushed up, when you must 
breakout. Get up." 

She got up at once, but she smiled kindly, too. 
"You will be sorry for these words. Carry, dear, 
long after I have forgotten them." . 

" I know I shall, you wicked thing!" said Car- 
ry, sobbing bitterly. " Why did you tempt me 
to say them ?" 

" Because I did not like to see one I love mar- 
ry a man utterly beneath her, and utterly un- 
worthy of her." 

Whereupon, poor old Carry gathered up her 
skirts, and walked through another quickset hedge, 
consisting of Mr. Hagbut's virtues, through which 
we will not follow her. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A FRANK EXPLANATION. 

When the sisters had parted Rebecca was very 
angry again. For them to have dared to use her 
name like this once more. " Still the question 
arises," she said, "is it not all their own incon- 
ceivable folly ? Mr. Morley is far too much of a 
gentleman to have spoken to any of them, sX all 
events, before he spoke to me. He is inclined to 
like me, and I am fond enough of him ; but he 
does not admire me." 

Her father came in, and without looking at 
him, she said : " Has Mr. Morley spoken to you 
about any intentions of his with regard to me, 
Sir?'* 

"Certainly not!" said her father. "Do you 
mean matrimonial intentions? Why, you hare 
scarcely seen him ; and if Morley had any such 
intentions, he, with his breeding, would most 
surely have made himself safe with you in the 
first instance. Tell us the story, Rebecca ; do 
not let us mistake one another again. Has ho 
shown you any attentions ?" 

' * None whatever, except those of an interested 
friend. He has been very kind to me. " 

"Then how has this report come about?*' 
asked her father. And Rebecca simply told him 
what Carry had told her. 

"So you see," she added, "that my name is 
the common talk of Miss Soper's tea-table in con- 
nection with his." 

* * What an. aboTcvxicvsJaV^ ^"wb^N N^ V» ^^siaSo^r^^ 
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"Mr.Hagbut." 

"Oh, 1 see," said Mr. Turner. "Yes, yes! 
quite so. My dear daughter, I hare reason to 
believe now that Mr. Morley does really more or 
less admire you, and that Mr. Hagbut has re- 
marked it." 

" Am I never to be let alone ?" cried Rebecca. 

" Do not interrupt ; listen — open your eyes. 
I have reason now to believe that Hagbut at least 
suspects that, in course of time, Mr. Morley may 
come to admire you, and that he has, knowing 
your proud and uncontrollable temper, put this 
report about in such a way as may set you utter- 
ly against Mr. Morley." 

" What on earth is it to him?" said Rebecca. 

** Between five and six thousand pounds, my 
dear. If you marry so well as Morley — marry, 
in fact, a gentleman of respectability and strength 
of character, like him — ^}'ou will have the same 
fortune as your sister. If you remain single at 
my death, you will have one hundred a year ; if 
you make a foolish match, you will have eighteen 
shillings a week, tied up to you, and payable 
weekly. Hagbut thinks that if he can in any 
way get rid of this match, he will net certainly 
five, and possibly seven thousand pounds." 

" He is a villain," said Rebecca, with singular 
emphasis ; " and I always told you so." 

" This is rather sharp practice, certainly," said 
Mr. Turner. "Now, I may have made such 
sharp practice, or I may not. I can't say. I 
meet and am friendly with men who would do 
such things, and I am never angry with them. 
But I am angry now. For him to put his pud- 
ding brains against mine I Oh, Master Hagbut, 
the Pope shall be the richer for that odd money 
sooner than you. For him to come lawyer. And 
over me !" 
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Whv is my sister to be sacrificed to such a 
wretch?^' 
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He is not a wretch. She will lick his feet, 
and he will let her, and be kind to her. It is 
the same between priests and women in all 
churches. I myself would lick the dust of the 
shoes of any man who could assure me of heaven 
— still more will a frightened and ignorant wo- 
man. He will be very kind to her, and she will 
adore him. Have you been saying any tiling to 
her against him ?" 

"I fear a great deal," said Rebecca, in down- 
.right honesty, expecting an outburst. 

*' Do not do so again, my dear Rebecca. No- 
thing can prevent their being husband and wife, 
and so sow no seeds of discord. Remember that, ' 
child. This has not been a happy house; do 
not use your power to make another such." 

What between her father's kindness, and her 
ideal future of poor Carry, it was through tears 
that she promised that she would not. 

** Do you like Mr. Morley ?" he asked. 

** Yes, very much indeed. But I could never 
think of marrying him." 

"Don't let us deceive one another, Rebecca. 
Is there any one else ?" 

"No, " she said at once. Who could there be ? 
She was not allowed to go out of the lane, and 
never saw any one. But she said it with so poor 
an air that her father looked suspiciously at her, 
and said : 

*' Well, my girl, we had a great fight, and you 
won. Perhaps I am older and wiser than when 
I knew your mother. At all events, if I made 



errors with her I do not wish to repeat them 
with you. I have told you how you will be sit- 
uated as regards inoney-inatters. Further than 
that, no more constraint shall be put upon you 
than is now. Do you understand ?" 

"I am thankful." 

"Keep your ears open and your attention 
awake, and never repeat what I am going to tell 
you. When you brought disgrace on this house 
as you did, that fellow Hagbut came to me to 
break ofi^ his engagement with you, as he was 
almost bound to do. But the way he did it 
showed me he was a rascal and a sneak, every 
inch of him. By Heaven ! he little knew how 
near he was being pitched into the lane. " 

"And yet poor Cany — " began Rebecca. 

"Hold your tongue! you have enough to do 
without minding Carry. Mind yourself, and list- 
en to me. You say there is no one has your 
heart; I ask no further. But mind, if there 
were, and Hagbut knew it, he will, if he is like- 
ly to be entirely displeasing to me, throw him 
against you." 

Rebecca sat perfectly silent, and her father saw 
that there was more than he cared to know. At 
last she said, " Please, father, has Mr. Morley 
a daughter ?" 

"He may have a dozen for aught I know. 
I only know his eminent character ; I know no- 
thing of his domestic life, except that he is a wid- 
ower." 

* * Because he told me he had, and told me much 
about her. And Hagbut denies that there is any 
such daughter." 

" Hagbut is probably overreaching himself in 
some way," said Mr. Turner, coolly. " Suppose, 
for an instance, that Morley had a daughter who 
had done him discredit, such as yourself, you 
know, he might possibly be scheming to keep 
her as long as possible in the back-ground, and 
make anger between you and Morley. In which, 
you see, he has already failed, for Morley has 
told you all about her. Mind, once more, in con- 
clusion ; if there is any man of whom I should 
disapprove in this case, Hagbut thinks he wins 
£8000 by your marrying him, and he "will con- 
trive that you should meet him. And so, good- 
night." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

"^ HAfiTOP. 

Mab, the little dog, used to bark furiously at 
strangers in general, and regarded both Carry 
and Mr. Turner in that light. So, when, two 
days after the last conversation, Riebecca was 
told that there was a gentleman to see her, Mab 
barked all the way down stairs, but on getting 
to the sitting-room door began to whine and 
scratch joyously, so that Rebecca thought it was 
Mr. Morley. 

But it was not ; it was only the magnificent 
young sailor, Hartop. She was sorry that he 
had come ; and, without perceiving her cold re- 
served air, he came frankly and joyously up to 
her, and took her hand. 

" I could not get to you a moment before ; I 
have been unloading all the day long, ever since 
we were in port till to-day. My uncle, Mr. Hag- 
but, suggested to me that it would be only kind 
if I were to come and tell you about those two." 
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Her father's words came on her with a shock. 
This, then, was the man selected by Mr. Hagbat 
as the one most likely to make mischief between 
her and her father. The man of all others the 
most dangerous. 

"Yet how could he have known thatf" It 
was indeed a puzzle, if it were not an accident. 
All this went through her mind so quickly that 
she did not keep him waiting for his answer. 
She said, promptly, "What two ?" 

"Why Mr. Morley and Hetty, to be sure," he 
replied, wondering. 

"Then there is a Hetty?" said Rebecca, with 
animation. 

"There was three days ago," he said, laugh- 
ing ; "and I think you will find a young person 
of her appearance, and claiming her name, walk- 
ing about with her father in the Boopjes of Rot- 
terdam this afternoon." 

"She is a good sailor, I dare say," said Re- 
becca. 

**It would be a queer thing for her if she 
wasn't," said Hartop, with another look of won- 
der. "But I didn't come here to talk about 
her ; I should talk all the afternoon if I began 
about her. Do allow me to assure you that of 
all the pretty, innocent, little birds that fly over 
the tropic sea, she is the prettiest and most in- 
nocent ; and of all the brave hearts which beat 
truest and most steady in the worst gale that 
ever blew, hers is the truest and steadiest. They 
will set you against her, but don't believe them." 

" Why should they set nie against her ?" asked 
Rebecca. 

"She broke through rules, you know," said 
he, seriously. ** If she and I had been what we 
are now, I should most likely have been against 
it. But that was afterward. We won't talk of 
her ; you shall judge her for yourself. Now I 
want to ask you to walk with me. Do come. 
It is the only civility I can show you." 

"I will go and ask my father," she said, and 
so left him. 

Mr. Turner was sitting alone in his bedroom, 
brooding in his chair, and hearing some one 
coming, caught up his Bible and bent his head 
over it : a fact made patent to Rebecca by see- 
ing that he held it upside down. 

*' Father," she said, quietly, as soon as she 
had shut the door, " the young man you warned 
me of has come from Mr. Hagbut ; and I have 
come to ask your leave to go out to walk with 
him for an hour or so." 

" No !" cried Mr. Turner, shutting up his Bi- 
ble. " Why, this is as good as a play. Tell me 
all about it. Who is he ?" 

" He is young Hartop, a sailor ; Mr. Hagbut's 
nephew." 

" Hagbut knows something against him, then, 
or — stay, let us condenm no man — he has calcu- 
lated on my having objections to your marrying 
a sailor ; that is it. Now, my girl, let us have 
it all out ; there is more to come. I have not 
watched witnesses' eyes for nothing all my life." 

" You remember that Mr. Hagbut denied that 
Mr. Morley had a daughter." 

" Certamly." 

"Well, he has such a daughter, and her name 
is Hetty ; and this young man is engaged to be 
married to her. And he describes her as the 
most perfect being ever seen. I don't know how 
I know it, but I do know this — if any thing were 



to come between this splendid Hetty and him- 
self he would be a lost man." 

" Then you see my theory of her being disrep- 
utable, and of Hagbut's keeping her in the back- 
ground to make a quarrel on the score of want 
of confidence between you and Morley, falls to 
the ground. I was under the impression that, 
if there were such a girl, Hagbut would advise 
Morley to keep her in the back-ground until you 
were well committed to him, and then reveal her 
disreputable existence by means of one of those 
savory old catamarans — ^\'essels, I mean. But 
this theory falls to the ground now, if she is 
what the young man says she is. She can not 
have done any thing." 

"She has done something, though, and some- 
thing rather strong. Her own father hinted it 
to me, and her own devoted lover confirmed it. 
I don't want to know what it is, but the young 
man who is to marry her hoped just now that 
the good ladies, whom you so well describe as 
savory catamarans, would not prejudice me 
against her. He says she has broken through 
rules." 

"I wish / could," said poor Mr. Turner; 
"but I am too old. Go on, Rebecca, we have 
had less tTian half at present. You have never 
got together e>'idence yet, my good girl, and so 
you can't tell by a witness's eyes whether the 
story is all told." 

Rebecca laughed, and, for the first time in her 
life, sat down by her father's knee, and leaned 
her head against it. 

"You are right," she went on. "Do you 
remember that you said — well, if there was any 
young man, with whom I was in danger, who 
was disagreeable to you, that Hagbut would 
throw him against me. He has done so." 

"Is there danger with this young man, then? 
Where could you have seen him ?" 

"In your own house; here, in the presence 
of Mr. Morley. And there was danger about 
him. And I want to go out a-walking with 
him. And you are going to let me." 

"Then there is no danger now?'* 

" Not a bit," said Rebecca. " He has blown 
all my fancies to the winds in ten minutes by 
his clear manly frankness, just as I created them 
in ten minutes for myself. No danger at all.'* 

"That is "well," said Mr. Turner, noticing 
that, now his hand was very near his daugh- 
ter's beautiful hair, there was a strange pleasure 
in passing his hand through it. "But have you 
ever been indiscreet about this young man : to 
Carry, for instance ?'* 

" I could not tell Carry what I had never con- 
fessed to myself," said Rebecca. * ' Yet it would 
seem as if the man had second-sight." 

" Carry possibly gave him some hint." 

" But she could not have done so, father. She 
never heard of him in her life." 

"Then I will tell you what it is, my child. 
It is only an old dodge of priestcraft, which is 
now called Jesuitism ; as if a real Jesuit would 
have made such a risk. He sent him here on a 
chance of confusing counsel, finding himself pos- 
sible to make the most likely hash of matters, 
and pick his own interest out — that is all ; but 
Mr. Morley has put vou on your guard. No- 
thing more than that. And, indeed, there was 
nothing more; for Hagbut was quite as much 
fool as knave. 
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"Well, he has failed," said Mr. Turner. 
" Where is the young man ? Let us see him." 

Rebecca, rising, reminded her father that the 
young man had been waiting down stairs above 
half an hour ; and they went to see him. 

The young man, splendid as he was in beauty 
and stature, accustomed to bully all sailors and 
officials in every part of the globe, was terribly 
frightened at this dry old English attorney. He 
and Jack Hord (of Wilmington, U. S. ; the New 
York branch of the family, lately enriched, call 
tliemselves Howard) had with their stretchers 
alone kept the boat free from the swarm of 
monkey -like Portuguese, nearly two hundred 
strong, gesticulating and showing knives, while 
the rest of their comrades were half-persuading, 
half-carrying, that very indiscreet young man, 
Cornelius Kelly, back to the boat; Cornelius 
not being in the least drunk, but having been 
insulted by being called Lutherano, to which he 
could only answer by howling, * * Mono ! Mono !" 
That had been a very dangerous disturbance, as 
dangerous a one as Belem Castle sees often in 
these peaceful times. Also this young man had 
been in other rows of a different kind. His 
strong lungs and liis commanding presence had 
brought him into trouble before now. While he 
was in the service of a small house, in a screw 
steamer off the w^est coast of South America, 
he, noticing the barometer and the weather gen- 
erally, had given orders to get up steam and put 
to sea, the captain being still on shore, and he 
dreading a gale. There was no gale, only an 
earthquake, and he proved clearly that the ship 
would have been thrown a mile inland, if he had 
not given these orders ; but the captain got him 
dismissed. In short, this young man Hartop had 
been in all kinds of trouble and bother, and had 
never yet shown himself afraid of any one. When 
his certificate was in question he was as bold and 
as free before the court as any man. But this dry 
old lawyer frightened him to death. For a guilty 
man is frightened before a lawyer, and a sailor 
hates and dreads one. I think a real sailor fears 
nothing but a lawyer. What must a guilty sailor 
feel? 

And Hartop was a deeply guilty man. To the 
people he loved and trusted more than any in 
the world, to Hartop and Hetty, Mr. Morley had 
confided the fact that he was going to ask Re- 
becca to be his wife, if things looked in any way 
promising; and had at the same time begged 
them never to confide the fact to any human be- 
ing. The poor girl must not be put in a false po- 
sition again. So young Hartop, being full of 
kindliness and happiness, did not know how 
much his future father-in-law had said to Re- 
becca, and was under the general impression 
that old Turner was a Turk — with a large dow- 
ry ready, provided no indiscretion was commit- 
ted — ^who knew nothing about the arrangement. 
And also this Turk was a lawyer, a creature worse 
than any Turk. So the young man, treading 
on molten iron, bowed down, terrified, before 
Mr. Turner. 

Mr. Turner could not have known this, but he 
might have guessed it possible. He was happy, 
as far as he could be, but the chance of bullying 
a young sailor was too good to be lost. He did 
not reassure that young man at all. 

** How do you do, Sir? My daughter informs 
me that you wish to take her out for a walk." 
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If it met your views. Sir," said young Har- 
top. 

** The question is, whether it meets my daugh- 
ter's ^-iews?" said Mr. Turner, grimly. "Our 
neighbors are censorious. But if she wants to 
go, she can. " 

" I do want to go, pa," she said. 

"Then get your bonnet on," he added, and 
followed her. 

"Rebecca," he said to her, following her into 
her room, " there is no harm in that lad, my 
child. That lad is in love, and not with you." 

**I know that," said Rebecca, cheerfully. 

"Then look here," said her father; "don*t 
cross-question him about this daughter of Mor- 
ley's, this Hetty. It is not fkir on him. If she 
has been a fool, he won't care much to tell you 
about it. Are you quite safe, old girl ?" 

"Quite safe, pa," said Rebecca. And some- 
how they kissed one another. And Rebecca 
said, "Pa, dear, why are we not always like 
this ?" 

And he said, " Let us try to be." 

And so ended the incipient romance of the 
young sailor Hartop. At least as regards Re- 
becca. 



CHAPTER XV. 

REBECCA^S VOYAGE WITH HIM, AND WHAT THEY 
SAW, AND WHAT SHE SAW WHEN THEY GAME 
HOME. 

This was the occasion of Rebecca's first voy- 
age. And she took her voyage in the sole com- 
pany of the young man whom she had considered 
to be dangerous to her peace of mind. And it 
is singular that he was not now — now that the 
brooding engendered by the house and by the 
lane were no more — no longer dangerous at all ; 
but that she wanted to talk about Hetty, but did 
not do so because he did not ; and that he did 
not talk about Hetty because he thought her a 
dangerous subject. For Hetty had broken rules. 
He talked about the sea, and about the wild free 
lands that lay beyond Limehouse. He asked her 
if she were a good sailor, and she answered that 
she supposed she was no worse than another, and 
repeated her question, "Was Hetty a good sail- 
or ?" and he repeated his previous mysterious an- 
swer, '* It would be a queer thing, surely, if she 
were not." 

The wind was free and fresh from the south, 
and the little steamer went fast and busy from 
wharf to wharf down the river. Under the 
bright sun, and the nimble pure air, and the 
changing of the scene, Rebecca grew happy, and 
showed her happiness by a thoughtful silence. 

"Are you comfortable, Miss Turner?" said 
Hartop. 

"I am more than comfortable. I am per- 
fectly happy. I can not tell why, but it is so. 
It was wonderfully kind of you to bring me here. 
I have never seen any thing like this before in 
my life. This is most wonderful and most beau- 
tiful." 

"It is as good as carrying the northeast trade 
over the line to hear you say so," replied Hartop. 

Said Rebecca, "I wish we could go to some 
place where we could see which way the ship 
was going." 

And so Hartop carried her to the front of the 
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little vessel, and set her tliere. And she said, 
"Would you be so good as not to talk to me? 
You sailors smoke your pipes, I know. Would 
you kindly smoke yours now, and let me sit in 
silence ?" 

Hartop sat on the deck at her feet to leeward 
and smoked. The little throbbing boat carried 
them both past the wharves and the city toward 
the sea ; she sitting in a Cashmere shawl like a 
figure-head. From time to time she said to him, 
** Are you tired?" and he said, ** No. He was 
very happy. Why should he be tired ?" 

"Because you are not talking to any body," 
said Rebecca. "I don't wish. to talk; and I 
am afraid that I am bad company." 

"You are very good and comfortable com- 
pany," said Hartop. "The worst mate of all 
is a sulky mate, and the next worst is a jawing 
mate. I took you out for pleasure, not for jaw. 
For instance, where were you when you spoke?" 

"I was at the island of St. Borondon, in the 
Atlantic. The island where all things go right 
for evermore," said Rebecca. *' Where were 
you?" 

"I don't know that island," said Hartop. 
"For my part, I was crawling along in a fruit 
brig under TenerifFe, and thinking how lletty 
got on in that short-chopping North Sea. Break 
your slate, you know, and tilt the fragment up in 
the window above the level of your eye, and you 
get TenerifFe. But lor, you can't dream what 
TenerifFe is. And still less Tristan d'Acunha. 
And still less the approach to the Australian 
shore. No man knows what that is till he has 
seen it. Did you ever see the west front of 
Wells cathedral?" 

"No. Why?" 

*' Because it is like Madeira, on the Atlantic 
side," said Hartop. "But what can you know 
about islands ? You have never seen any. " 

Rebecca had not. 

''Islands are like cathedrals. Have you ever 
seen a cathedral ?" 

Only St. Paul's, it seemed, with a distant view 
of Westminster. 

**Mr. Morley told us you had seen nothing," 
said this young man. "Now, islands and ca- 
thedrals are one and the same thing. They are 
the cathedrals of the wide, cruel sea, and God 
Almighty built . them with his own kind hands. 
The cathedrals ashore were built by the priests : 
the cathedrals of the sea were built by God Al- 
mighty's own hands. Think of that. Miss Re- 
becca. And what is the object of a cathedral ? 
Peace. I have sailed with all creeds, and they 
all ask for peace ; and I tell them all that after 
the wild wandering sea you get peace on an 
island. I wish We could go to an island — ^us 
four together." 

Rebecca was too far in dream-land to ask him 
what he meant by "us four." The river grew 
yet and yet more busy, and at last the tall masts 
in the pool came in sight, the nimble little steam- 
er stopped, and Hartop aroused her by saying, 
" Will you go back now, or where will you go ?" 

"T^e me on toward the sea, and let me be 
still," she said. And in a few minutes the dex- 
trous Hartop had her on board a boat bound 
for Gravesend, and they throbbed along on their 
strange voyage once more. 

As the ships grew larger and larger her eyes 
seemed to ei^pand. Hartop looked on her with 



that strange reverential superstition which the 
highest class of sailor has toward a beautiful 
woman. The old sailors' fancy is that a ship in 
full sail, a field of com, and a beautiful woman 
are the three finest things in nature ; and the 
reason they will give you for this is, that all of 
these three things shadow out the hope of in- 
crease. For my own part, I know many less 
beautiful superstitions ; but that part of it which 
relates to the beautiful woman was very much 
in bold Hartop's soul that day, as he sat looking 
stealthily at her, in the light of his future mo- 
ther-in-law, thinking that she was really after all 
worthy of even Mr. Morley; and, moreover, turn- 
ing over the wonderful fact that she had never 
seen Hetty in her life. She spoke at last. 

"Are these the real ships that go down into 
the great deep sea ?" 

"Yes," he said, eagerly. "There they are, 
Miss Turner, ready for any thing, from Came- 
roons to Sydney. See that long-bodied, low- 
lying screw there. Very sister" — ^he succeeded 
in saying — "ship that Hetty was wrecked ip; 
two years ago." 

"Has Hetty been shipwrecked, then?" said 
Rebecca. 

Hartop looked at her wonderingly for an in- 
stant, but thought, "She knows nothing. It is 
for Morley to tell her." 

"Yes, she has been wrecked three times now. 
That last time was the time when the Queen 
wrote to her and sent her the Bible. I have 
often laughed when I told her that I would nev- 
er sail in the same ship with her. " 

"Wrecked three times!" said Rebecca, half- 
awakened. "Was Mr. Morley ever wrecked 
with his daughter?'* 

' * Not likely, " said Hartop. ' * The Lord don't 
cast his best tools aside like that. It is easy 
enough. Miss Turner, for a game and plucky 
girl like Hetty to stand on a cracking and burst- 
ing deck, with the cruel sea hurling around her, 
no hope of life, and keep a parcel of women from 
going quite mad, by singing of hymns to them, 
and by telling them of Christ who walked on the 
waters, as Hetty did ; why, that is a thing any 
woman could do. You could do it if you gave 
your mind to it. Het did that, and Het is a 
brick. But she didn't do this. It took a man 
to do this. Mr. Morley went alone into the 
rowdiest drinking-house in the Nevada track in 
the old times in California. Taylor himself had 
warned him that he was a dead man if he went, 
for to refuse drink in that house meant death. 
Morley laughed at Taylor himself, went into the 
grog-shop, was challenged to drink, and then 
cast the liquor on the ground, and before he 
came out of that grog-shop had given them a 
piece of his mind. Taylor said that he would 
not have done it. What do you think of that, 
for instance ?" 

" I am all abroad," said Rebecca. " It would 
seem that Hetty is brave, but that Mr. Morley 
is braver." 

"There is no man alive like Mr. Morley," 
said Hartop. "He don't know what fear is." 

" Let us talk about these ships," said Rebecca, 
" and leave Mr. Morley to take care of himself." 

So he told her all about them — ^where they 
sailed to, how strangely they leaped and plunged 
in their agony at sea, for all they were so stiil 
and sUent now. This one had cqisna ^t^\si^'^i5£cBw^ 
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on slowly and silently among towering icebergs, 
the one beside her was fresh from the palm- 
fringed quays of the Pacific. So he sat in her 
gentle loyalty and talked to her, she speaking 
seldom, but sitting wrapped in herself: he never 
tiring of talking to her and sitting near her. Lit- 
tle did she dream of the tie which bound him so 
closely to her; little did she know what sacred 
and deeply-loved being she was to him ; how he 
and the two others had talked about her hour by 
hour; how deeply important she was to three 
people : one of whom she had never seen, one 
whom she had seen but twice, and a third she 
had scarcely seen half a dozen times. These 
kind souls had been preparing a home for her in 
their hearts, and she knew not of it. 

It was only when he left her, very late, they 
having come from Woolwich by railway, at her 
fathers door, that she appreciated how utterly 
she had lost herself. " I fear he will scold me, 
she thought, " and our new-made confidence will 
sufier;" but the maid only heard that he was 
busy, and that Miss Caroline was in her room. 
Somehow the company of this most excellent 
and most admirable Carry did not seem in any 
way to suit this young lady who had been wool- 
gathering in the moon all day ; she took ofi* her 
hat, and catching up her little dog walked slow- 
ly along the hall. 

When she was nearly opposite her father's 
room-door she put down her little dog and 
took off" her hat, letting her hair fall do>vn by 
accident. Mab immediately began to run round 
and round, barking, after her tail. 

The noise instantly aroused Mr. Turner, for 
coming out quickly and closing the door behind 
him, he found himself face to face, under the 
light in the passage, with a beautiful and noble- 
looking woman, draped nearly from head to foot 
in a Cashmere shawl, with part of her hair fallen 
down — a woman who looked very quiet, still, and 
calm, and whom he recognized, to his own as- 
tonishment, as his own daughter, Bebecca. 

He had never realized her before. He had 
never truly trusted her before. There was some- 
thing now in the calm, strong, gentle face which 
made him see an ally, an ally worth all the world. 
Mr. Turner had been something else before he 
had been converted, it seemed ; for the first real 
word of confidence he ever uttered to his daugh- 
ter smelled very strongly of the evil odor of the 
old Adam. 

"Where the devil have you been all this 
time?" 

" I have been down among the ships with Het- 
ty's lover, Tom Hartop," she said, "I am very 
sorry, father ; but I was so happy — " 

"Hang Tom Hartop," said Mr. Turner, in 
a whisper. "Come in here, and hold your 
tongue. I want your help, child ; take up your 
dog and nurse it — ^it will be an excuse for not 
talking." 

"Hetty is brave, but Morley is braver," was 
what she thought. ' * Let me see what I can do. " 
So she took up Mab, stilled her and passed in, to 
find two men in her father's room, whom she had 
never seen before. 

The first her eye rested on was a gallant-look- 
ing young gentleman. Lord Ducetoy. She had 
seen a specimen of his class before, had been 
with one all day, indeed ; so her eyes turned to 
the other, who was a man the like of which she 



had never seen before, and which, I hope, we 
may never see. 

A noble-looking old gentleman. Li his dress, 
in his hands, in his complexion, there was Gren- 
I tleman written with no unerring hand. Yet sunk 
in a heap on a chair, with limp limbs, bowed 
head, and an appealing, whipped-hound look in 
his handsome face. She had never seen such a 
fine gentleman before ; and she had never seen 
such a hopeless look of humble pleading woe. 
Mr. Spicer the sweep on Sunday, or Jim Akin 
the coster-monger, looked grander than he. 

" My daughter, " said Mr. Turner, as he brought 
in Bebecca. "Lord Ducetoy, Sir Gorhambory 
Townsend." 

"You have brought in the young lady to put 
a stop to this conversation, I suppose ?" said Sir 
Gorhambury. 

"That is the case exactly," said Mr. Turner. 
But Lord Ducetoy and Sir Gorhambuiy, boti 
heated, continued it. 

"I never harmed you, Ducetoy. That pro- 
test from the bank only came from one of the 
rascally directors. Why should you serve me 
thus r 

"because, uncle, as I have told you before, I 
do not desire that my plate, jewels, and bonds 
should go in the bankruptcy." 

"And as I have told you before, the mere 
redeposit of them would just enable us to pull 
through. If the chattels and papers so long 
left in our hands were now deposited again, it 
would give confidence in quarters where we want 
confidence, and pull us through." 

" Uncle, the utmost I will do will be to pay in 
£500, and not withdraw my account." 

"I have never, I swear solemnly," said Sir 
Gorhambury, "done any thing to injure any 
human being. I worked hard at that bank, 
and we sold it for £200,000. Since then I 
have been living as a country squire. By my 
connection with religion I attracted deposits fh)m 
Christian widows and orphans. It is not I only 
that am ruined, for my estates will not one-half 
stand the drain on them. I could stand an alms- 
house myself (God knows, I wish I were alone 
with God in one now), but all these widows and 
orphans are to sink into poverty through their 
trust in me. I profess, and I ruin widows and 
orphans, all because my nephew refuses to de- 
posit papers and jewels which would pull us 
through. And my poor son. Oh, my poor 
son! And so you won't pull us through as 
you might? The mere fact of your moving 
them to another banker's is ruin to us." 

" I tell you, uncle, that I will not remove my 
account." 

"Your account. Our only assets are your 
mortgages. These papers, you have moved them 
to another banker's. Where are they then ?" said 
the old man, with his first 'flush of fire. Turner 
answered : 

" Sir Gorhambury, the papers to which you al- 
lude are in a place which renders it unlikely that 
they will ever be used in a criminal court against 
any one. I am sorry to close the conversation in 
this way, but consider it closed." 

Sir Gorhambury said not one word, but rose 
firmly and calmly, and walked toward the door. 
Lord Ducetoy said, " Good-night, uncle, " but the 
old man never answered him. Mr. Turner was 
going to escort him to the door, when he sudden* 
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ly found himself confronted by his daughter, 
with a candle in her hand, who boldly and 
firnily put her hand upon his chest and push- 
ed him back. Saying, in a whisper, 

' ' That is a broken man ; he wants a woman 
with him." Turner bowed his head reverential- 
ly and went back. Sir Gorhambuiy went down 
stairs with Rebecca, holding the light. 

"You have lost your money, Sir, have you 
not ?" she said. 

He answered, "Yes." 

"A good many people who come here have 
lost their money," she said, briskly. "I wish I 
had lost mine ; all the trouble I ever had in my 
life has been through the money my father is go- 
ing to leave me when he dies, which will be the 
bitterest day of my life. Keep up your spirits, 
and laugh about it." 

"You can not laugh after seventy. Madam," 
said the old man ; yet she fancied that he walked 
out into the dim dark night more cheerfully for 
what she had said. 



CHAPTER XVL 

▲ CONFIDENCE OF THREE. 

When she came back Lord Ducetoy was walk- 
ing up and down, and saying : 

"It would have been perfectly monstrous for 
me to do what he proposed. I might have ruined 
myself and gone to Canada again to help him ; 
but to help an unlimited company ? — no. You 
will continue your trust, for friendship's sake. 
Ah, here is my cousin. Cousin, if you were 
engaged to the finest girl in the whole world — 
who, I am happy to say, has not ten pounds — ^you 
would scarcely put a considerable part of your 
property ^to bankruptcy to please your uncle!" 

" As I never was engaged to the finest girl in 
the world," said Rebecca; "and as I have no 
uncle, I can not answer the question, Lord 
Ducetoy. But it is supper -time, and I am 
very hungry ; for I have spent most of the day 
among the ships down the river, in company 
with a very handsome young sailor; a man I 
am getting more and more fond of every time I 
see him — a young man who wijl be fairly in a 
position to many after his next voyage." 

If Lord Ducetoy had lived only in England 
he might have mistaken her. But he had been 
to the Westward, and had seen what pure and 
true gallantry may exist between man and wo- 
man, with the most entire freedom of innocent 
speech. Mr. Turner's brow grew dark when 
she said this. Lord Ducetoy laughed, and said, 
"You are bridemaid, then; and who is the 
bride?" 

"Hetty Morley is the bride," said Rebecca, 
at supper, with her eyes wide open ; " but what 
she is I can not conceive. She has done some- 
thing extraordinaiy ; has pulled down the pil- 
lars of the Philistines* temple in some way. But 
I want to speak about the old man whom I saw 
oat Be tender with him, you two. I mean 
my Lord, and Father. " 

" Believe me we will. Miss Turner," said Lord 
Ducetoy. " Believe me that we mean nothing 
else. He will never want for any thing he has 
been accustomed to till the day of his death. 
TeU my cousin that." 



" Why do you call me cousin ?" said Rebecca, 

" Your mother was my first cousin," said he. 

And soon after that she went away ; but her 
father told her not to go to bed. Lord Ducetoy 
said, when she had gone away, 

"What a splendid creature! How have I 
angered her ?" • 

'"''By mentioning your cousinship, my lord. 
In oui' case our family connection with yours 
has not been happy ; the girl knows something 
of it, or her instincts have told her. And in- 
stead of harking back to the traditions of your 
order, or staying in the respectable mean of ours, 
she has cast herself into utter Radicalism, which 
has given me great trouble in my religious con- 
nection. The girl don't know a duchess from a 
dustman's wife." 

"Well, I got the same way of thinking in the 
prairies," said the honest young fellow. 

" Yes, there is no Radical like a young Whig," 
said Turner, with a sneer. 

"I shall get it all knocked out of me as I 
grow up, then," said Lord Ducetoy. 

"Undoubtedly," said Turner, suddenly and 
keenly, some old gleam of Puritan democracy 
flashing out irrepressibly. "In your class the 
metal never rings true. It can't. Every word 
you say is said with a view to excuse your or- 
der, to excuse its mere existence." 

"We are afraid of your attacking our prop- 
erty, you see," said the youth ; "you democrats 
are always holding that over us ; that is what 
makes Tories. It is odd that a man like you, 
who have made so much money by the mere 
legal waifs and strays of our family property, 
should be a Radical. / am. I have land in 
Canada, and land in the United States ; and, if 
you don't know it, I can tell you that society in 
New England is much pleasanter than I can find 
in this cockneyfied England." 

Mr. Turner was not prepared with arguments. 
This young lord was mad. At that time. He 
would not be considered quite so mad now. The 
idea of a man of many acres, and high position, 
craving for the rest and peace of pure democracy 
was horrifying to him. His religion was tolera- 
bly democratic, certainly ; but he had never re- 
duced it to practice. 

There was one thing he knew, however, and 
practiced too, which he had got from his religion 
— mercy. 

Rebecca was waiting for him in his bedroom, 
and she began : 

"What is the matter about that old gentie- 
man?" 

"I kept you up to tell you," he answered. 
"He and his brother sold their bank to a com- 
pany, and retired on their property, leaving their 
accumulated property liable to the clainis of the 
limited company ; and his brother has died with- 
out any children ; and the old man has left his 
eldest son in the bank ; and both father and son, 
to keep things square, have forged names. They 
have forged my name among others ; and I have 
got the forged papers in the house, and they know 
it. And I want to spare the old one if I can ; 
but the young one knows I have -his forgeries 
here, and he has set men on — for burglary, no 
less. If those papers were to go out of my hands 
and get into tiie bankruptcy which is coming, 
those two men, father and son, would go to Port- 
land. If I were to texsvos^ >Jssfc*"^B^'^^ xa «ssrj^ 
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er banker's it would be known, and bring on die 

smash sooner. And so it is all here, and you 
know it. Thirty thousand pounds are under that 
bed. So keep awake, and keep your dog awake. 
Give me a kiss and go to bed now." 



CHAPTER XVn. 

A WEDDING. 

As the little stoiyruns on, we must come again 
to Mr. Hagbut's affair. 

Was this actually Carry ? Yes, it was actually 
Carry. Rebecca had helped to dress her, but 
Rebecca scarcely knew her, when she came into 
the room in her modest bride's dress. She was 
so pretty and so bright that Rebecca scarcely 
knew her own sister. 

Rebecca was by no means acting as bride- 
maid: far from it. In the first place, her fa- 
ther had rebelled against bridemaids altogether; 
and in the course of a somewhat peppery con- 
versation with Rebecca had said that she herself, 
considering what her relations with the bride- 
groom had been, had much better stay away her- 
self. But Rebecca, getting more and more sure 
of her position with her father every day, had de- 
clined to stay away. 

"Not see old Carry married!" she said; **I 
am sure I would not miss it for all the world. 
She has been a dear, good, loving sister to me, 
and has borne more petulance from me than I 
ever have from her." 

**Then you don't feel any spite against her or 
him ?" said Mr. Turner. 

"Law, pa, what nonsense!" said Rebecca. 

Although there were no real bridemaids, at 
the same time two young ladies were, as Hartop 
or Morley (or, for that matter, Hetty) would have 
said, "told off" to act in that capacity. They 
were from Miss Soper's school, and they wept 
as copiously as any bridemaids at St. Georges, 
Hanover Square. Carry did not feel at all as if 
she wanted to cry ; but she thought it was the 
proper thing to do, and cried hard. 

The neighbors came in and chattered and 
giggled — Mrs. Russel and Miss Soper among 
them. After they had come in and saluted the 
bride Miss Soper drove her sharp elbow into 
Mrs. Russel's side, and said : 

" Is he coming ?" 

" Who ?" said Mrs. Russel. 

"Morley." 

"/don't know," said Mrs. Russel. "Don't 
shove like that ; you've broke two of my ribs, I 
do believe." 

"Where's she?" said Miss Soper. 

"Who?" said Mrs. Russel. 

"Rebecca." 

"/ don't know," said Mrs. Russel. " She 
will hardly have the face to show, I should think. 
I wish you would get out of that trick of ramming 
your elbow into another person's ribs when you 
ask a question. I'm black and blue — No. Why, 
that's her, ain't it, again the wall ?" 

It was her,* Mrs. Russel. That grand beauty, 
with her chin on her hand and her elbow on her 
knee, who sat alone, with her great speculative 
eyes, seeing beyond you and the crowd behind 
you, was Rebecca. And as she sat there that 
morning, all alone, dressed in dove-colored silk 



and pearfs, diere was scarcely a handsomer wo- 
man in all old England, from palace to cottage.' 
Your eye was not trained for beauty ; yoa could 
not see it. 

Miss Soper could, to a certain extent. In hec 
business of schoolmistress she had had so much 
beauty put under her eye that she knew it when 
she saw it. Mrs. Russel's definition of beauty 
would have limited itself to "a fresh complex- 
ion. " Miss Soper had a dim idea of generalizing 
from fact. Jewelers' clerks get a knowledge of 
what is the prevailing taste in jewelry. An old 
picture-dealer's clerk will tell you what will sell, 
and what will not. So Soper, in her trade, knew 
a pretty girl when she saw one, thougb in her of- 
fice of dragon she disliked receiving them. But 
she knew more. She was well-connected in the 
trade, and she knew houses who would take an 
article which was seldom ofiered to her, and 
which often, in her way of doing things, gave 
her great trouble — a very handsome girt So 
looking at Rebecca, she said : 

" She is wonderfully handsome,'* 

"Do you think so, my dear?" said Mrs. Rus- 
sel. " I can't see it." 

" No one ever supposed so," said Miss Soper. 

"Don't shove again, dear; pray don't," said 
Mrs. Russel. 

"What did I tell you about that girl, when 
we got her forbidden to go out of the lane?" said 
Miss Soper. 

"I forget," said Mrs. Russel. 

As it seemed that Miss Soper had forgotten 
also, she resumed the discussion at another point 

"Shall we go and speak to her?" said Miss 
Soper. 

" My dear soul," said the really good Russel, 
"I think we ought. The poor child is pining 
over Mr. Hagbut; it would be only kind." 

Was she, Mrs. Russel? No, she was away 
from you all, with the sounds of the great sea. 
While she had been sitting there in her dove- 
colored silk all alone she had watched your fig- 
ures till she had tired of them, and had gone to 
sea once or twice. You were quite out of her 
thought. She did not want to be .naughty, but 
she could. Why did not you leave her alone ? 

She could be horribly naughty, and she had 
the most intense dislike for these two ladies. If 
you had told her that Mrs. Russel was only a 
hot-tempered, gossiping scold, who would hare 
given the bed from under her to release the son 
she had scolded out of doors, she would have 
laughed at you. If you had told her that that 
intolerable woman, Miss Soper, was in her way 
a heroine, and had slaved all her life to keep a 
ruined family together, and in doing so — ^in train- 
ing virtuous women, had done more good than 
was ever likely to fall to the share of our poor 
Rebecca, she would have laughed at you again. 
Their formulas had been rendered hateful to her, 
and she hated them through their formulas, which 
had plagued her. She was a very naughty girl, 
and they made her naughtier. 

She was rounding some dim wild, cape in a 
gale of wind, and there were two with her whom 
she knew and one who always stood perversky 
behind her. And the one who stood behind her 
kept saying like a cuckoo, " Not yet Not yet." 
And again like a blackbird, " Not till you're fit. 
Not till you're fit." And there suddenly ap- 
proach to her her deadly enemies, the Russel and 
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the Soper. What reader would trust her temper 
under such circumstances ? 

She rose and gave them a sweeping courtesy, 
and, may I say it, the devil entered into her. It 
was only a veiy little one. 

*' Are you quite well, Miss Turner?" said the 
fat Russel. 

** I am quite well, thank you," said Rebecca. 
"I had a holiday lately. It has done me much 
good." 

"Indeed! another?" said the Soper, alluding 
My the terrible escapade to Ramsgate. 

**Yes," said Rebecca, looking at her with a 
look which the Soper had never seen in any of 
her school-girl's faces. "Another. A young 
gentleman from the sea, came and took me out 
for a holiday, and he took me down the river all 
the way to Gravesend. And we were together 
all day." 

'*Who went with you, my dear?" said Mrs. 
Hussel. 

"He did," said Rebecca. 
"No one else?" 

" What did we want with any one else ? He 
was very handsome and agreeable, and a third 
would have been one too many. I should like 
you to be introduced to that young gentleman, 
Miss Soper. His hair is so beautiful. Little 
curls all over his head. He sat at my feet the 
most of the time, and if I had had a pair of scis- 
sors, I believe I should have snipped one off." 

The allied powers retreated. Says Russel, 
*' That girl will go to the bad." 

*' Not she," hissed Soper in her ear. " She is 
just the very one of all others who won't. She 
is not in my line — I don't have that article in 
my establishment ; but I know enough to know 
that." 

Rebecca said to herself, " It is the only way 
to treat you people. If kings and priests would 
not make outrageous pretensions, democracy 
would die : at least pa says so. Ha ! you two ; 
Carry said you were coming." 

She sat perfectly still after this, in her old atti- 
tude, quite quiet, knowing that they would come 
to her. The chairs beside her were unoccupied, 
for the Philistines did not know exactly whether 
they ought to go near her, and her father made 
no sign. " Those two" were quickly sitting be- 
side her. She was determined to amuse herself, 
and in answer to their greetings she replied, with- 
out raising her chin from her hand, 
"Where is Hetty?" 
"She is at home," said Mr. Morley. 
"What is she doing?" said Rebecca, without 
moving. 

"She is not doing any thing to-day," said 
young Hartop. "She is getting the duds to- 
gether. Change of ship, you know." 

* * Now, Jack," said Mr. Morley. " Mind your 
promise." 

Rebecca, from young Hartop's silence, thought 
that Morley was angry ; but moving her chin from 
her hand and looking up in his face she saw that 
his eyebrows were raised, and that the comers 
of his month were down. She also noticed that 
he looked more handsome than any man she had 
ever seen. But she had noticed that before. 

The next properly arranged wedding you go 
to, when you have looked at the bridegroom long 
enongh, look at the bride's father. If it is a well 
arranged marriage there will be the same light in 



the eyes of both. This was not a well arranged 
wedding, for our poor Rebecca, whom I hope 
you have forgiven, had rather spoiled it by her 
wild conduct. Mr. Hagbut had changed rather 
quickly too ; and there was a cloud over it by 
his mere presence. Mr. Turner, man of the world, 
knew this, and did not show to advantage ; he 
was haggard and worn, and bent his head. 

He had been into the room and out again. She 
had scarcely noticed him at first, but when he 
came in a second time, she watched his bowed 
head and rose to her feet. 

I know a young lady of such strange and radi- 
ant beauty, that I and my companion always 
know, when we go to a country gathering, in one 
instant, whether she is there or not. Rebecca's 
beauty was not so great as that lady's, I will al- 
low ; yet when she rose from between Hartop 
and Mr. Morley her presence was felt. The bab- 
ble which was going on in awaiting the bride- 
groom died into whispers — into silence — as she 
came softly forward and kissed her father. 

"Give me your blessing, father !" 

Turner raised his head as she bent hers. 

"The Lord of Miriam and of Jael bless thee, 
my daughter. Smite as Jael, then sing as Mi- 
riam. Thou art blessed, oh my daughter!"' 

And so he kissed her, and she went back and 
sat between Hartop and Mr. Morley again. 

" He has forgiven her," whispered Mrs. Rus- 
sel. 

* ' Hold your tongue, " said Miss Soper. ' * There 
is something / can't understand about this, and 
so I don't suppose i/ou can." 

" Keep close to me you two," said Rebecca, 
in a whisper; "I am frightened. Don't leave 
me you two." 

"Are you ill?" said Hartop, also in a whis- 
per. 

* * No, I am never ill. But these people fright- 
en me. This house is frightful, and the lane is 
frightful. You don't know what this house is. 
There is poison in it. My father can not give 
me his blessing without frightening me. And 
Carry says that there is blood at the foot of the 
stairs," she added, wildly and hurriedly. "Why 
should he talk of Jael ?" 

"I wish Hetty was here," said Hartop, in a 
low voice. 

"Quiet, my child, quiet!" said Mr. Morley, 
laying his hand on her arm ; "talk of something 
else. What shall we talk of?" 

"The sea," said Rebecca, herself in an in- 
stant ; "I want to know about the sea, or about 
Hetty Morley." 

"There is no such person," said Hartop, turn- 
ing and looking into Rebecca's face. 

* ' No such person !" said Rebecca, aghast. " Is 
she drowned ?" 

"Not a bit of it," said Hartop, bringing his 
face close to hers; "Hetty is alive, but she is 
Hetty Hartop now, for she and I were married 
by Mr. Morley yesterday morning. '* 

Her dull horror of the old house and the quaint 
company was gone at once by this pretty piece 
of news. It was something so bright, so human, 
so — well, so romantic, that a great smile spread 
over her face, as she said, 

"No." 

"Fact, I assure you. Yesterday morning. 
You were not to be told, but I saw you were get- 
ting low. " Aivd^ vaAsfc^, \!sv<i \aftX <i1 ^Cc^'*» ^^^«ss.% 
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sailor was very great, for Kebecca was quite 
roused again and gay. 

" You provoking people. I want to see Het- 
ty, and you will tell me nothing of her." 

**It wouldn't do here," said Uartop; "they 
wouldn't stand it. " 

" But what is she like ?" asked Rebecca. 

"What is she like?" said the bridegroom. 
** Why, she is like her father ; that's about what 
she is like. You've seen /«'//i," he growled. 

Kebecca turned on Mr. Morley. "She is like 
yon!" 

"But younger, you know, and more good- 
looking," said Mr. Morley, with a bow. 

And Kebecca had just settled emphatically in 
her mind that Hetty was very handsome, when 
enter the bridegroom. 

" Why, that is never him,'* said Kebecca, sud- 
denly. 

It was, though. A man at his best — and a 
man generally makes the best of himself when 
he is going to be married — is a very different thing 
from a man at his worst. Kebecca and Hartop 
had only known him at his worst, and even Mor- 
ley, knowing him better than they did, was sur- 
prised. "That big, fat, pale-faced man," he 
thought, " has actually more vitality than I have. 
I shall last longer, but if I had been what he has 
been, I could not have shown such a presence." 

A man, we must remember, with sufficient 
physique for the first or second life-guards, 
who has spent his life in talking religionism to 
foolish and uneducated women, is very likely to 
become fat, ill-dressed, and untidy. But put 
that man on his mettle. Get him rejected by a 
beautiful girl, and make him bridegi'oom to an- 
other girl, and I fancy you will find some of the 
old Adam in him. There was a considerable 
deal of the old Adam in Hagbut that day ; so 
much that he looked a rather noble person. 

Kebecca leaned back in wonder, and said aloud 
(for she knew that no one could hear her but Mr. 
Morley and Hartop, and she did not "mind" 
them), " I could not have believed it. Why the 
man is handsome and noble looking." 

' * Is there any reason why he should not look no- 
ble ?" said Mr. Morley, quietly. * * My dear child, 
that man has done more good in his day than 
ever you will have the chance of doing, even if 
you had the power or the will. His formulas 
displease you; they are purely scriptural, and 
move the dead bones of the middle class into life. 
His vulgarity displeases you ; that very vulgarity 
is the key-note of his power among the vulgar, 
who would dislike and possibly resent the minis- 
trations of a scholar and a gentleman, who could 
not understand their ways of thought, and who 
would continually keep their inferiority before 
their eyes, by talking in a dialect more refined 
than their own. I pray God that when I die I 
may claim to have done as much good as Hag- 
but has." 

" Yes !" said Kebecca, thinking. 

"Yes, indeed," said Morley. "There are 
those who say that such men as Hagbut vul- 
garize religion. It is not true, or at best only 
half true. They find a vulgarized religion among 
vulgar people, and they preach it as honestly and 
OS nobly as this man has ; and he raises his peo- 
ple by doing so." 

"How can he raise them by being vulgar?" 
asked Kebecca. 



" He raises them, in spite of all his vulgarity, to 
the level of Christianity : and at that point both 
he and they cease to be vulgar. I dare say that 
the Covenanters ate ^vith their knives, but they 
could die like the best gentleman of the lot 
While there are vulgar people yon must have 
vulgar priests. I, being a gentleman myself 
know that welL That man Hagbut, whose 
ways of speech and of action are an offense to 
me, has brought more souls to Christ than ever 
I shall bring with my twopenny refinements. 
He comes of their own class, and their lan- 
guage is his. Their language is foreign to me, 
and I can not imitate it. And that lower mid- 
dle class is the very one which wants rousing and 
exciting. The great use of the dissenting clei^gy- 
men is to rouse that class, and to ennoble them. 
Hagbut can do it. I can not. I am a useless 
man compared to him." 

"Yet you can biing sailors to chapel, Sir,** 
said Hartop, quietly. 

"Ah, yes, I can do that," said Mr. Morley, 
with sudden animation. "Yes, boy, I can do 
that. That was a good thing for you to say. 
Yes ! yes ! they come again and again. It is 
not utterly nothing to keep lads in the faith their 
mothers taught them through all temptations. 
You must come down and hear me preach some 
day. Miss Turner. See, the bride is moving. 
We must go." 

So they went. And Hagbut married Carry; 
and the Hagbut episode in her little life came to 
an end. 



CHAPTEK XVin. 

CONFIDENCES. 

And Carry was gone, and Kebecca had to rai- 
dertake her duties. 

"I shall make a fine mess of it at first, pa,** 
she said to her father on the first day, " for I 
have been most diligently idle all my life. But 
I will do the best I can. I can't scold and worry, 
but I Avill keep the maids in order for all that. 
You sha'n't want any thing, my dear." 

" You will do well enough if you care to do it," 
said Mr. Turner. "/ don't want scolding or 
worrying ; I have lost my faith in it. That Is 
what made the mischief between your mother 
and me.*' 

' ' Well, dear pa, that is all over and gone. We 
shall be happy together, you know.'* 

" / don't know. You may be happy, for you 
have hope before you — the hope of my death. I 
am a broken man. I wish I was dead.** 

" I am sure I don't know why, father," said 
Kebecca, with a heavy heart and a light tongue ; 
" what nonsense you talk. Is there any man in 
our connection more honored than you are ? As 
for the money I am to have at your death, I wish 
you would leave it to Carry, and then yon would 
not suspect my love.'* 

"You are a foolish girL** 

"I think you are a very foolish man," said 
Kebecca, stoutly; "that prospective mone^ has 
been the greatest plague of my life ; I wish it 
was in the deep Atlantic. That — Mr. Hag- 
but would have left me alone if it had not beeii 
for that money.** 

"You were too good for him,** said Tomer. 
" Child, have you ever thought of any one else?** 
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"As a husband?" 

*' Yes ; as a husband." 

"Certainly," said Rebecca; "for a whole 
week I thought I should have liked very much 
to marry young Hartop. But, here, he has 
gone and married Hetty, leaving me desolate 
and disconsolate. There was never any one so 
shamefully deceived as I have been." 

"Do you know Hetty Morley?" said Mr. 
Turner. 

"No, I don't," said Rebecca; "the artful 
young puss! When I do I will give her a 
piece of my mind. Young — ^I mean Mr. Har- 
top, has used me shamefully. It is all very well 
for you to laugh, pa, but you wouldn't like it your- 
self." 

"Come here," said Mr. Turner. And Re- 
becca came and sat at his feet. 

" I have been a hard father to you, my child, 
and I do not know how I have won your love. 
But I seem to have it. God is very good. He 
is not what they want to make Him out, is He ?" 

Rebecca answered her father by stroking his 
hand and putting it to her lips. 

' * My head is growing old, girl. I am a broken 
man ; but I will do my duty to the very last. I 
am not to be trusted. This responsibiHty about 
Ducetoy's papers is killing me. I never thought 
I should have found my truest, kindest friend in 
you; but it is so. You will stay by me to the end?" 

" To the death, father ;" she did not want him 
to get excited, and so she said no more. 

" You are a better man than I am, child, and 
I wander to-night. But, believe me, that Mor- 
ley's God is the true God — is the true God — and 
— and not Hagbut's. Where is the little dog?" 

"She is here, father," said Rebecca, putting 
Mab on his lap. 

" Pretty little beast ; bonny little beast. Bark 
for us, little one. Defend us. My dear Rebecca, 
the God who made this little thing was not Hag- 
but's God, but Morley's." 

"There is one — but one God, father," said 
Rebecca. And she said it because she did not 
know what to say. 

" Yes, but they make two or three. See, girl ? 
Will you promise me one thing ?" 

" I will do as you tell me, " said Rebecca ; " if 
you will be always as you are now." 

"Promise me that you will never join the es- 
tablished church after I am dead." 

Rebecca sat silent for a long time. At last 
she said : 

"I don't think that I could promise as much 
as that, father. I think it extremely improba- 
ble, but I will not pledge myself. I tell you 
honestly that if I were to quit our connection 
I should go either to the Moravians or to the 
Primitive Methodists." 

" They ai*e not a very high sect, my child," 
said Mr. Turner. 

" I don't wcmt a very high sect," said Rebec- 
ca ; " that is just where it is." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

BABKEB HOUBS STILL. 

Dull was the old house, duller, alas! than 
ever it was, for there was not even old Carry 
now ; ' and Mr. Turner, left alone in the house 
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with the favorite daughter of his dead vnfe, be- 
gan to mope and brood over that miserable old 
business. It was evident also to Rebecca that 
his mind was not by any means what it had 
been. 

She was free to go where she would now, but 
she never went far out of the lane, except a few 
times as far as Putney Bridge. She used to 
slip across sometimes to see Mrs. Spicer or Mrs. 
Akin, in a quiet neighborly way, and hear their 
gossip, give them books, and other little things, * 
doing them high honor. It would have been an 
evil time for any man who insulted her while Mr. 
Spicer or Akin were near. 

Those two worthies were the veiy picture of 
comfort and contentment every Sunday morn- 
ing, each in his shirt-sleeves and a long pipe in 
his mouth, as Rebecca took her father to chapel ; 
but one morning she missed them, and thought 
they had gone for an expedition somewhere. 
"It is very little pleasure they get," she thought. 
"We ought not to begrudge it to them." But 
when they got inside the chapel who should be 
sitting near the door but Spicer and Akin in 
their best clothes ! Rebecca flushed up with real 
pleasure, and when service was over, she made 
her father stop while she spoke to them. 

" I am 80 glad to see you here." 

"Yes, Miss," replied Akin. "It looked so 
nice seeing you and the gove'nor going every 
Sunday that we thought we'd go. That's about 
the size of it, Miss." 

" I hope you like it." 

"Yes, Miss, we likes it well enough," said Jim 
Akin, " but we don't make much fist on it at 
fust." 

"Ah! you won't find it strange long," said 
Rebecca. And so they parted. 

Her father asked her, as they went home under 
the dull gray sky, if she had asked these men to 
come to chapel ; and she had said, "No, that she 
had never mentioned it to them;" and he said, "I 
am very glad of that. Whatever you do, don't 
undertake the responsibility of forcing religion 
on other people. Let them find it out for them- 
selves — " . He was, going on to say a great deal 
more, as it seemed to Rebecca from the tone of 
liis voice ; but he checked himself suddenly. 

It was dull, miserable, dripping, motionless 
weather, and she sat day after day utterly alone 
while her father was away on business; alone 
save for her little dog. She tried hard to be 
very good, and, as is usually the case when a 
person tries that, she succeeded. Only she fret- 
ted a little that she did not hear from her friends 
in Limehonse. 

Many things in the housekeeping were great 
puzzles to her, and she used to take- theni pa- 
tiently, and lay them at the feet of her beloved 
old ni^rse, Tibbey, in Leader Street, Chelsea ; but 
it was rather a long way there, so she saw but 
little of those excellent souls at present. 

One day there came a letter which made her 
cry ; it was from Mr. Morley. Jack Hartop and 
Hetty were off to sea, and Hetty was so hard at 
work, shifting into her new ship, that it would 
be quite impossible for her, or Jack either, to 
get to Walham Green. He added, that as soon 
as they were gone, he would very likely come and 
see her himself. She cried a good deal over this 
letter, but it was not in anger and rebellion. 
That nightmare, Mr. Hagbut, being teoLOV^ 
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from his position of possible husband, she rather 
liked him than otherwise, and was at peace with 
ail the world; and the Limehouse people had 
done her much good ; and she was in one way 
and another very far from the Rebecca of old 
times. She cried because she had wanted to see 
Hetty ; and she told her father so, frankly, that 
night, when he asked her why her eyes were red. 

" Why do you want to see her ?" he asked. 

*'I don't know. I am sure she is nice." 

" Why r 

"Because those two are so fond of her, and 
those two are the nicest people I know." 

"Miss Hetty Morley," said Mr. Turner, "chose 
to disgrace herself and ruin her father's connec- 
tion by a stupid and rebellious course of action. 
As Mrs. Hartop she is continuing it. If you 
walked the earth round you would not find, in 
the dissenting connection, three such sentimental 
idiots as Morley, his daughter, and Jack Hartop. " 

** What has fletty done, pa?" 

" Degraded herself; dropped into a low sphere 
of life, and dragged her fool of a father ^own with 
her. Morley may choose to tell you in his own 
good time — for he is as obstinate as a pig — what 
she has done ; but he chooses to keep the secret, 
and I won't betray him." 

**But you like Mr. Morley, pa?" 

"Yes. He is a good and a noble man, a pure 
Christian, and a real gentleman ; but he will 
have to answer to God for his indulgence to that 
girl." 

"But you would listen to him on spiritual 
matters ?" 

" Yes, to no man sooner. But he has been a 
fool in a worldly point of view, by allowing that 
girl to do as she has done." 

And this was all she could get out of her father. 
And the great mystery about Hetty was no near- 
er solution than ever. 

This was probably the most weary time she 
had ever had j for even if Carry had been there 
she had lost the heart to scold her, and so her 
sole amusement was gone. She had her cats, 
afid was still kind to them, though her little dog 
Mab had supplanted them in her affections. She 
told Mab eveiy thing now j and Mab seemed to 
understand. She could have told her father ev- 
eiy thing, but there was a reason. 

At one time, not long ago, she had believed 
that there would have been perfect accord be- 
tween herself and her father. It was not to be. 
The overwhelming sense of responsibility with 
regard to Lord Ducetoy's papers were too much 
for his mind, and it became clouded ; and in its 
clouding there came on a phase of religious doubt, 
which may be laughed at by doctrinaires, but 
which in practice, in reality, was, to Rebecca at 
least, horrible. 

If he would have broken out into unbelief and 
sheer blasphemy at once, she could have stood it 
better. But he got dreadful silent fits, ending 
in sharp-pointed deductions, the result of an hour's 
solitary, silent argument with himself. He would 
sit perfectly silent, with his hands occasionally 
wandering one over the other for an hour, until 
he nesrly drove the silently sewing Rebecca op- 
posite him out of her mind ; and, at last, when 
the poor, unguided girl, working so hard and so 
nobly at her duty, was nearly out of her mind 
tlt^rough sheer nervousness, he would say, sud- 
denly and sharply : 



**If one actually regains consciousness "after 
the dissolution of the body, and if one finds that 
the whole scheme has been a mistake from be- 
ginning to end. How then? One will regret 
that one had not been a profligate ; a man who 
takes such pleasure as he can find, and discounts 
his bills on the future state." 

And so on. Which has nothing to do with 
us further than this. It was horrible and intol- 
erable to Rebecca. It frightened her. She had 
rebelled against a certain close foim of noncon- 
formist Christianity, as being narrow, cold, and 
in her eyes worthless, because it wanted the one 
element of sentimentalism. There had come to 
her the stout nonconformist Morley, who had 
shown her a form of dissent as beautiful and as 
spiritual as the highest fonns of Anglicanism or 
Romanism, though wanting in the ceremonial- 
isms which, as the daughter of a Papist mother, 
she loved in her heart. And now here was her 
father cutting the ground from under her feet, 
just as she was feeling for it. De profundis 
clamavit ; that is to say, she turned on her father 
once and said, most emphatically, 

"I am sorry you have lost )'Our faith, pa; 
but I can't see that there is the slightest reason 
for your undermining mine ; I am beginning to 
believe. Please let me." 

Turner saw what she meant, and uttered no 
more of his doubts. But he sat there, opposite 
Rebecca, night after night, scowling over his 
Bible as he turned the leaves, and looking mi- 
utterable things. Which did not mend matters 
much for poor Rebecca — which in fact made 
them rather worse, for she could never tell what 
he was thinking, of now. 

In the foolish old days, before one thought, 
many of us used to read the accounts of the 
prize-fights in Belfs Life; and one used to read 
that Bob So-and-so "was a glutton for punish- 
ment." Now I claim for Rebecca that she was 
a better "glutton for punishment" than any 
snake-headed, bright-eyed young man who ever 
made a brute of himself in the prize ring. 

Punishment enough she got in these days. 
Her father fading and gi'owing mad before her 
eyes. No society ; and as it seemed to her no 
hope. Theresponsibilityof theenonnous amount 
of valuable heir-looms and papers in the house, 
thrown on her own shoulders, for her father was 
as no one save in his determination to hold by 
them. No lielp, no advice, nothing for her but 
a dull, mulish obstinacy ; a determination to act 
honestly as circumstances should direct. And 
all the time her father in one of his "girding'* 
moods; accusing her of idleness, and making 
his case good to her about her dead mother. 
Punishment enough, poor child ! But she took 
it bravely and nobly. 

"Pa," «he said, one night, "don't gird at 



me 



i»» 



His face had been fixed before, but it relaxed 
now. 

Have I been girding at you, Rebecca ?" 

Yes, pa. Don't, please." 

I won't, dear. I didn't mean to. Tell me 
when I gird at you, and I will leave off.** 
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CHAPTER XX. 

OTHELLO, MOOR OF VENICE. 

At last Mr. Morley came. Surely no brown, 
handsome face, no quiet hazel eyes, no very slight- 
ly grizzled head of curling hair was ever more 
welcome in a Christian house than were his. 

It was in the dreary middle of the day when 
he came, and Rebecca, who was kneading dough 
(and making an awful mess of it) uttered a joy- 
ful exclamation when she saw him. I think 
that I have mentioned before that in social mat- 
ters this odd young lady was rather radical. She 
certainly behaved on this occasion in a way 
which would have horrified the better conducted 
sister Carry. She ran up the stairs and opened 
the door herself with her hands, nay, with her 
finely-moulded bare arms all over flour, and she 
said ; '* Come in ; I thought you must be dead. 
Tell me about those two." 

" Go and wash your hands, and come and 
talk to me in the parlor," said Mr. Morley, qui- 
etly, and Rebecca slid away and did as he told 
her. 

"Now," she said, when she was seated by 
him on the sofa, ^^ tell me all about Jack and 
Hetty." 

"That will depend on your account of your 
behavior," said Mr. Morley. "How have you 
been behaving ?" 

" 1 have been as good as gold." 

"Then I shall not tell you one word," said 
Mr. Morley ; * * you are in a vainglorious and 
self-seeking frame of mind, and I will mortify 
you by not telling you one single word." 

" Well, then, I have been very naughty." 

"One of your propositions must be false, and 
so I shall certainly tell you nothing now." 

"Then you are a most disagreeable man, and 
I hate you — no I don't — don't mind me. I love 
you very much, Mr. Morley. Only come some- 
times and teU me what to do, for really and 
truly I don't kliow." 

"You have been well brought up, and you 
ought to know for yourself. At least I mean to 
leave you to find out. How is your father ?" 

Rebecca remained perfectly silent, with her 
chin in her hand for a long time, and Morley 
sat looking at her steadily, although she did not 
know it. She sat so long thus that he repeated 
his question, I very much fear to catch the light 
in her eye. Rebecca turned to him quickly for 
one instant, and he had his will. She gave him 
one kindly glance, and saying, "Wait a little," 
resumed her old attitude of thought — that of 
Michael Angelo's Lorenzo de Medici. 

Morley waited for her in silence and in pa- 
tience. "Here," he said to himself, "is a wo- 
man who will actually think before she speaks. 
Here is also a woman who can act, who has 
acted, on far-seeing, deliberate conviction, care- 
less of present consequences. Are there two 
Hettys in the world ?" He sat and watched her, 
wondering what would come. 

He had a long time to wait before it came, for 
she did not open her mouth until she had made 
up her mind. And then she told him every 
thing, decisively, and straightforwardly, as one 
man tells a whole matter to another man who 
is his friend. 

She moved closer to him on the sofa where 
they sat, so that the two beautiful faces were not 



very far apart, and so that her eyes could look 
straight up into his. And there and then she 
told him every thing. 

Her wasted, rebellious, furious youth; her 
secret hankering after popery — the religion of 
her mother, he must mind — as promising some 
sort of rest to her furious heart; the quieting 
effect that the gentle Primitive Methodists had 
had on her always ; her rage and hatred against 
Hagbut because he wanted to marry her ; the 
real reason of her wild escapade to Ramsgate ; 
her love for her father ; her love for Carry ; her 
love for her little dog ; her love for Mr. Spicer 
and Jim Akin ; her love for Jack Hartop ; for 
Hetty, whom she had never seen, and her love 
for him — Morley. "I assure you, Mr. Morley, 
that I believe I am a most affectionate person, 
if I had a fair chance. But people are so cross. 
I'd get fond of old Russel and old Soper if they 
would only be civil." 

Mr. Morley said, "Quite so." 

Then she went on, resuming the Lorenzo de 
Medici attitude again, and leaving herself and 
her experience, told him in a plain, business-like 
manner, the whole story of her father, and her 
troubles from beginning to end. "For," she 
said, "you have got kind, trust-worthy eyes, like 
Mab's, and if one wants to keep out of Bedlam, 
one must tell some one. And so she told him 
all about the fearful responsibility her Mher had 
undertaken, pointed out to him that her father's 
action was nearly illegal,J)eing done without the 
consent of trustees, of whom Sir Gorham Phil- 
pott was one. 

Here Mr. Morley interrupted her for a mo- 
ment. " Was Lord Ducetoy married ?" 

"No; and he would not get married for a 
month or so, until affairs were in some way 
square. He was to hp married to Miss Egei'- 
ton of Delamere." 

Mr. Morley was satisfied at once, and begged 
her to proceed. 

She went on at once, eagerly, not catching 
the drift of Morley 's last inquiry ; for he was so 
surprised at Turner's singular and chivalrous be- 
havior that it had entered into his, not gener- 
ally a suspicious mind, that Turner wished Lord 
Ducetoy to marry Rebecca. Rebecca, I say, 
went on, and told him of the clouding of her 
father's mind; of his religious doubts; of his 
strange midnight wanderings up and down the 
old house; of the awful responsibility which 
weighed on her with regard to him. She told 
him all ; and then, turning her face to his again, 
asked for his advice. y 

"It is easily given, Rebecca," he said; "go 
on as you are going now. Do your duty to him 
as you are doing it now, and you will not faiL 
You have a clear sharp brain, use it; and you 
wiU do well." 

"But I have done nothing," said Rebecca. 

"What could you do?" said Morley. 

Rebecca's chin went in her hand again di- 
rectly ; and after a time she said : 

"I don't see, speaking honestly, -that I could 
have done any more than I have. The time for 
action has not come. And then I am such a 
fool, you know." 

"Are you?" 
They all say so." 

Wdl, then, of course it is true. About this 
business, taken as a whole^ yoa csxl d$^ \^<^^h!s&a^ 
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more than you have done. It is one of those 
matters on which one can not decide. Your fa- 
ther is behaving splendidly ; but if his religion 
goes from him in the struggle, your father will 
die. I will talk to him. You are a good girl ; 
• indeed, I always thought you were, do you 
know;" and Morley laughed. 

"Tliat is all very fine," said Rebecca; "but 
at the same time one would like a little practical 
advice." 

**I11 manage matters for you, my child," said 
Morley. "I'll shift no responsibility off your 
shoulders on to mine, but I will make things 
easier for you. You do your little duty, and you 
will come to no harm." 

"Then you don't think me such a very naughty 
girl?" 

"Well, well ! you are behaving well now." 

" Am I naughtier than Hetty ?" 

"You leave Hetty alone ; Hetty is no business 
of yours." 

"But Hetty was naughtv. What did she do, 
Mr. Morley?'' 

"She was exceedingly naughty, and I was 
very nearly being angry with her ; that is what 
she did." 

"Am I never to see Hetty?" 

" What on earth do you want to see her for?" 

"I don't know," said Rebecca. "I think I 
should like her. There can not be much harm 
about her, or Jack Hartop would not love her as 
he does. He says that she has been wrecked 
three times, and that the Queen wrote her a let- 
ter. Why was she shipwrecked ?" 

"Because she shipped on board ships which 
happened to be wrecked." 

"Hum!" said Rebecca. "But why did the 
Queen write to her ?" 

"Because she did her duty, as you are doing 
yours now." 

"But tell me more,'* said Rebecca, eagerly. 
" Let me know something of her ; for 1 love her, 
and I can't tell why. What did she do that the 
Queen should have written to her. Tell me." 

Dangerous work this. Two noble and en- 
thusiastic souls, sitting close to one another, and 
telling of great and noble deeds. As for Mor- 
ley, he had made up his mind long before. He 
was determined to marry Rebecca, and Hartop 
and Hetty knew it. As for Rebecca, she brought 
her fate on herself. If she had desired her free- 
dom she should not have sat on the sofa beside 
a very attractive dissenting minister, and have 
forced him to tell the tale of his daughter's hero- 
ism. All that happened to her was her own 
fault. But they will do it. Searching among 
rare old books the other day, I came across a 
very scarce play called Othello, or the Moor of 
Venice. In that play the Moor actually wins his 
Venetian beauty by telling travelers' taradiddles 
of the Sir John Mandeville type. Morley did 
not do this ; he only told the plain truth about 
his daughter. But the telling of chivalrous ad- 
ventures is a very successful way of courting. At 
least, the man Shakspeare thought so. 

"I have no objection to tell you what Hetty 
did on that occasion," said Mr. Morley. "It 
may show you what a woman may be worth un- 
der certain circumstances. She had been up 
and down the North Devon coast so often that 
she coald tell every headland in the darke^ night. 
ff^el/, one night, working up from Hayle against 



a slow eastering wind and a heavy ebb tide, the 
wind shifted against the sun, and came from nor'- 
west a hurricane. The skipper put her head for 
Cardiff, but that Bride is the most thundering — 
I beg a thousand pardons ; you must remember 
that I live among sailors." 

" You did not say any thing?" said Rebecca. 

"Well, I was very near doing it," said Mor- 
ley. " My dear, that Bride is the most thunder- 
ing idiot of a ship you ever saw. With even the 
N.W. sea she shipped enough water on board to 
put out her fires, and there she lay entirely with- 
out deck ports to let the water away, trusting to 
her scuppers, which were choked with deck lum- 
ber, dose to a lee-shore, with the seas getting up 
from the Atlantic, nothing between you and 
Charleston, South Carolina, and the skipper ut- 
terly uncertain as to where he was. Do you un- 
derstand this, my dear Rebecca?" 

* ' Not a bit, " she said. " You and Hetty must 
teach me." 

"We will," said Morley. "My dear Hetty, 
finding her cabins flooded and the ship nearly 
water-logged, with fires out, and stokers and 
firemen on deck, naturally came on deck her- 
self, bareheaded, with all her glorious beauty, 
wild in the storm; you know Hetty's beauty — 
no, by-the-by, you don't — but it is greater than 
your own, child. And in the terror of the tem- 
pest she asked the skipper where they were. 

"And the skipper said, ' I think we have sea- 
room, Miss Morley; we are off the Bideford 
River, and we may get anchorage and ride it 
out. Can you see to leeward ? Is it not so T 

"But Hetty never answered one word. She 
peered to leeward through the fury of the tem- 
pest, and she came back to him with the message 
of death quite quietly. 

" * My dear Captain Jeffries, you are tiot off 
the Bideford River at all. Look there o^r the 
starboard bow. That black wall is Baggy Point. 
Think ; can it be any thing else ?' 

" And the skipper put his hat on the deck and 
trampled on it. 

"But Hetty said, *I will go and get my wo- 
men ready for death, for with this set of the tide 
we shall be on Morte Stone in ten minutes. Alas ! 
I wish this was untrue.' And the skipper said, 
' Is there nothing to be done ?' And Hetty said, 
'Yes. Make sail on her and put her ashore 
at Wollacombe.* 'With rising tide?' said the 
skipper. 'It is better than Morte Stone,* said 
Hetty. 

"And he did it, my dear Rebecca. He made 
sail on her and put her helm up. And she burst 
heavily on shore, with the rising tide behind her, 
and the rapidly accumulating sea following her, 
and getting more furious each moment. 

"It was a dim, dark winter's night, my dear, 
and there was no help to be had. One by one 
the sailors leaped into the long surf, and some 
were drowned and some escaped. Hetty got her 
women into the forecastle, for the ship had gone 
stem on, and at last no one was left but the wo- 
men and the skipper. 

"The skipper was doubtful about the ship 
lasting out the tide ; but Hetty pointed out to 
him that she, although a beast, was strongly, 
built. To the women under her care she point- 
ed out the fact that in three hours they would 
walk on shore. And as she was telling them 
this the ship, "by tVie xisma o^ >i)fta \a^^, ^idc)&»^ 
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broadside on, with a sickening, thumping larch, 
and the sea, which iiitherto had only been beat- 
ing over the poop, burst in its rising anger over 
the whole ship. 

''And all the women, young and old, huddled 
round my1)eautiful daughter, crying to her to 
save them. And she, believing that the end had 
actually come, quieted them by prayer." 

A pause. 

"You say they were saved. Oh yes! they 
were saved. The captain and the women walked 
ashore the next morning and went to Ilfracombe. 
But the Queen wrote to Hetty, and that is what 
she wrote about." 

Dangerous talk this, or the rare play of Othello 
errs. 

Mr. Morley came very often indeed now, and 
his gentle, kindly ministrations had some good 
effect on Mr. Turner. Morley took the line 
with him that he had devoted his life to what 
he thought the right, and that if he had erred it 
was only in searching after a nearly impossible 
excellence. This was in the main true, and it 
comforted Turner exceedingly. The effect on 
Turner was not so satisfactory as Mr. Morley 
could have desired. He suddenly developed a 
vainglorious, boastful mood, and would talk by 
the hour, to Rebecca in particular, on his virtu- 
ous and blameless life ; would compare his life 
to the lives of all the other men he knew, veiy 
much to his own advantage. In fact, the poor 
man's brain was upset by anxiety, and he had 
got into that frame of thought which consists in 
persistently stating one's case against destiny, 
proceeds into an active contemplation of self, and 
ends in Bedlam. Morley saw this after a time, 
and counteracted it as well as he was able. On 
the whole, however, he did Turner much good, 
and made life easier for Rebecca. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

A SUDDEN SURPRISE. 

One Saturday night her father was in a very 
silent, thoughtful mood, and would not speak at 
all, but sat brooding, and now and then would 
kneel down and pray — to poor Rebecca's great 
discomfiture. How many bitter tears she shed 
that night who can tell ? She saw that he was 
not angry with her ; for even when he sat by the 
half-hour together, looking steadily at her, his 
look was not unkind. This little fact saved her 
from hysterics; for, to an exceedingly sensitive 
nature, like hers, the fact of having a stem old 
man sitting perfectly silent before her, hour after 
hour, and staring at her with intervals of prayer, 
was nearly too much. She was relieved when he 
took his candle and prepared to go to bed. 

"Rebecca," he said, "I desire that you will 
be ready for Mr. Morley to-morrow morning by 
the first boat" 

" What does he want with me ?" 

** I do not know ; but you will have the good- 
ness to go with him. Good-night." And he went. 

It would be very difficult to say what Rebecca's 
thoughts were that night. They were, one would 
foncy, not very profound. She had tact enough 
to see that Mr. Morley would, most probably, ask. 
her no question requiring any immediate answer -, 



yet he might. Long before morning dawjued she 
had thought it all through, and had come to the 
resolution that if on this occasion, or on any 
other, Mr. Morley chose to put a certain ques- 
tion to her, that he would have a most decided 
and emphatic answer; an answer which would 
prevent his ever repeating his question. "For 
we do love him, Mab, don't we ?" she said to her 
little dog. "The only question is, what does 
he think of us?" 

She had breakfast ready for him, and was 
nidely dressed wben he came. " Well, Mr. Mor- 
ley," she said, "and so I am to have a Sunday 
out with you ? If you are pleased, I am sure I 
am. This is very kind and considerate of you, 
indeed. Where are we going ?" 

"I was going to ask you to come do^vn to 
Limehouse with me." 

" I am dressed, ready to go where you will. 
Now we will start, or you will be late for your 
service." 

Morley rose and leaned against the chimney- 
piece, and Rebecca stood before him. The man 
had resolved the night before to examine her 
character more closely, in times of trial, for an- 
other six months. He had resolved that he 
would see her under every form of temptation be- 
fore he committed himself irrevocably ; he had 
determined that he would see how far he could 
mould her character — ^had made a hundred prig- 
gish resolutions. But as she stood before him 
at that moment she looked so grand, so noble, 
and withal so good, that his resolutions all went 
to the wind ; and, like a true man as he was, 
he spoke his mind. 

" Rebecca, child, I love you more than all the 
world besides.'* 

She only flushed up and stood quite still. She 
was as utterly unprepared for this as he was him- 
self. She hardly thought it would come at all ; 
still less on this day ; still less at the beginning. 
But these accidents happen, and Rebecca, ^- 
though prepared with her answer, could not give 
it from sheer surprise. 

" Are you angry with me ? Is there another ?" 
he said. And she quickly found her tongue — 
"Oh no, no! no other. Please try to love me^ 
Mr. Morley, and I will do my very best." 

And so they kissed one another and jogged out 
to the steamboat arm in arm, with no further 
words which would assist the telling of this story ; 
and it was all over and done, for ever and ever, 
a great deal sooner than either of them dreamed 
of. And men of the world have informed me 
that this is frequently the case. " If a man and a 
woman," said one of them, sententiously, "have 
made up their minds to make fools of themselves, 
they no more know at what particular time they 
will do it any more than you or I do. They, 
however, always do it before they mean to." 

They jogged out arm in arm down the lane in 
the most sedate manner conceivable. But you 
can not keep that sort of thing quiet ; it will 
show itself. Mr. Spicer and Mr. Akin were tak- 
ing the refreshment of shag tobacco, out of the 
stylo of pipe which they called "long church- 
wardens," when Mr. Morley and Rebecca passed. 
They saw what had happened directly. Mr. Akin 
said * 

" She's took him." 

fast." 
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** He is a Methody, ain*t he?" said Mr. Akin. 

"Oh!" said Mr. Spicer, "but he is a sailor 
Methodj. Why, that man, " he went on, pointing 
after the disappearing Mr. Morley with his pipe- 
stem, "has been a-bursted up, with shipwrecks, 
and earthquakes, and gales of wind, more than 
any skipper as sails upon the sea. He has got a 
good 'un, and she has got a good 'un. There is 
her little dog a-coming out, Jim, a-trying to fol- 
ler ; send her back. Hish back, little dog. Hish 
back, little pretty pet." 

But Jim Akin, having secured Mab, with that 
intense love of a highly-bred dog which seems al- 
most ingrained in the Londoner's nature, possess- 
ed himself of Mab*s person, and made her take 
breakfast on a chair among his children. Mab, 
as great a radical as her mistress, enjoyed this 
extremely, and was, in fact, not taken back till 
just before chapel-time ; by which time our two 
friends were landing far down the river. 

The steamer was nearly empty, for it was very 
early, and they sat alone and talked. 

"When did you think of this first, my be- 
loved ?" said Morley. 

* * Only veiy lately. I am utterly taken by sur- 
prise." 

"And I also. I never dreamed of speaking 
so soon. My own, I have no home to offer you. 
I am bound for the sea. " 

' ' And I must stay by father, " she said. " So 
that happens well." 

" Then will you wait, Rebecca ?" 

" Wait for what ?" 

"To be married." 

" Of course I will wait, any time. I have got 
your heart ; I care for nothing more." 

" Now I am going to say something which will 
offend you," said Mr. Morley. 

" I think not, " said Rebecca ; * * but say it. " 

"All this has been talked over, time after 
time, between Hetty, Jack Hartop, and I." 

" No, really I Well, I am very glad of that. 
Does Hetty think she will like me, dear ?" 

" You shall find out that for yourself." 

" I am content. Alfred, this is the first day I 
have ever felt peace in my whole life. When 
may I know Hetty ?" 

"When she comes back from America, per- 
haps." 

"Only perhaps. Are you going to America, 
Alfred ?" 

"I am going farther than what one generally 
calls America. I have failed here to a certain 
extent. I am only popular among sailors, and 
sailors come and go; and the regular connec- 
tion at Limehouse dislike me for preaching pure 
moralisms, and for consorting with the men of 
the Establishment. They are right. But I am a 
scholar and a gentleman, and it is a sore tempt- 
ation for me to mix with the men of the Estab- 
lishment, who are, some of them, scholars and 
gentlemen. And as for preaching moralisms, 
what can one preach else, when the heart is sick ? 
And, again, Hetty, my darling Hetty, is a stand- 
ing scandal to a certain set, the rich set, down 
there ; and so I am going abroad ; and I have 
no home to give you." 

"But," said Rebecca, "if you have power 
among the sailors they should keep you." 

"Well, you see your brother-in-law, Hagbut, 
has gone bo terriblv against Hetty. And he is 
All-powerful there, '^ 



"I will ask no more about Hetty," said Rebec- 
ca, laughing, " because I sha'n't be told. But all 
dissenters are not so narrow as these ?" 

"Bless you, no. It is only our little connec- 
tion, fighting for sheer existence, which is so nar- 
row. Any one of the larger sects would welcome 
me — ay, and Hetty with me." 

" And you could not join them ?" 

* ' No, " said Morley. * * Theoretically, our peo- 
ple are the only pure Christians. Practically, 
from ignorance, vanity, and stupidity, we are the 
weakest of all sects. But I am no turn-coat." 

"Where thou goest I will go. Thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God," mur- 
mured Rebecca. And so they went on their Sab- 
batli-day's journey. 

Until the forward creeping tides 
Began to foam and they to draw, 
From deep to deep to where they saw 

The great ships lift their shining sides. 

And Mr. Morley said, "This is Limehouse. 
Do you think you shall like it ?" 

"I'll see, " said Rebecca, as they went on shore. 

He was very anxious to know, for he had his 
plans ; but he did not press her, but waited anx- 
iously, for Limehouse is not at all an attractive 
place. Rebecca's first impressions of it were, that 
it was very dirty ; that it smelt of tar'and coals ; 
that the ladies of Limehouse did not do their hair 
at their first toilet, or levee, and that they stood in 
the middle of the street, with their arms crossed, 
and stopped talking to stare at her. That there 
were too many bare-armed ladies leaning out of 
upper windows, who talked to one another across 
the street, and had the same disconcerting habit 
of being perfectly and suddenly dumb, as she and 
Mr. Morley went by. Likewise the gentlemen, 
although evidently sailors, were by no means sail- 
ors of the Hartop type, being far less deferential 
and far more ostentatious in the admiration of 
her beauty than was at all desirable ; and, more- 
over, she could not disguise from herself that but 
a few of these gentlemen were exactly sober, 
though only one was drunk — a Norwegian skip- 
per, a short, stout man, with a great blonde curl- 
ing beard down over his broad chest, who had 
been making a night of it, and was bent on mak- 
ing a day of it, but who was being taken to his 
ship by a select conmiittee or caucus of experi- 
enced topers, and whose i-eiterated argument was 
that his ship lay off the back-door of every pub- 
lic house which he passed. This was strange, 
and not very agi-eeable, to Rebecca, and she still 
withheld her opinion. 

But, when they went further, she began to 
alter her opinion, and, in fact, changed it alto- 
gether. 

On the edge of the brimming river they came 
on a quiet, peaceful row of houses. These 
houses partly faced the river one way, and on 
the other a dock, in which ships, small ones it 
is true, but still real ships which had fought the 
great ocean, with their yard-arms against the 
windows of the houses. 

They came along this dock in approaching the 
river, and Rebecca looked down on the deckis of 
the ships, and began wondering how those dull 
inert masses must look at the mercy of all the 
fury of wind and sea combined against them. 
There was no sign of the great sea straggle on 
them now ; only a waste of coiled ropes on deck, 
and cobweto-\Vke x^g^V^^ «Xo^x, Ou o^aa q»1 \bsax\ 
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was a boy, a coaly boy, in a blue jersey. He, 
in the surrounding silence and peace, was re- 
markable. On board another was another boy 
(washed, this one), who played with the skip- 
per's dog : this boy was an event ; on another 
was the skipper's boy climbing up a high ladder 
to shore with the Sunday's dinner of neck-of- 
mutton, with potatoes under it, and a solitary 
onion atop, balanced on his head, going to the 
baker's, while, from below, the skipper's wife, 
baby on arm, watched him breathlessly. 

"I shall like this place very much indeed," 
she said, emphatically and suddenly. 

"That is well," said Morley. 

**Do you know these people?" asked Re- 
becca. 

Morley stood still until the boy with the pota- 
toes and mutton had effected his dangerous land- 
ing on that iron-bound coast, and continued to 
look down on to the deck of the ship. After a 
time the skipper's wife's eye, being diverted from 
the very dangerous landing of that bold young 
mariner, the apprentice, rested on Mr. Morley. 
Whereupon she danced the baby, and "hailed" 
Mr. Morley in that peculiar yell with which the 
wives of coasting skippers hail the wives of other 
coasting skippers, their gossips, on the high sea. 
C in alto staccato, I suppose, not being musical 
myself, notes inaudible to the male ear on the 
waste of waters, but perfectly audible in dock 
to a priest as well used to sailors' wives as Mr. 
Morley. While Rebecca was reading on the 
stern of the vessel, Jane, Ilfracombe, she heard 
tiie following dialogue : 

**My dear, .tender heart, how be ye?'* 

" All well here, Mrs. Camp ?" 

**He has a-gone to chapel, my dear," said 
Mrs. Camp, "and he is agoing to stay. So 
nice and kind he is. And I'm coming if the boy 
is back in time ; but I can't leave the ship." 

** Listen to me, " said Morley, in a strangely em- 
phatic voice. "Have you any fire on board ?" 

"No," said Mrs. Camp, coming close under 
him, and speaking eagerly. 

"Then, if the boy don't come back, leave the 
ship and come and communicate. Remember, 
it may be the last chance either of you will have 
to communicate together forever. Come and 
kneel with him. There will be an empty place 
in his heart some day, maybe, if you do not. " 

Tlie woman said "Wait," and went into the 
cabin, and in a moment had reappeared with a 
bonnet on, not clean, and a gray shawl over her 
shoulders (for these people were not rich), and 
her baby on her arm. " Now," she said, " min- 
ister, I am ready. God bless you for pointing 
it out." 

And they three walked away together. And 
Rebecca took all these things and hid them in 
her heart. 

Now baby had not occurred as a difficulty to 
Rebecca, but Mrs. Camp had provided for baby, 
and was going to leave him on the way with one 
Mrs, Tryon, widow of a deceased warrant offi- 
cer, R.N., who lived on his pension, and on the 
letting of lodgings to dissenting skippers. She 
was the most terrible tartar in that peaceful 
waterside community, and the most difficult to 
manage. " No one," said the dwellers in Rope^ 
walk Terrace, "could get to the windward of 
Mrs. Tryon, save Mr, Morley, and a sailor's wife 
ia distress, " 



Now it so happened, in the everlasting fitness 
of things, that Captain Moriarty, of Waterford, 
a Papist, had run his schooner, the Ninety-eighty 
in on the tide opposite her house, and had then 
incontinently gone ashore and amused himself. 
And that schooner, finding herself deserted bv 
the tide, with no hawsers laid out to larboar<f, 
had, in an idiotic and beery way, heeled over 
and poked her foretopsail-yard through Mrs. 
Tryon's best parlor-window, to the destraction 
of property. H it had been a Protestant ship 
she would not have cared ; but a Papist ship — 
the Ninety-eight (she was old enough to remem- 
ber Hoche), was too much. The damage to 
property was small ; but if a stanch dissenting 
Protestant woman's windows were to be broken 
by the yard-arm of a Papist ship, why then— 
So she had laid in wait for Captain Mori- 
arty. 

CJaptain Moriarty had kept away like a good 
sailor 4Wid a dextrous Irishman, till he supposed 
she had started for chapel. But it was no good. 
As Mr. Morley and Rebecca came up they were 
hard at it. Both Mr. Moriarty and Mrs. Tryon 
were sincerely religious in their very various ways; 
and Mrs. Tryon, knowing this well, exercised 
him principally on religious grounds, until he 
was half crazy with anger. 

"That is what the old fool at Rome tells yon 
to do, is it ? To break into widows' houses with 
your foretopsail-yai'd, and for a pretense make 
long prayers. Oh, yours is a precious religion, 
yours is!" 

"You insult my religion, Mrs. Tryon," said 
the Irishman ; "I never insulted yours. It was 
an accident, and I am very sorry. " 

'' Accident r said Mrs. Tryon. "Why, if 
my poor man that is gone had come home the 
worse for drink, and had moored his ship as you 
have moored yours, me and my gal would have 
gone out in the dead of the darkest night, and 
have taken the hawsers to larboard ourselves. 
Bah!" 

By this moment our party had arrived, and 
had heard what had been said. There was no 
need for any interference on the part of Mr. 
Morley, for Mrs. Camp stepped up to Mrs. 
Tryon with baby, and said : 

" My dear, mind baby for me. I want to go 
to chapel with Mr. Morley, and take Sacrament 
with my old man. For we are going to the old 
Cameroons, on the West Coast, and we shall 
never come back no more, I doubt." 

Hard-featured Mrs. Tryon flushed up. * * Here, 
Keziah," she said to her maid, "take this baby; 
I am going to chapel. Moriarty, don't mind my 
tongue, for you are a good man ; mind your lar- 
board hawsers." 

And so they all went together. And Rebecca 
said, as they went, "I think I shall like this 
place very much indeed. " 

When they came out from chapel there was 
a brimming fiood-tide under a bright sun, with 
the ships passing upward under a good brisk 
wind from the free happy sea beyond. 

"How far is it to the sea, Alfred?" asked 
Rebecca, in a whisper, for the congregation was 
still round them. 

"Fifty mUes." 
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mach must happen first. I most provide a 
home." 

'*Ye8. I do not mean that," said Hebecca; 
**I was only thinking of your sermon. Why 
did you take such a text on such a happy day 
as this, and preach only of the cruelty of the 
sea? Such a wild, strange text — 'The burden 
of the desert of the sea.' " 

**I only wished to check your fanciful love 
for it, Rebecca. A day will come when you will 
not love it as well as you do now. " 

And Hebecca said only, "Well, the present 
is with us, and I am very happy." 

'*I want to ask you, Hebecca, if you have 
any objection to my telling what* has happened 
between us two to a few intimate friends ?" 

**I have none at all, Alfred, if you think 
it right. I am very proud of it, I assure 
you." 

I, for my part, don't think that there was 
much necessity for any announcement at alL 
The whole congregation might run and read, 
and in fact did so. When they saw their veiy 
handsome and eminently marriageable minister 
with a beautiful young lady on his arm, to whom 
he talked in whispers, they formed their own 
conclusions, and generally " overhauled" her (we 
are in a nautical neighborhood), at their one 
o'clock dinner, some saying she was too fine for 
him, but the most of them thinking that she 
would do, but that her beauty put them too 
strongly in mind of that poor Mrs. Hartop ; they 
hoped that he might have better luck with his 
wife than he had had with his daughter, but 
generally acquiesced in what did not in the 
least concern them, and wished their good min- 
ister well. Two young ladies seceded for a week 
or so, and met one another at various chapels in 
the neighborhood for a few Sundays ; but even 
they got over it in time. The ** minister's woo- 
ing" was a patent thing to all. 

But here were the minister and his sweet- 
heart (we have no better word than that dear 
old English one, except that abominable French 
one, jvancie !) on the breezy quay, with all the 
congregation gone except a very few, dreaming 
and whispering. They were aroused by the em- 
phatic voice of Mrs. Tiyon, a woman given to 
management from her youth upward, who said : 

** Where do you take your dinner to-day, min- 
ister?" 

"Dear me!" said Mr. Morley, with a start, 
*'I had not thought about that." 

* * No one ever believed that you had," said Mrs. 
Tryon . * * But here are Captain and Mrs. Camp, 
making an extraordinary proposal." 

And, indeed, there was no one on the wharf 
but Mrs. Tryon and Mr. and Mrs. Camp, when 
Mr. Morley turned round to speak to them. 

"My dear friends," he said, **I want to tell 
you something. This young lady has promised 
to be my wife.'* 

" So I should have supposed," said Mrs. Try- 
on the irrepressible. " And a lucky woman, too, 
if she only knows it. Well, my dear, I wish you 
all joy and happiness. There's no such good hus- 
bands in the world as sailors, my dear. And he 
is a sailor, true blue every inch of him ! But 
what do you say to this ridiculous proposal of 
Captain and Mrs. Camp ?" 

Captain Camp stood meekly behind his wife 
and pushed her forward, prompting her in whis- 



pers from behind his hand ; and Mrs. Camp did 
the talking. 

"Mr. Morley, me and my old man thonght 
that you being a real sailor, and having made no 
arrangements for dinner, and Mrs. Tryon's win- 
dows being broke in — " 

"By the yard-arm of a Papist foretop-sail 
schooner," interposed Mrs. Tryon, with em- 
phasis. 

" Quite so, thank you," said Mrs. Camp, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Tryon gji*atefully, as if from the stores 
of Mrs. Tryon's wisdom she had been assisted 
with an additional argument which had previous- 
ly escaped her. * * Mrs. Tryon's house being broke 
into by Captain Moriarty, a dear loved friend, I 
am sure, but incautious ; we thought that perhaps 
— seeing that we're for the Cameroons, and mi^t 
never come back — that you would have your £n- 
ner aboard. But the young lady. Miss, I hum- 
bly wish you evenr joy ; but I doubt it wouldn't 
do for you. Miss. 

"Please let me go, Alfred. Do let me go," 
said Hebecca, eagerly. Whereupon Captain 
Camp came forward, and Hebecca lookc^l at 
him. 

A splendid young sailor, truly, but not of the 
Hartop type. Very blonde, with a golden beard, 
cool, deliberate, but wanting vitality; a man who 
is apt to knock under on a bad coast, an anx- 
ious man, who kills himself by worrjdng about 
his responsibilities, when coarser natures, often 
culpably careless, lose their ships and make such 
a good sailor-like show before the Board that 
they keep their certificates, while men like Cap- 
tain Camp have theirs suspended. This young 
man said to them very quietly : 

" If it was possible, Mr. Morley, that you could 
dine with us it would give us great pleasure. If 
this lady is to be a true wife to you, and if you 
are the same man as ever, she will fare rougher 
than she will to-day. Our last voyage was to 
Levant, Miss ; and we can give you pretty and 
delicate things to eat, which you could scarcely 
buy in shops^" 

" Please let me go, Alfred !" 

* * My dear, I am not preventing you. I should 
like you to go. Only I thought — " 

" Never mind what you thought. I am very 
hungry, and Mrs. Camp's mutton must be on its 
way home, so we had better get on board ship as 
soon as possible." 

"You will do, my dear," said Mrs. Tryon. 
" Camp, you had better start your boy up to my 
place for some knives and forks and things. You 
shall have my place with your back against the 
mizzen-mast." 

"Are you coming?" said Hebecca, as they 
walked. " I am glad of that. " 

"Are you, my dear? well, that is good hear-* 
ing, for it is few like me. As for coming, I make 
it a rule never to dine ashore on Sundays — Bab- 
bit the man, he will never be quiet in his gvave 
till he has had my house down !" 

This last exclamation was tortured out of her 
as they rounded the comer and had come in sight 
of her- own house, and the reason of it was this : 
the schooner Ninety-eight had righted with the 
rising tide, and, in so righting herself, pulled 
away the whole of Mrs. Tryon's veranda. It 
was really a serious disaster in a small way, and 
Mrs. Camp dreadeSi a tennW^ft %\fivTQ.. ^V» took 
1 Mrs. Tryon l\xe tettMa \>^ \Xia mtbl, «sA «aiA v 
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** Don't be angry with him, dear; he is only 
an Irishman. Think where we have been to- 
gether to-day, and don't be angry with him, he 
is snch a good fellow." 

**/ won't be angry with him, my dear," said 
Mrs. Tryon. "But I will have it out of his 
owners if there is a law in the land. " 

"And liien the Board will stop his certifi- 
cate, " said Mrs. Camp. ' * Don't'ee say any thing, 
don't*ee. He was so kind to us, when my man 
got his ship ashore at Fayal. Don't'ee say any 
thing. Minister, ask her not to quarrel with 
him.'*' 

'* I will take no steps at all, " said Mrs. Tryon, 
''farther than asking him to moor his ship op- 
posite some other widow's house. But how has 
be managed to do it ? My old man used to say, 
when talking of gunnery, that the angle of inci- 
dence was equal to the angle of reflection. So I 
should have supposed that when he had once 
poked his yard-arm through my window, he 
could have taken it out again, without pulling 
half the wall down. I see, this is your Irish sea- 
manship. " 

Captain Moriarty was straight in their way, 
and it was. unavoidable that there should be an 
interchange of broadsides. They were all a lit- 
tle nervous, as the frigate Tryon ranged along- 
side the frigate Moriarty. Moriarty prepared to 
fire. 

Mrs. Tryon delivered her broadside and passed 
on, leaving Moriarty in a state of collapse. 

**Seas and tidal waters," she said, "are free 
to all nations, in times of peace. At the same 
time, Captain Moriarty, the next time it pleases 
you to knock a Protestant widow's house about 
her ears, I would trouble you to remember, that 
it is better seamanship, according to English 
Protestant lights, to let a ship right as she went 
over, and not to alter her angle by useless haws- 
ers. Likewise, if you had let go your larboard 
tacks and sheets, your yard-arm would have come 
out of my parlor without carrying away the ve- 
randa. Whereas, there they are all taut now 
to shame you, as taut as any standing rigging. 
Have you navigated Mrs. Camp's baby to death, 
or has it escaped ?" 

No, Mrs. Camp's baby was waiting for them 
opposite Captain Camp's ship. Keziah had made 
it ill with Ipecacuanha lozenges, but babies gen- 
erally are ill, as far as I have ever observed, and 
so it did not much matter. Not only the baby 
was here, but the boy, aniving from the baker's, 
with the mutton on his head, and going across 
the ladder (for it was now high tide) before 
them, without apology, feeling himself master of 
the situation. In less than three minutes Re- 
becca found herself, with her back to the mizzen- 
mast, in a rather small cabin, eating baked mut- 
ton and potatoes — and Hking it too. 

'* I hope you like your dinner, Miss Turner?" 
said Mrs. Camp, anxiously. 

* * I like it very much, " said Eebecca. ' * And 
I like the place I eat it in, and I like the people 
I eat it with." 

"So you can make your mind easy, Mrs. 
Camp, " struck in Mrs. Tiyon. And to Rebecca, 
" I knew you were one of us, my dear, the first 
moment I set eyes on you. '* 

" I'll do my best," said Rebecca. *' If people 
will be kind to me, I wilJ do any thing. But I 
am foolish. If any one is unkind to me, I will 



sit moping and dull, without any power of action, 
for days and days. " 

"That's bad," said Mrs. Tryon; "but it is 
better than flying out and saying things you never 
meant, and which you can't recall. If a man 
don't love a woman, her hard words are nothing. 
If he does, her words mean more than she thought, 
and he wants time to forget them, and don't al- 
ways do that. And a man's hard words to a 
woman are worse, because a woman can't ship 
for a voyage as a man can, and come home like 
a bridegroom. As for me, I only speak of what 
I have seen in others, for I have had no experi- 
ence myself." 

"You were married a long time, Mrs. Tryon ?** 
said Rebecca. 

"Yes, but me and my old man never had 
words. We both had tempers, and so, knowing 
that, we kept them. And he was a good hus- 
band to me ; and the parting was bitter. With 
the Sacrament in my mouth, I should not bear 
ill-will ; but it was that African squadron killed 
him, and so I bear ill-will to the Cameroons. It 
didn't much matter. Our minister has assurance 
that we shall meet again. And then all doubts 
will be cleared up, and old love revived (as if it 
wanted reviving), and we shall go on hand in 
hand through eternity. Therefore, Miss Turner, 
what does such a trifling parting as ours matter ?" 

"Then we shall meet our loved ones again?" 
said Rebecca. 

"Certainly," said Mrs. Tryon: "unless the 
Book lies, * I shall go to him, but he shall not 
rietum to me.' I think that finishes the argu- 
ment. Miss, if there were any. Pitf." 

The gentle Mrs. Camp changed the conversa- 
tion by arriving, after a short absence with her 
husband, laden with quaint boxes and quainter 
bottles, the spoils of the East. 

"We sailed to Levant last voyage, Miss," she 
said, "and we brought these things home, for 
friends. Andif Mr. Morley and his sweet-heart 
(I know no better word. Miss Turner) are not 
friends, who are ? Here are figs from Syra, bet- 
ter than you can buy, and here are the little 
grapes, from Xante (you call them currants), 
which I laid in sugar by my own hand, just be- 
fore baby was born. You don't take wine, I 
doubt ; but take a little to-day, for our sakes ; 
this is some that my old man bought at St. Lu- 
caz, Spanish wine, strong, but very good. Do 
be hospitable, my dear young lady, with a Dev- 
onshire woman, and drink a little drop of wine 
with lis." 

Rebecca consented most willingly, and indeed 
the wine was most admirable wine, like port, a 
wine not got in this country. 

"You find this cabin close now," said Mrs. 
Camp, as soon as the boy, who had waited per- 
fectly, as he waited from good-will, had been 
sent to his dinner, and baby was established on 
his throne. " You would feel baked in such a 
little cabin as this." 

"It is the nicest place I have ever been in," 
said Rebecca. "I suppose it is diff*erent in a 
gale of wind at sea?" 

" Ah !" said Mrs. Camp, "I have been through 
it all more than once, with the old man, in this 
cabin. This ain't our first baby. Miss Turner. 
Our first "waa ^xoww^ ^<awa. ^'st^.^-ssoftkKs. '^f»a^ 
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**Well, we don't want to hear abont that," 
said Mrs. Tryon. **Sailoi*8' wives have their 
trials, and you have had yours. Similarly I have 
had mine. Similarly Miss Turner ^vill have hers. 
Why, my boy was eighteen when he sailed for 
the West Coast, and never came home again. 
Therefore, what are your troubles to mine?" 

**That is very true, Mrs. Tryon," said the 
humble Mrs. Camp; **and I am wicked to 
think of my little troubles, in any way. But I 
think I am sentimental to-day ; and that is what 
a sailor's wife should never be. I suppose it is 
because I went to Sacrament with the old man 
for the last time." 

** What do you mean by the lust time ?" said 
Mi-s. Tryon, sternly. 

**I didn't mean any harm,** said Mrs. Camp. 
"But we are going to the West Coast." 

" Better folks than you have been to the West 
Coast and come back again," said Mrs. Tryon. 
** Don't cry out before you are hurt. The Cleo- 
patra has only lost ten hands in eighteen months. 
Of course, if you, in your lazy, merchant way, 
choose to moor in a mangrove swamp, you will 
all die. Veer out a couple of cables, and lie 
well off shore, out of the land-fog, as her Ma- 
jesty's ships do, and you will come to no harm 
at all. If you sneak into fever holds you will 
have fever. Mr. Morley, I am going to chapel." 

Mr. Morley, who had been having a quiet con- 
versation at the end of the table with Mr. Camp, 
asked Rebecca if she was inclined to go ; but 
told Mrs. Qimp that he was not going to chapel, 
but had provided for his duty. 

**Then why not stay longer with us?" said 
Captain Camp. ' ' We shall never see you again. " 

**She and I have much to speak of, as you 
may understand," said Mr. Morley. '*I only 
said the words to her this morning." 

"You have a prize," said Captain Camp. 

* * Yes, indeed, " said Morley. * ' I have known 
her, and watched her for long." 

"What does Hetty think of her?" said Cap- 
tain Camp. 

" She has never seen her ; and Rebecca knows 
nothing of Hetty. Jack Hartop is the only one 
of our local connection who has ever seen her." 

" But, my dear minister, is this concealment 
wise?" 

" Hagbut hates Hetty so ; and he is all-pow- 
erful." 

"That is true. Well, Miss Rebecca is a 
trump, at all events. Good-by." 

And Mr. Morley and Rebecca crossed the lad- 
der, and stood again on the wharf. The after- 
noon had become wild and rainy, Und the tide 
was going down; and Mr. Moriarty's ship's 
maintopsail-yard was (through Mr. Moriarty's 
careless arrangement of hawsers) rapidly ap- 
proaching Mrs. Tryon's bedroom window. Mrs. 
Tryon had resigned herself to this fresh desecra- 
tion of her hearth-stone, and gone to chapel: 
the Camps had got ready for a sailors' dawdle 
among the ships. But our two set their heads 
westward, knowing that their end for the pres- 
ent was Walham Green. 

" Could you get on with such people as those, 
Rebecca ?" said he. " If I was long away, could 
you live with them ?" ' 

"I could live and die with them," said Re- 
becca. ** Those people are alive^ ours are dead. 
J^ tlie sea so cruel as tbey tell us, dear ?" 



" The sea is very cruel. The world is cruel, 
also. Come, you have seen that." 

" I shall have to wait for you ?" 

"Yes." 

"I wish I could wait for you there. Mrs. 
Tryon is better than Miss Soper ; and I do so 
dearly like those Camps." 

"You will hardly see much of them," said 
Mr. Morley; "they are bound on a long voy- 
age." 

Ay^ indeed, they were. An old, old story, 
read in the papers every day; but a wearisome 
one to tell, from sheer reiteration. The Camps 
sailed away on ebb-tide, a week after this, with 
their baby, and their apprentice, and five hands 
all told. And they sailed westward, before the 
east wind of late March ; and they sailed away 
into the golden west of early spring, and nothing 
was ever heard of them from that day to this. 
Nothing will ever be heard of them until the sea 
gives up her dead. They had taken the Sacra- 
ment together for the last time on earth. 

To Rebecca they had been like a bright gleam 
of sunshine, on the happiest, most April-like day 
of her whole life. In the times soon to come, 
when she was all alone, watching a dying life, 
behind windows which quivered and rattled in 
the fuiious blast, she would hear the cry of sail- 
ors mooring their ship. And she, in that vague, 
foolish superstition, of which those who have 
watched long by the beds of the dying can tell 
you, would slip down silently, saying "That is 
Camp's ship." But it never was Camp's ship, 
and it never will be ; for Camp's ship, wife, baby, 
boy, and all her crew, are at the bottom of the 
blue, wandering sea. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

HOME AGAIN. 

Rebecca got home soon after afternoon chap- 
el, and Mr. Morley left her at the door. She 
was very quiet and cool over what had happened, 
not seeing any great i*eason why she should be 
otherwise. Mr. Morley had bidden her tell her 
father at once, and she went up stairs to do so 
very quietly. 

He was sitting alone, with the little dog on his 
knee, reading the "Pilgrim's Progress." His 
mind was perfectly quiet and unclouded this day, 
and he brightened up when he saw his handsome 
daughter before him. The little dog wriggled 
and scolded in his lap to get at her, and Mr. 
Turner put her down and smiled when she ran to 
Rebecca. 

"My dear father, I hope you have not been 
dull?" 

"JTo, daughter. I have been very happy. I 
was at the Communion with you in spirit ; and I 
was glad to think that you were in pleasant, 
goodly company. Come and teU me where you 
have been." 

"Please, pa," said Rebecca, kneeling at his 
feet, "I want to tell you something very par- 
ticular indeed. Mr. Morley has asked me to 
marry him, and I have said that I would, if you 
would let me. And you will let me, won't 
you?" 

"I am Tery g\ad oi t\v\a" «8L\9k."!A.T,^\HrQ!«*^ 
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"this is the only wish I had in this world, I 
think. I am very glad, my dear ; God bless you. 
Try to be worthy of him." 

"I will, father, indeed." 

*'I doubt you will be very poor," said Mr. 
Turner, as soon as Rebecca was seated. ** You 
will have about £120 a year — he will never have 
any thing to speak of. He is not a drawing man, 
to any except the poor. But I don't see why you 
should not be happy. Ill tie your money up, and 
you shall have it when you marry. Four thou- 
sand pounds is all I can guarantee you. There 
may be a little more ; but I can't tell. Hagbut 
is a near man." 

"I was not thinking of money, father," said 
Rebecca.^ 

"It- would be extreme indecent if you were,'* 
said Mr. Turner; "but I was. I have secured 
yon from actual poverty, and Hagbut is hard and 
near ; and I gave my word to certain things with 
regard to Carry, or we should have had her on 
our hands forever and a day ; and my word is 
as good as my bond. Beyond this four thousand 
pounds I can only give you Hobson Bay scrip, 
which may be worth something or nothing, but 
which has escaped that man's ferret-eyes. You 
won't starve, Rebecca. " 

** Pa, don't talk about money to-day." 

" Well, I won't. Get me my tea." 

She soon did that, and made him comfortable 
before the fire. "Come," he said, "don't take 
all the good things to yourself; give me the little 
dog, " and Mab, a black peaked nose and hair, 
■was handed reluctantly to him by Rebecca. 

Mab had a great idea of Mr. Turner, consid- 
ering him in the light of an idol or fetich, re- 
quiring continual propitiation and flattery. So 
she scuffled over his waistcoat, licked his face, 
and only desisted from her cultus of him when he 
gave her a little slap, after which she was quiet. 
Rebecca thought that she had seen the same sort 
of thing before in certain chapels ; and indeed one 
may see the same in certain churches also. 

**Pa," she said, when Mab was quiet, "tell 
me all about the Establishment." 

" I don't know much about it. Is he going to 
join it?" 

'*Lor, no! He would die sooner. Only I 
wanted to know." 

**Well, the Establishment is the gentleman's 
church. Never mind the Establishment. You 
listen to me, girl, and never you mind the Estab- 
lished Church." 

" I was only talking to amuse you. Sir ; and 
I will trouble you to remember that I have taken 
brevet rank, that I am engaged to Mr. Morley. 
So no airs." 

They were but silly words, but they were said 
so prettily that Turner himself laughed for a mo- 
ment. " Come, girl," he said, "you are happy 
to-day, and indeed, old Rebecca, I am happy in 
your happiness. I assure you that I am ; but I 
am in trouble after trouble. Are you going to 
him at once, for I am sore bested, and I want 
you at home ?" 

"My dear father, he has asked me to wait a 
Tery long time, and I have told him that I could 
not leave you, and that he must wait a very long 
time." 

"That is good," said Mr. Turner; "that is 
very good. Listen carefully to me, for my mind 
is unclouded to-night, and it may be clouded 



again to-morrow ; for I have had a hard life of 
it, child. I have never had a day's hoHday ; and 
your mother — well, never mind her, poor dear, 
you have made it square between us — and my 
head goes at times ; listen now, and be mute. " 

Rebecca listened intently. 

" You have heard of the great house of Gorham- 
bury & Co. (limited, in all ways save an unlim- 
ited smash) ?" 

Rebecca nodded. 

"Well, they are hopelessly smashed for two 
millions and a half of money. , They have been 
bankrupt for a long while ; and their last effort 
was to get our cousin Ducetoy's title-deeds, and 
lease monev on them, by which he would have 
been brougnt into the bankruptcy. His father 
had meddled and muddled with them in the old 
times, before they were a Company; and they 
thought they could connect him with the Com- 
pany. I have saved him — utterly illegally." 

"But he is nothing to us." 

" He was your mother's cousin, and I owe her 
reparation," he said, gloomily; "I have papers 
which would tell one way, I don't say which. 
But they dare not ask for them." 

" You mean papers which would involve Lord 
Ducetoy?" 

" Yes, and I am acting illegally in withholding 
them." 

"Then why do you withhold them?" asked 
Rebecca. " Be sure it is best to follow the law. " 

"I don't know that," said Mr. Turner; "I 
have seen too much of law. These papers, if 
produced, would put Lord Ducetoy's properly 
into the bankruptcy." 

"But the creditors," said Rebecca, aghast; 
' * the poor souls who have invested their money 
— ha:^'e you no pity for them ?" 

" They would take any advantage of the Com- 
pany, and they must take their chance." 

"But, pa, wrong can't make right. I am 
sorry for Lord Ducetoy, bi^t for Heaven's sake 
restore these papers. " 

" I can't," said Mr. Turner. 

"Nonsense. Why not?" asked Rebecca. 

" Because I have burned thorn " said Mr. Tur- 
ner. " Now as you have your father's character, 
and in consequence his life in your hands, I wish 
to point out another little matter, more in your 
way of business. " 

Rebecca, sitting pale and calm, was dumb 
from that moment and forever about her father's 
felony. But their relations from this moment 
were altered, never to be replaced on their for- 
mer footing. 

She never showed this fact to him, but he knew 
it, and acted on it. He was deferential to her 
after this. Sometimes he was insolent to her, 
but very seldom, and for a very short time ; he 
was generally easy and almost jocular with her, 
but from this moment she was in a way mistress 
of the situation. 

She had now entered into a community of J 
guilt with her father. That her father's motives 
were of the highest order was certain, but still 
her father might be a convict to-morrow. 

What was the effect of this singular commu- 
nity of fault between them ? A strange one to 
ordinary eyes. A love which had never existed 
before. If pity, combined with admiration and 
fear for the ob^ecv, ^o«^ wox ^\<5>^^^Vs^^.,^«^%^. 
\ does? A^am, \l a<^m\x^>L\Q>\v ^ssA Xx^aaX ^^ ^^"^ 
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produce love, what again does ? These two Mj story is, that your father has raised money oa 
hearts were together now. Lord Ducetoy's title-deeds to pay Carry's mar- 
But I must return to the original conversation, riage-portion. '* 
Rebecca said, " But these documents will be de- * * You never dared believe it of him ?" said Re- 
manded of you, pa ! " becca. 

" No, they won't, my dear. I have too many * ' Not for one instant, " said Mr. Morley, laugh- 
forgeries, those of my own name among others, ing ; ** only, this being the report about him in 
by Sir Gorhambury and Captain Gorhambury, our little society, I asked his daughter to many 
fur them ever to ask for them. Our danger me. There is very little time to talk nonsense, 
does not lie here." my dear; let us therefore talk sense. If your 

"Where does it lie then, fathier?" said Re- father's affairs got utterly wrong, what earthlj 

becca. difference would it make between U3 f And an- 

"In this," said Mr. Turner; "they will try der any circumstances, you know," he went on, 

to get into the house, and murder me to get at laughing louder, "you can never be the plague 

their own forgeries. So don't leave me, girl, and disgrace to me that Hetty has been, 

and let the little dog sleep with me." Whenever he mentioned Hetty a smile came 

And so he went to bed. And Rebecca spent on his face, and a brightness in his eye. What 
the first evening of her engagement in brooding had Rebecca to say to such wooing? Why, no- 
over the fire, alone and terrified. thing. 

" I repent. I am all yours. I will never dis- 

♦ trust you again." 

^^ ' * Bravely said. Now I am going utterly away 

CHAPTER XXin. from you, to leave you entirely alone, without 

THALATTA ^"® Solitary friend, for a long time. I have no 

hopes in England ; my chapel is only full of sail- 

The very next afternoon Mr. Morley called, ors, and sailors do not pay. But our connection 

and was told by the little maid that Miss Turner has given me the new Tahiti mission, wisely and 

was too ill to see him, but she gave him a note, well, for at Tahiti every one can manage the na- 

which he, as is usual in such cases, opened and tives, but no one the sailors. Another man was 

read : appointed, but has got a good chapel and has re- 

" Dear SiR,-Let yesterday be as though it f»sed. They offered it to me this morning, and 
never had been. Forget it, and forget me. It 'i"^"^^ *<> ™® ^^^ * ^«^°^ ^f ^^S^*' P"^^ ^'^ 
was all a mistake from beginning to end. I that my work for my Master lay among Ihe sail- 
should like to have seen Hetty ; but that can nev- *^^^» ?"^ \, . ,y£^V jj- i. i. ^ 3 
er be. Mv love for you is unalterable. I never .\} ^^\ ^l^ Rebecca, nodding her head and 
loved any one on earth as I do yon. But what smdmg; this is good. 

we talked of yesterday is utterly and entirely im- ^ ,^°^ ^^^^ * ?f;^f "myself, you know, and I 

possible. •'•'•' Rebecca." ^^^ **^ ^^ ^^^ ^"^ "^^^ ^^ *"®^^ ^^"^ language 

without affectation and "without mistake, which 

Morley stepped into Mr. Turner's study, and is a great thing ; for men dislike following a 

taking pen and ink, wrote : man who exhibits ignorance on their own spS- 

« Come down stairs directly, and tell me aU "*«f ^- ^hey sa>^ he talks seamanship and 

about it. Don't keep me witing, for I have "^f «« ^^'^f T;^'""^ *^ cooks mate would be 

news for you, and but little time to give you. «f^^™f 5f ! ^^f ^^^ .!!® .^"l^* ^'^ .'"^ '>^^^ 

Look 8ha4 and don't dawdle. A. Ml" *^°S« ? ^^ ^^f ^^ and illogical on their parts ; 

*^' put they are silly and illogical. For my part, I 

So she came down. She was very pale, but think the priest who simply confesses ignorance, 

there was no sign of wildness about her. He and applies to them for instruction, wUl have a 

was shocked at her appearance, but he did not good chance with them ; possibly better than 

show it at all. He received her affectionately mine. I mean the man who will show them his 

and kissed her. ignorance, and then show them their own. But 

"My dear Rebecca," he said, "can you ex- we have not these men. Our men are all too 

plain to me the meaning of the note you sent me scholastic ; they will talk to our fellows about 

down just now ?" the one thing of which they know nothing — sea- 

"No, Alfred," she said; "an explanation manship. Hagbut preached a nautical sermon 

would involve others." at my chapel once, which made my ears bnm 

"So I have supposed for a very long time," with sheer shame; and the lubber believes to 

he answered. "I have quite expected to hear this day that he produced a profound impression 

of something like this for a year past. But that — as indeed he did — of his o'wn utter pretentions 

note I got this morning from you was never writ- imbecility. I have not time to go into this. I 

ten. It don't exist." feel that I am the right man in the right place ; 

"I am no fit wife for you," said Rebecca. and, to use our Saviour's own words, humbly and 

"I am surely the best judge of that. You reverently, *I go to prepare a place for you.' 

are held to your words, Rebecca. Have you re- iCre you content ?" 

pented of that silly note? Can not you trust "I am more than content. You are doing 

me, as I am going to trust you ?" well. Shall you be away long ?" 

" If you knew Si, Alfred ! " "A year at least. " 

"Bah! sweet-heart; I know more than all. "A whole year? And when do you go ?" 

Do you think that your sister knows nothing? "The day after to-morrow." 

Do you think that Hagbut has not got it out of " That is very sudden. But is all right and 

her ? Do you not think that Russel and Soper well, and very good, Alfred ? I shall know that 

have not heard of it from him, and illustrated it? you are not lost but working, and shall stay by 
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home to prove to you that I am worthy of you. 
Yes. This is a Uttle hard, and a little bitter 
too ; but it is right and good. You have for- 
given my foUy of this morning?" 

"Why, 1 really don't know that there was 
any folly to forgive. You acted exactly as I 
should have wished my wife to act. You are the 
dearer to me for it." 

"May I help you with your preparations?" 
she asked. 

**My chest is always packed," he answered, 
with a smile. **It does not take long to ship 
such an old sailor as me. One chest of clothes, 
and one of books, are all I own ; and my land- 
lady has taken good care of them." 

"But I may come and see you off?" she 
asked. 

" Surely," he said ; and they passed on to talk 
of other matters, and talked until it was time for 
him to go. 

She scarcely knew how to break this snddeti 
resolution to her father; whether he would 
think it a kind of desertion on Mr. Morley's 
part she could not tell. He took it quite quiet- 
ly, and only said, "So soon, hey! Well, I am 
glad he has left me you. We will wait for him 
together, my child ; and perhaps when he comes 
to fetch you away you shall take me with you 
out of this hateful, miserable place to a happier 



n 



one. 

There was a wild surging wind from the north- 
west, bringing with it occasional heavy showers 
of cold rain and brilliant gleams of cold sun- 
shine — one of those bitter days which are almost 
worse than any weather in England, except east. 
The river was brisk though dull, leaden, and 
muddy, dashing in short crisp waves against the 
piles of Trafalgar Terrace. Mr. Morley was 
gone on board a little higher up the river, and 
Bebecca had said the last words to him; she 
was standing at the edge of the river, in the 
piercing blast, wrapped up from head to foot, 
shielding her little dog from the cold, and watch- 
ing the ships pass swiftly seaward until his should 
come. 

It was not long in coming. A beautiful 
schooner eager for her battle with the sea, curv- 
ing her sharp high bows in triumphant anticipa- 
tion, flying before the swift squall with only a 
foretop-sail set. He stood upon the poop and 
waved his hand, and so the ship passed on east- 
ward, under a gleam of sun, toward a heavy 
black cloud which lay upon her path, and he 
was gone. And she stood silently weeping on 
the shore, and holding her little dog, close to 
nearly the most desolate heart which beat in 
England that day. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

HOMEWARD ALONE. 

But by degrees her silent crying stilled itself, 
and, the cold blast arousing her, she tui*ned res- 
olutely westward against the wind, which, cold 
as it was, caused her but little annoyance, for the 
heavy weariness which showed itself in her gait, 
and the feeling of solitude which gnawed at her 
heart, made her indifferent to the weather. 

A gleam of such happiness so rapidly over- 
clouded. She had only had him for three days, 



and had never realized actually her position to- 
ward him. Never. Until she saw him on the 
deck of the schooner passing rapidly eastward 
down the river. Then she knew really, for the 
first time, that the man had wooed her so well — 
had, that is to say, understood her thoroughly, 
and persistently shown her the best side of her- 
self, and of himself also; had petted and en- 
couraged what was good in her, and ignored 
what was bad ; nay, had gone so high in the art 
of wooing that he had shown her herself at her 
best, and himself as something better still ; that 
she found there was no one like him in the whole 
of her little world, and she believed no one like 
him in the larger world beyond hers. She knew 
that she loved him entirely with her whole heart. 

There was not much sentimentality in her love 
for him. He was very handsome, certainly, of 
a rare and peculiar beauty, dangerous to "the 
peace of mind" of most young ladies, but she 
thought little of that. It was his " way" which 
was so irresistible, and the impression left on her 
mind was that he had selected her, the poor wild 
girl who had been a plague to every one, to do 
her the highest honor that man can do woman. 
That he was a penniless, friendless, and unpopu- 
lar man she never considered. She looked on 
him as having descended from a high pedestal 
of perfect truth and perfect virtue to do honor 
to her. She could not understand it, for, like 
most very noble people, she utterly undervalued 
herself; but the fact was the same. He loved 
her, and she had lost him. 

So she thought as she set her face westward, 
in her solitude, toward her miserable home. If 
there was any mere sentimentalism in her deep 
love, it was not for Morley. She could not be 
romantic and sentimental about him. In fact, a 
sentimental young lady would scarcely have liked 
her lover saUing away in a foretop-sail schooner, 
for a t>velvemonth, three days after he had pro- 
posed to her. In Rebecca's sensible eyes this 
only made him nobler and more dear to her; 
she was assured of his love, and could laugh at 
Russel and Soper, and all the rest of them. 

But this young lady had a good deal of senti- 
mentality also, but, strangely enough, or rather 
naturally enough, she reserved all her stores of 
that article, not for Morley, but for his daughter 
Hetty ^ whom she had never seen. 

If one was a Frenchman one might write, 
"Sentimental love is bom of Mystery. Ca- 
lypso steps from her pedestal and assists Eros 
to bind the napkin over his eyes. " But I am not 
a Frenchman, and so will not say it. There was 
certainly nothing Calyptic about Rebecca's love 
for Mr. Morley. 

But with regard to his daughter. That young 
lady was a consummate mystery to her (which 
made Calypso step from her pedestal). And she 
had certainly, in some way or another, broken 
through all rules, which caused Rebecca to love 
her, while knowing nothing about her. (Calyp- 
so binds the eyes of Eros.) And so, fighting 
westward against the wind,- she found herself 
thinking very much about Hetty. " She will be 
home before him, and we can talk together about 
him. I know that I shall love her." 

Stereoscopes are to me only magnified photo- 
graphs. Others have the stereoscopic eye. Let 
us look at her with a different eye — say the left. 

There went wearily along the streets of Ber- 
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mondsey that day a weak, ill-clad woman with 
a baby on her arm, against the wind westward. 
There came such a driving, furious storm of 
cold rain that this poor woman was forced to 
put into an archway, and took this opportunity 
of opening her bosom and giving the baby her 
milk. 

While she was doing so a shadow passed be- 
fore her, and she hurriedly was drawing her 
shawl over the arrangement, when she saw that 
it was only a woman, and was more at her ease. 

It was a singular woman too. Very young, 
very handsomely dressed, and wrapped up from 
head to foot in a shawl, the price of which would 
have kept that cowering woman for a twelve- 
month. Her hat was of golden seal-skin, the 
value of which that poor woman had reason to 
know, and in it was set a storm-petrel, a bird 
that woman knew too well also. She carried her 
head high this lady, and was so beautiful in face 
and in carriage that the cowering woman turned 
away. 

In her bosom this splendid lady had something 
which was not a baby, only a little dog, with 
bright eyes, who put its head out to sneeze. 

She put her grand head down to look at it, 
and caught sight of her shivering companion. 
She spoke at once, in the high, clear, splendid 
voice of an unaffected English lady. 

*' My dear creature, you are very cold." 

"Yes, my lady," said the woman, **but my 
master is colder." 

** Where is he?" said Rebecca. 

** He is gone to sea, my lady, with half his kit, 
poor dear. He broke his arm in the frost haul- 
ing a rotten foretop-sail halyard, and he missed 
a voyage, and we have pawned every thing, and 
now my man is gone to sea again." 

** So is mine," said Kebecca, without thinking. 

" Yes, my dear lady ; but your good gentleman 
has his full kit aboard, no doubt. My poor man 
^ will be up reefing top-sails in the snow, thin clad, 
while yours is warm and comfortable." 

**Do you worry and vex yourself all the time 
your husband is away ?" asked Kebecca. 

"What would be the good?" the woman an- 
swered ; " I've got to live, and to hope." 

"Has he left you money to live on?'' asked 
Rebecca. 

"Lord bless you, no; he hadn't got none to 
leave. He will bring back some, though." 

" And what have you to live on, then ?" asked 
Rebecca, deeply interested. 

"Charing and needle-work," 

" Have you plenty of it ?" 

" Yes, " she said ; "I don't need to be behold- 
en ; I have a connection among sea-faring men 
and women, and I can make my three shillings 
a week till he comes back." 

"Look here," said Rebecca, suddenly and 
quickly, "our cases are similar in some way, 
but your necessity is greater than mine. I have 
• money, you have not. Take this five pounds; 
I meant it to buy a present for him, but had not 
time. When you want more write to me. " 

"But I might be an imposter, miss," said the 
woman, aghast. 

"Your words show that you- are none," said 

Rebecca, arid, giving her address, she walked 

quickly away. 

Quiet, through having got thoroughly well 

//red, she turned, after ah eight miles' walk, 



into her own dismal lane, and found herself I 
fronted with Miss Soper and Mrs. RusseL 

In small communities news fly fast : the 
earth is a small community now, thanks U> 
telegraph; hence our telegrams, which all 
require to be emphatically contradicted 
day. It had got about in the small Wf 
Green connection that Mr. Morley was 
marry Miss Turner, but that she had shown 
abominable temper that he had shipped on 
a fast bng, and had gone to sea ; and that 
had started early that morning, dowii to 
docks, to bring him to book. This was 
good a thing for Russel and Soper to miss, 
must come home some time in the afternoon, 
so Russel and Soper cruised off the end of 
lane, as Anson did for the Acapulco plate si 
knowing that if they could lay her by the 
they would have something to reward them. 

1'heir cruise was (comparatively speaking) 
long as Lord Anson's, and in the end very lit 
tie more successful. They made raids into th^ 
lane, and took Akin's house and Mr. Spicer'^* 
house — with tracts ; but they were always 80<m' 
on their post off the lane's end ; and after a tim* 
the Acapulco ship arrived, and they boarded her,' 
to the intense delight of Akin and Mr. Spicer^ 
who were watching. 

Rebecca, tall, handsome, fresh from the seiL 
head in air, with seal-skin hat and storm-petra 
for ornament, thinking of things far away, mi 
arrested by Russel and Soper. Mab, who htiC^ 
not been let to walk, had accommodated h&Mf'Sf 
to circumstances so far ; but Soper was too muefi 
for her, and she barked so furiously at that good 
lady that she was put down ; a liberty which she • 
used for a cloak of licentiousness, for she bit 
Soper's gown without a moment's hesitation, and 
kept hold of it too ; which so agitated Soper that 
fat old Russel had to do the talking. 

"She is a varmint little thing," said Akin to - 
Spicer, in the distance. 

" So is her mistress," said Mr. Spicer. 

" My dear," said Russel, " we were here,*and 
saw you coming. Are we to congratulate you ?" 

"On what?" said Rebecca. "Mab, yoa 
naughty little thing, be quiet." 

"On your approaching marriage with Mr. 
Morley." 

"No, I think not," said Rebecca. ^*He 
sailed for Tahiti this morning. But I am veiy 
much obliged to you, all the same." 

" Is he coming back soon ?" said Miss Soper, 
who had been delivered from Mab by Rebetca. 

"I should think not," said Rebecca. "It is 
qnite impossible that he can be back under a 
twelvemonth ; possibly not for two years. But 
it is of no consequence that I know of." 

And so those two very good people went away, 
and told the whole truth to the connection. And 
the whole truth was, that Mr. Morley had found 
out too much, and had shipped for TahitL 



CHAPTER XXV. 

HAGBUT IN A NEW LIGHT. 

But to Rebecca's great and never-ending as- 
tonishment, Hagbut came out in an entirely new 
line at this junctute. HagWt 'w«»a %ta:^\d^ vain, 
avaricious, and sdftaVi. X ou ViS^ ^xi^ «\xOa. t^vut^ 



ever! form of retigion, juEt as you will 

I Morley's.' But Hagbuc was an exceptional 

liiB man had power. He hud put a few 

, betbra lim, social and religious ; and i 

dily pursuing those ends he loolced neithi 

iie right uor the left. TEe success of his 

psmall religious connection, and his own 

J govemonce of tliat i^nneclion, ver< 

■I EFcat obj^U. Take him apart from those 

' and j'OU irould find a man not without 

I, but who seemed narrow, because he 

nil matters in heaven and earth to his 

vices iind that of his own sect. If an; 

lid nut appear to him Co interfere witli 

■0 objects he conld be jnst, and even gen- 

j3Sow HebefJa had done no such thing as the 
Midnlous Hstty; and besides — and besides — 
1, lie had l>een fond of Kebecca once on a 
Mie. Atkd 8i>inetimcs, when Carry was most 
i, nnd most affectionate — when ha was 
with reli^ous work, and would glndl/ 
e heard something of the worid which ho was 
3 despise in words, Hagbnt thought seri- 
at lie bad made a mistake. Itebecca 
Dt have him. It is true; still. Cany, with 
■ey, WAS a great bore, and Rebecca was 
Eoflier. 

1 and Soper invaded him when he wai 
lofcing of ttiese things, and saying to himself 
It lie wna glid the poor girl was so well fitted 
tt Morloy ; and honestly, and, as far as he wils 
^tenderly wishing her good luck, Russel and 
IT did not meet with the reception they antic- 

^He has gene nnd left her," said Miss Soper. 
.Bebecca Turner "was down after him to the 
bcks tills mcming; but he has gouo and left 

*'Hb has gone to provide a home for her," 
id Mr. Hagliut. 

!*Mr. Haglut, it is not so, Kir. Morley has 
B nwny. SJie told us with her own lips that 
"18 gone a-ray, and that she didn't care when 

"1 know slie didn't say thai," said Hagbut, 
raiding his ngly face on Miss Soper, and thrust- 
oat his powerful jaw in a way which Miss 
Soper did not like. " What ware her words?" 
"Her words were that he was gone for a 
Avcmonth, and that it was do matter," said 
I. Russel. 

'Pee how ron stand cross-examination, you 
" said Ilagbut, " I can't trust a word you 
Now look you here, you two. That girl is 
Mij raster-in-law, and a good girl too ; and Mor- 
'- ■'"3 rooa; refined and educated man in our 
an — a connection which wants, what I 
t got, refinement and education more 
tL Iwon't have Rebecca's name pulled 
P^almit. She is a fine creature." 

The more cowardly Hnssel was abashed at 
I tlie more resolute and sourer Soper, 
ver felt a man's influence, but who 
d got her living by bullying girls. 
" You palled her name about one time pretty 
1y yourself" said she. 
"Yes; but that was my business. This is 
ne of yours. You mind what I say, and leave 
I the girl nlono. I won't have her meddled with. 
I Mind, I mean what 1 say." 

And, indeed, be looked very mocb as if he 



did. Pale, ngly, and generally lazy as he was, 
there was an immense amount of powerful ani- 
mation in the man, with a good deal of shrewd 
sense. Russel and Soper had brains enough to 
find out this ; Itebecca had brains enough to find 

She was alone that evening, with an atlas be- 
fore her, fbllo\ving Morley across the map, when 
the little maid told her that Mr. Ilagbut was 
coma to see her. And she said, "Show him 

Mr. Ilagbut came in, and they greeted one an- 
other civifly ; after which Mr. Uagbnt pointed 
to the atlas, and said : 

"After Aim?" 

"Yea." 

"Yon are a happy woman, Kebecca, if it is all 
right between you and Morley. Come, sister-in- 
law, tell me that it is." 

"It is 'all right,' as you calL it," said Rebecca, 
laughing. "He is going to be away for an in- 
definite time ; bat wa are, wliat the world calls, 
engaged." 

" I wish you happy, most heartily, " said Ilag- 
but, leaning his ugly face on his great fat hands 
and looking at her. "It is your own fault if 
you are noL He is refined, and a gentleman; 
I am neither the one nor the other." 

" I think you are a very good man, Mr. Hag- 
but," she said, looking him frankly in the face. 

"I do among vulgar people, being vulgar my- 
self. And I do good where a gentleman would 
fail. But, Rebecca, it is well we did not marry. " 

" It is very well, indeed," said Rebecca. 

"I suppose you have oflen put this case to 
yourself with regard to me — 'If I had married 
that ugly, fkt man, without ideas, without the 
manners of a gentleman, without education, 
death would have been better than life.' You 
have put it so, have you not?" 

"Not BO elrongly as that, Mr. Hagbut; but 
still veiy strongly," said Rebecca, with resplu- 

"Did you ever put the other tide of the ques- 
tion ?" asked Hagbut. " Did you ever think of 
me ? Did you ever think for one instant what B 
hell on earth (I beg pardon) my life would have 
been, tied for life to a beautiful, clever, refined, 
and furiously rebellious woman like yourself? 
You congratulate yourself on your escape ; con- 
gratulate me on mine. We should not have lived 
together a month in decency ; for my will is tm- 

Rebecca paused for a long time. At last she 

" It seems to me, brother-in-law, that you arn 
a yeiy honest man. You served me ill once ; 
but let us forget all, and be friends : God knows 
I want them. Come, brother-in-law, do not be 
my enemy, althongh we can never he compan- 
ions ; for we should squabble so dreadfully over 
ways of speech on religious matters, you know ; 
and 1 doubt if wo should agree with regard to 
Hetty." 

"What do yoii know of her?" said Mr. Hag- 
but. 

' ' Nothing. What has she done ?" 

"If you do not know, /see no reason for tell- 
ing you. I have taken my side there, and will 
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Hagbnt would not have taken an oath in a court 
of justice to save his life ; but in his heart, with- 
out speech, he swore a deep and terrible oath then. 
No religionist can be without sentiment ; and the 
deepest sentimental part of Uagbut's soul was 
aroused by the spectacle of this utterly solitary 
and defenseless girl, whom he had once thought 
that he had loved, in spite of his fear of her, 
alone against the world. Hagbut made affirma- 
tion silently to himself that he would stand be- 
tween this poor child and the world, which meant 
their small connection. And he did it, like a 
leal and loyal soul. It is easy to see the worst 
of these men. You must know them to find out 
the best of them. For my part, I have known 
many ministers of religion. Roman Catholic 
verbiage or Dissenting verbiage may be offensive 
to the ear; but in twenty years I have only 
known two bad ministers of religion of any sect, 
and that is not a large percentage, after all: 
one speaks, of course, merely of a large personal 
acquaintance. Being on dangerous ground I will 
step off it ; merely enrolling my opinion that the 
ministers of religion, with sdl their eccentricities, 
are the most valuable class in the community. 

Hagbut spoke to Hebecca no more after this. 
Carry would have been jealous had she known 
that he had said so much. But Kussel and So- 
per's vilipendings of Hebecca were now reduced 
to sniffs and glances. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

THE GAZETTE. 

Am) SO it came about that Rebecca, who be- 
gan at the very beginning of this story by wish- 
ing herself dead, wished nothing of the kind 
now; but only wished, like Jane Eyre, "that 
she might keep in good health and not die. " 

Yet she was infinitely worse off than in the 
old times when she wished herself dead. She 
was in utter and entire solitude, for her father 
was not-much better company than can be found 
in the saner side of Bedlam. She had not a soul 
to speak tain any sort of way approaching the 
confidential, except Mab, and Mab could not an- 
swer her. 

Although Hagbut had stilled all tongues with 
his fat emphatic fist, yet even he could not pre- 
vent people looking at Rebecca in chapel; and 
she knew that they were looking at her, and she 
hated it. She never saw them looking at her, 
but she felt it ; and the effect of this conscious- 
ness on her face was to produce an expression 
of calm, careless anger, which assisted devotion 
in no way whatever. 

Had she known that they were only studying 
in a humble way her imperial, magnificent beau- 
ty, reading it like a book, and learning from it, 
as one learns art at first, from a great and tradi- 
tionally authenticated picture, she might have 
been content, and have given them at times soft- 
er developments of her not very mobile face. 
But she thought they were only staring at her, 
and she hated her chapel worse than ever. 

She felt this more than ever one morning, 

when she had gone alone, her father being too 

ill to come. ** I will never go again," she said. 

" They hate me." And she stalked out through 

tAe crowd with her head in the air. 
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Soper was helping Russel along, and saidy '^ 
" Did you ever see any thing like that .»" 

" A bold-faced jig, said Russel. 

"I mean," said Soper the schoolmistress, 
**did you ever see such beauty in all your life? 
Because I have had some experience, and /nev- 
er did." 

Soper and Russel went their ways, and Rebec- 
ca went hers. But she was followed home by 
two admirers. 

Mr. Akin and Mr. Spicer. When they had 
turned into their own lane they came up beside 
her, one on each side, and spoke to her boldly 
and eagerly. 

* * Glad to see you about, Miss. Mr. Turner is 
quite well, I hope ?" 

** My father is not at all well," said Rebecca. 

I am so glad to see you two at chapeL " 

*'We will leave that alone, Miss, at pres- 
ent," said Mr. Spicer. **We want to speak 
to you very particular indeed, Miss. Don't us, 
Jim?" 

"Indeed we do." 

"You see. Miss," said Mr. Spicer the sweep, 
" we sweeps as a general rule are the cleanest of 
all working chaps, always taking a bath afore we 
turns in. But we have what we call the black 
bed, into which we turns in all our crock when 
there's a difficult fine early in the morning. And 
we got orders for Beaufort House, and (you won't 
tell on a man for breaking the act) I lay in the 
black bed with my youngest son Tom, to put he 
up the flue before the police was round. It was 
again the law, I know, but that boy loves his pro- 
fession ; I should say his art ; for that boy is as 
much an artist in a crooked flue as the great 
Anelay is in the Mysteries of London, With a 
father s feelings I went with him, of course, and 
we was no sooner out of our house thak he 
said, 

" *See to those coves round Mr. Turner's, fa- 
ther.' " 

"Burglars?" asked Rebecca. 

" There was two on them. Miss. It was pret- 
ty dark, but we could see. One was a young 
swell, and the other I knowd." 

"This is very alarming," said Rebecca. 
"What did you do?" 

" I called out the name of the man I knowd. 
I said, *Bob Syers, you hook it.' And he of- 
fered in return a low remark, referring to a mis- 
fortune of mine in years gone by ; but he hooked 
it all the same." 

* * Whatever shall we do ?" said Rebecca. 
"Put the police to watch. Syers is well 

knowd, as is doubtless the young swelL" 

" I can't employ the police," said Rebecca, in- 
cautiously. * ' Whatever shall I do ?" 

In the following paragraph I am only speaking 
of what I have seen with my own eyes.. It is 
wrong and immoral, but there it is, for better or 
for worse — a great deal for worse, I. should 
say. 

Rebecca had won these men. Not by her 
beauty, for their eyes were too utterly untrained 
to see her beauty. They would probably have 
pronounced Buckingham Palace to be finer than 
Wells, Bayeux, or Salisbmy, and have called 
Winchester a bam. They would possibly have 
called a red-faced Devon lass far prettier than 
Rebecca ; it was not her beauty which had won 
these ineTi, it viaa \ve,\ s^-xa^aXVi-^ wad (geniality. 
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They were neither of them very respectable men, 
hot either of them would have fought for her, 
merely in return for kind words and kind acts to 
their wives, at any time. Now that she had con- 
fessed to them that there was sometliing the mat- 
ter in her father's house, which forbade the po- 
lice being called in, they would die for her or 
risk it. There was a new bond of sympathy be- 
tween her and these gentlemen now, wMch made 
them ready for any thing in her behalf. It is all 
wrong and bad, but so it is. You don't know 
where the criminal class begins. Still less do 
you know where the sympathrf with the criminal 
class begins. 

And further, Mr. Turner, solicitor and Meth- 
odist, had been an offensive person to them both 
by his mere existence hitherto. Now that there 
was an obvious hitch in his affairs, insoluble by 
those enemies of mankind the Metropolitan po- 
lice, they began to have a fellow-feeling with 
him which they never had before. The sjrm- 
pathies of people like Mr. Spicer and Mr. Akin 
are distinctly not on the side of the law. On all 
sentimental grounds they were perfectly ready to 
assist Rebecca. 

•'Lord bless you, Miss," said Mr. Spicer, 
* * don't vex yourself. We will watch. You have 
got a little dog as will bark." 

** Yes," said Rebecca, showing Mab. 
** Pretty dear," said Jim Akin, ** there she is. 
Let me have the handling of her. Miss, please. 
She is worth ten pound. Miss ; there ain't a p'int 
about this dog which is at fault. Miss," he cbn- 
ftiraed, nursing Mab. 

"Never mind the dog, Jim," said Mr. Spicer. 
** Ah, but I do mind the dog, Tom," said Mr. 
Akin. ' ' You ain't a cynosure in dogs, you see. " 
*'He'd serve six months for a rat-tailed ter- 
rier. Miss," said Mr. Spicer. "We all have our 
fancies. But see here ; durst you fire a gun ?" 
' ' Yes, I know how ; my father has shown me. " 
"Then," said Mr. Spicer, "every time that 
little dog barks, you fire a gun out a winder, and 
me and Jim will be with you. They won't tiy 
it on often, if you do that, Miss. Their nerves 
is never good. If it only comes to nothing at all, 
they will get scared ; if we get 'em in the house, 
why, then, we shall know what to do. You 
needn't bother about the policemen. In fact, we 
don't want no police round here. " 

"I will do what you tell me," said Rebecca. 
**If any thing were to happen you could hold 
your tongues^=^keep silent — could you not ?" 

Mr. Spicer sniffed, and Mr. Akin, in giving 
back Mab, winked. * * Tell her about the backer, 
Tom," said this coarse young man. 

" Hold your tongue, you fool, "said Mr. Spicer. 
**What do you suppose the young lady would 
want to know about the running of a two-penny 
half-penny, four hundred boxes of cigars, so high 
ap the river as this, in a ballast lighter? I am 
ashamed on you. Gk)od-aftemoon, Miss ; depend 
on us." And so they went. 

Leaving Rebecca with the terrible impression 
that she had connected herself with the criminal 
classes, not through her o^vn fault, but utterly 
without hope of extrication. She was so puzzled 
by her quaint position that she was actually 
whimsical, almost humorous over it. 

" I shall be in jail, my dear," she said to Mab. 
** And you will be reduced to bacon and cold po- 
tatoes at Akin*8 until I come oat again. I wish 
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&ther had not broken the law in this matter, 
even from his very high motives. Bother you !" 
she continued, shaking her fist at the law of the 
land ; "you will pass over Sir Gorham Philpott 
and Lord Ducetoy, and you will catch my fa- 
ther. You Brute, not if I can stop it." 

She had come at her purpose before she reached 
home. Her father was in a very difficult posi- 
tion — retaining papers which he had no right 
to detain — detaining them on very chivalrous 
grounds. But he had only seen part of the con- 
sequences in a sentimental, or, as she put it, 
Walham Green way ; the first thing she had to 
do was to put the Limchouse view of the ques- 
tion before him. 

So she burst in on him suddenly, and said, 
"Pa, you have made a nice mess of it. They 
are going to rob and murder us alU They were 
about the house two nights ago.'' 

" So I suppose," said Mr. Turner. 

"So you suppose,*' said Rebecca. "Well, I 
tell you, pa, that I am not used to it, and that I 
am not going to stand it. Trampling about in 
other people's gardens, indeed ! I teS you, pa, 
that I am not going to endure it." 

"Are you going to leave me, Becky?" said 
Mr. Turner. 

Rebecca had not calculated on this. The 
thread of her argument was raveled. 

"Leave you, dear," she said, kneeling at his 
feet. "Why, father, father, I have no one left 
but you, now Alfred is gone. My dear, I ^viil 
never leave you this side of the grave." 

"Is Alfred Morley actually gone?" said Mr. 
Turner, eagerly. 

"Yes, but he will come back. He is only 
gone for a weary year or two ; just to leave us 
alone, you know.' 

"I thought from your manner that you were 
angry with me; stay by me." 

"I was and am angry with you," said Re- 
becca; "you are moping and brooding when 
you should be acting. We want your brains to 
direct us ; we will find hands to assist." 

"We?" said Mr. Turner. 

"Yes, we," said Rebecca; "Spicer and Akin 
and I, not to mention Mab. Tell us what to do. " 

" You have strange accomplices," said Turner. 

" And you have done a strange thing. Their 
motives are as high as yours. They help us 
from mere love." 

"What have they seen?" asked Mr. Turner, 
rousing himself. 

" Our house was * attempted' four days ago by 
two men. One, Syer, a burglar, and the other 
a young gentleman. Spicer the sweep knew 
Syer, and challenged him. The young gentle- 
man he did not know." 

Mr. Turner lay back in his chair and laughed 
— laughed again almost heartily ; then he began 
to speak. 

"My dear child, this is exactly as I supposed. 
The man Syer is, as you tell me, you being ac- 
quainted with the criminal class so intimately, a • 
burglar. Now the young gentleman who was 
with him is Edmund Philpott, whose forgeries, 
those of my own name in particular, I hold." 

"Well,'"^ said Rebecca. 

" You may well say * well,' " said Mr. Tur- 
ner ; " you don't understand business ; indeed, 
no one will soon^ and financiii.^hflaQ.<«sj5kVOu,^?5A. 
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Mr. P. owes them six millions of money or they 
owe him two and a half millions. But you un- 
derstand enough for this. That a Limited Lia- 
bility Company bought the Gorham-Philpott 
business for £500,000, and have made a mess 
of it, as limited companies always do and al- 
ways will. We don't want limited liability, 
girl ; we want unlimited responsibility. Ha ! 
look at M. when he was short — what did the 
trade say to the limited liability companies? 
Why, they said, one and all, * We will have the 
man, and not a parcel of irresponsible share- 
holders. We know the man, and the man is 
honest as knows the business,' says they; 'but 
we don't know 500 irresponsible shareholders;' 
and the trade pulled the man through, and there 
he is now. Well, child, you can't understand 
this, though every reader of a newspaper can. 
This Gorham-Philpott business was sold ; and I 
gave up my position as their attorney. And, first 
of all, I did a wrong thing for our relation. Lord 
Ducetoy — I kept his papers here to save them 
from the smash. And, secondly, to save Sir 
Gorham I kept all the papers which young Ed- 
mund had forged." 

** And you did well and nobly," said Rebecca. 
** You have broken the law, I doubt not; but I 
am with you." 

" Well, that is finely said," said Mr. Turner. 
" But don't you go breaking the law ; you know 
one is quite enough in a family. Listen and 
don't talk nonsense. The Limited Company 
has gone to unutterable ruin. The property of 
the old house was guaranteed to the Company, 
and their deeds must come into the Bankruptcy 
Court. Some I have burned in my brooding 
folly ; some are here still. I hardly know, child, 
what I have destroyed and what I have not. But 
young Philpott has forged heavily; he believes that 
his forgeries are here, and he will murder us all." 

"And indeed he will murder none of us," said 
Rebecca ; "I'll sort him if he comes here. Pa, 
dear, what on earth ever caused you to be so 
silly ?" 

"As how?" 

** As to bum those papers." 

"Brooding and brooding," said Mr. Turner; 
"brooding about your mother eternally, for one 
thing. I don't know what I have burned and 
what I have not." 

" Can't you look and see, pa?'* 

"No. I am gone beyond that. It kills me 
to look at papers. I am a lost man." 

*f Are you in debt, pa ?" , 

* * No. There will be money enough when I am 
gone. But Hagbut told me on our last meeting 
about business matters that he saw no signs of 
grace in me. And he is an experienced man in 
spiritual matters ; therefore I doubt that I have 
never been convinced of sin, and am damned 
everlastingly. That is all." 

"This is worse nonsense than the other," said 
Rebecca, furiously. " Pa, how can you sit there 
and talk like that, with the good God listening to 
you ? Hagbut is a good fellow, but he ought to 
be hung if he told you that." 

" He did not, my dear. I know it," said Mr. 
Turner. 

" Well, I can do nothing with you," said Re- 
becca, "except ask you not to talk nonsense. 
Dojoa think they wiJJ try the house again?" 

'Certalnljr, " 



" Shall you shoot young Philpott if you meet 
him ?" said Rebecca. 

The answer was a curious one. Mr. Turner 
raised a wan, pale face to hers, from which eveir 
kind of expression was banished. Her father^ 
brain had gone. The mechanical work of his 
office for so many years, his terrible troubles 
with his wife in old times, and this last misera- 
ble, silly, inextricable confusion, had been too 
much for him. Rebecca saw that she could not 
trust him again. 

Once see that dead stare in the eyes of one yon 
love, and love may remain ; but confidence has 
departed forever. 

Rebecca repeated her question, with an artifi- 
cial laugh. "You won't shoot young Philpott, 
will you, pa ?" 

His answer was worse than his silence. He 
looked at her steadily, and with some recollec- 
tion of the old days, of which she knew nothing, 
said: 

" Trout should be as bright as peacocks before 
you should catch them. Or, to be more correct, 
like the butterfly called Vanessa lo. You should 
lay them carefully in cowslips and grass ; an or- 
chis or two atop is not amiss ; Morio or Pyram- 
idalis would do; but, above all things, a sprig 
of *Geum,' which the hinds call *Avens,' Lord 
knows why. Seek also in the damp meadows 
for your Ophioglossum, and put a piece of it 
in your biggest trout's mouth. And when she 
sees it she will know what you mean by her. 
And she will walk in the sun along the sooth 
wall, and will pick for you rosemary, old man, 
and the flower which fools call 'princes feath- 
er,' but which wise men call, ' Love lies a-bleed- 
ing. ' That is what she will do, and then go and 
marry George Somers." 

"Lord help me!" said poor Rebecca, "his 
mind is gone." 

Not gone, Rebecca, only babbling of green 
fields. Most men have lived at least three lives 
before they get married, and once and for all lay 
every thing at the feet of one woman. He was 
only dazed a little in his brain, and, as I have 
noticed in dying men, reverting to the first of 
his lives — a life she knew not of. He was shrewd 
enough next morning ; his keenness was more 
painful to her than his wandering. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE WALPURGIS NIGHT. 

Mr. Turner slept, or pretended to, till nine 
o'clock ; then he began furiously ringing his belL 
Rebecca came to him in her dressing-gown. 

*' Is the Times come, child?" he said. 

" How could it be come, pa ?" 

"Go Eastward, child, and meet it. Quick, 
go!" 

She dressed herself and went Eastward ; she 
had got nearly to the South Kensington Moseum 
before she got the Times, and she hurried back 
with it. Her father sat up in bed while he 
opened it. After glancing at a colnnm or so, he 
said, "What a thundering lie!" 

"What, pa?" 

"Philpott & Co., Limited," he answered, 
"bankrupt for £800,000. Why, child, I could ac- 
count fo(t £1,200,0QS>. Wm\«.N^ «isuc^<sc \uk$ 
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after that. If any genteel looking man calls, 
tell him — well, tell him he had better call some- 
where else. We know too mach here." 

What between Turner's wildness of the night 
before, and his shrewd jocularity now, poor Re- 
becca was utterly puzzled. One thing she knew, 
and that was that Morley, Hartop, and the nev- 
er-seen Hetty were all at sea, that her father's 
mind was going, and that she with her affec- 
tionate heart were alone in the world together. 

One can see how our nation has developed by 
turning over old novels ; for one, over Domhey 
and Son, written by Dickens, a man not unac- 
quainted with the ways of this world, but by our 
new lights rather behind his time, in a few par- 
ticulars. 

For instance, Mr. Dombey goes bankrupt for 
the mean sum of one hundred thousand pounds. 
That was aU very well in 1848, but we have im- 
proved on that since. Mr. Perch, the messen- 
ger, congratulated himself on the fact that Dom- 
bey had gone for "one hundred — thousand — 
pound." That is but a small smash now. Great, 
and heretofore trusted names in trade, seem to 
be vying with the worst of the old aristocratic 
scoundrels, and beating them hollow. The fright- 
ful recklessness of the habitual gambler, Lord 
Momington (about £700,000, leaving no one un- 
paid in the end), or that of the unhappy boy just 
dead (some £200,000), is fairly beaten out of cal- 
culation by the deficiencies of some of the clear- 
est and best heads in the world of business. How 
these men can keep sane under such a night- 
mare of hopeless debt is the wonder to some. 
See if this little case of the Philpotts is over- 
stated in any way. Do we not all know of an 
honored (justly honored) member of the House, 
now dead and beyond trouble, who sat later than 
any one at the House; sat through the most 
wearisome of business, sooner than go home? 
There was a leaden weight of £300,000 on that 
man's soul. That hopeless deficiency of capital, 
which well used would have saved Bethnal Green, 
or the Isle of Dogs, from their present state, 
hanging on his mind, hanging round his neck. 
It was no error of his, but of younger branches 
of his family. He was one of the purest, best, 
and noblest of men, but condemned to silence 
for the iQve which he bore to his family. 

Such an old age is not good to think about. 
Better to study William Blake, when he is most 
wildly melancholy, and most unutterably sad. 
Still in Blake's deepest sadness there is always 
tenderness and hope. And so we should think 
of this poor member, who had never one selfish 
thought in his heart.' Turn to Blake's great 
master-piece. Death's Door* (which I have known 

• Notes are very unpopular, but one seems necessa- 
ry here. The piece I mean is to be found at p. 224 of 
Gilchrist's Life of BlaJcBf bat has been copied many 
times. A bent old man, doubled up with age, is bob- 
blins on crutches into a vanlt He is not well clad, 
and the winds of the world are blowing on him fi*om 
behind, and helping him toward the dark doorway— 
a half-open iron door set in Cyclopic stone-work. The 
attitude and gait of the old man are, as far as my ex- 
perience goes, not only unapproached but unapproach- 
able. Many Frenchmen— and a few Englishmen — 
can paint action in double-quick time. Blake here 
has expressed action, not in doublo-qnick time, or 
even in quick time, bat in alow time. I nave no space 
to descant on the marvelous sentimental beauties of 
this wonderftil piece, worthy to rank with Michael 
An^elo's Lorenzo de MedicL Below the feet of the 
oM man, dlmJy seen in the darkness, are the batied 



since I was six years old, and which never palls 
on one), when you think of an old man, dishon- 
ored through no fault of his, creeping to his tomb, 
as Sir Gorham Philpott was to his. 

The younger members of a dishonored family 
will, however, sometimes make a fight to save 
what can not be saved, more particularly where 
there has been criminality. Young Philpott was 
distinctly criminal. He had forged more boldly 
than Sir John Paul. He was, unlike that man, 
dissolute, dissipated, and utterly reckless. He 
was perfectly safe if he could recover his own 
forgeries, and he knew that Turner had them all. 
Could he get those forgeries in his own hand, he 
was well provided for. With a view to these 
contingencies he had bought heavily in foreign 
funds, denying himself every kind of luxury to 
do so. In the case of a mere bankruptcy, these 
funds could not be tracked ; but in the case of a 
criminal prosecution, his money was of little value 
to him, for he would spend his time at Portland. 
This made him desperate. 

Another thing made him still more desperate. 
This young forger was a very handsome young 
fellow, of good manners. And his family had 
caused him to make a great alliance with another 
great house. And so he had married, somewhat 
against his will, one of the most beautiful and 
charming women ever bom. 

He married her first, and fell in love with her 
afterward, as is often the case. His love for her 
grew as time went on ; her exquisite grace, her 
perfect equable temper, her beauty, her deference 
to him, her intelligence — all had their effect on 
him. And after two years he awoke one morn- 
ing, by her side, and saw the whole of his very 
ghastly position. He was a felon, who might be 
in Cold-Bath Fields to-morrow, and she thought 
him an honest and respectable man. 

**She would stand the bankruptcy, but she 
could not stand that," was what he said. "By 
the Lord, I have a good mind to tell her the 
whole business and get it over." 

So it happened one morning that Mrs. Phil- 
pott, turning over in her bed, found her husband 
kneeling at the bedside with the sheets bathed in 
blood. "I have hurt my head," he said. '*I 
got out of bed incautiously and have broken my 
head over the dressing-table.'* She was piteous 
and tender over his accident ; little thinking that 
the young man in his mad despair had rushed 
against the wall. Enough of such things ; the 
man was desperate. 

His desperation little matters to us save that 
he brought it to Turner's house, and so involved 
our Rebecca and her dog Mab. In a little story 
about homely facts like these, one has not room 
for one's rascals. Neither has one the genius of 
Shakspeare to develop one's rascal (Falstafi^) 
until loving gets to be right, and one loves him. 

Rebecca said to her father, "Pa, haven't you 
made a great mess of it ?" 

" Very great indeed, my dear.'* 

"Why don't you tell the whole truth, pa?" 

"Because I should be in Cold-Bath Fields 
Prison, my dear. " 

"But we can't come out of it, dear pa, any 
way.'* 

windows of the charnel-house, to which we must all 
come. B\i\. «itoa^^ Mi'^L^XQ'fe.A^OcJVKcaNjg^^Q^ 
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"My dear child," said Mr. Turner; "the 
whole thing is a stelemate at chess. No one 
dare move for his life. I have seen worse mad- 
died matters than this got through." And in- 
deed he gave her proof. 

"Why, even in PauVs case," he said, **if it 
had not been for a high-minded and indignant 
parson the whole thing would have dropped 
through. I tell yon, child, that you don't know 
business. Nobody is safe except a magistrate's 
butler. I am very, very tired again, Rebecca. I 
am going to die. " 

"Pa, you had better go to bed again if you 
talk such nonsense as that" 

" I am going, my dear. I shall sleep through 
the day, and wake at night. They will try the 
house to-night. Be ready for them." 

" How shall I be ready for them, father?" 
"Bless the girl, I don't know. Ducetoy's 
deeds are in the iron safe. Philpotts' papers are 
in the box under my bed. Do Uie best you can, 
child; I am horribly drowsy — deadly drowsy. 
They will try the house to-night, and if the house 
gets into the possession of the police, I can't say 
what will happen. Go and see to matters, I am 
going to slee^)." 

Eebecca, seeing that there was nothing more 
to be got out of her father, did probably the 
quaintest and most indiscreet thing which she 
ever did in all her life. Matters were very des- 
perate with her. Anticipated disaster had been 
familiar with her for some time. But here was 
disaster itself. Disaster of the very worst kind. 
She knew perfectly well that in the opinion of 
experienced lawyers about the great bankruptcy 
of the Philpotts, her father must sooner or later, 
through his folly, be involved. How deep she 
knew not. Her father, with the highest motives 
possible, had broken the law. She went for ad- 
vice and assistance to people whom she dreamed 
had had some experience that way themselves. 

It was twelve o'clock, high noon, when she 
put her hat on and stepped across the lane to 
Mrs. Akin. 

Mrs. Akin was in a deluge of soap-suds. She 
took in washing. Rebecca said to her, "Mrs. 
Akin, is your husband at home ?" 

' * Dear Miss, " she said, * * no. He is out with 
his barrer. There is some husbands. Miss, which 
you will find yourself, when you are married, and 
a nicer gentleman I never see, I am sure, who 
objects to any washing at home at all, but wants 
it all put out, and I am sure I hope fbr your fa- 
vors. Miss. Some will stand one washing-day 
in the week, and some won't. But my dear 
man, he has a washing-day every week, and never 
grumbles. He may come round home to dinner. 
Miss; but I ask you to look at his little home, 
full of damp linen ; you are a-sneezing yourself. 
If he comes home, shall I make him step across ?" 
" K he would be so good," said Rebecca. 
"He would step further than that for you. 
Miss," she said ; " there is a little one in heaven 
pleading for you with us. Miss. The old fellow 
shall come across."* 

* To meet any charge of want of verisimilitude from 
any one not acquainted with the laboring classes as 
well as myself, I have reprodaced actnS dialogue. 
One has no reply to criticism: which is a pity. A 
man who cares for the opinions of the most able of 
the weeklv press, writes m fetters— as I do. I suppose 

I should do otherwise; bat abase seta & weaniBome 

tl2ln£^ after a time. 



Rebecca left the coster-monger's wife-*-not a 
noticeable woman in any way — and went next 
door, to the chimney-sweep's wife, who was de- 
cidedly a noticeable person. 

She was a veiy stout, florid woman, with all 
the ill temper which is produced by the accumu- 
lation of fat round the heart ; she scowled, on 
Rebecca. 

"Is Mr. Spicer at home, please?** she asked. 

"No, he ain't." 

"I am veiy sony fbr that, for I wanted to 
speak to him. 

"What about?" 

" I only wanted a little advice," said Rebecca. 

* ' I can give you some of that Don't you go 
trampolineing about with those Methodist par- 
sons too much. They are no good." 

" I shall not have the chance of doing so any 
more, Mrs. Spicer," said she. 

"And a good job, too. And now you have 
come to us for advice. III advise you a little 
more. Don't you come here unsettling my 
man's mind, and getting him to chapel, and set- 
ting his mind to the keeping of the law abovt 
the boys. Why, I suppose your advice has cost 
me a cool £20 a year. He won't send a boy np 
a flue now since he has taken to consort with yeu. 
And, if you knew any thing at all, you would 
know there was flues which could not be swep' 
without boys. And our connection resents it 
naturally. My man says, ' It is agin the law,* 
and they make answer, 'Do you accuse ns of 
abetting an* breaking the law ?' and he, with his 
spirit, makes answer, *I do.* *Then you need 
not call again, Mr. Spicer,* they says; and that 
S&your doing.'* 

"You are very impertinent and entirely 
wrong," said Rebecca; "if I have prevented 
Mr. Spicer, my very good Mend, from sending 
boys up these horrible chimneys, I am very glad. 
I would have any one transported who sent those 
children up the chinmeys. I want to know when 
Mr. Spicer vrill be at home.** 

"ITien you jiist sha'n't I don't want him 
near yours. There's worse gone on in that 
house than sending boys up flues. Better send 
a boy up a flue than chuck a woman down stairs. 
You sha'n't see him — ^you sha'n't see him. Lawk, 
old man, is that you ?" 

It was indeed- that worthy chinmey-sweep, 
who had been awakened by his wife's voice, and 
had heard the whole of the argument while he 
was dressing. And a veiy fine, grave-looking 
man Mr. Spicer was, too; ugly, but rather 
grand, owing none of his good looks to his com- 
plexion, which was rendered very pale by daily 
applications of soot. He laid his hand on his 
wife's shoulder, and with«the cool determination 
which seems almost a sp^dalit^ in his trade,*** 
beckoned to her to retire, which she did, per- 
fectly dumb. 

"We will walk across the road, Miss, if you 
please," said Mr. Spicer, and he led the way. 

* Chimney-sweeps are but little known or under- 
stood. Very few people know that that splendid young 
man Sadler, who raced Kelly himself so hard the other 
day, was a chimney-sweep. I was tryingonce to make 
peace between a working bricklayer (Ha]TiB)and a 
working cooper (Letwell). Old Harris struck out in 
pride of family ; LetwelPs sister (I think) had married 
a sioeep. Old Harris afterward got two months for a 
violent breach of the revenue laws, about which I had 
warned him ; so I suppose there yras no farther ques- 
tion about farnWy piece^enice. 
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As soon as they were clear of the house he said, 
*'The best woman in the world, Miss, if jou 
only knew it." 

**So I should fancy," said Rebecca; "she 
don't like me ; but there are many others who 
don't. In fact, I don't at all like myself. " 

"Ladeed, Miss!" said Mr. Spicer. 

" No, " said Rebecca ; ** I don't like myself at 
alL I don't hate myself, Mr. Spicer ; I only dis- 
like and despise myself. For you know, Mr. 
Spicer, I am a most contemptible fooL " 

"Indeed, Miss. Now, I should not have 
thought that, unless you had told me. But it is 
no doubt true. You are better educated than I 



am. 



» 



"You are not a gentleman, Mr. Spicer," said 
Rebecca, laughing in spite of herself. 

"No, Miss ; but in what particular ?" 

" When any one accuses themselves to a gen- 
tleman,, Mr. Spicer, the gentleman excuses them. 
Now, you have confirmed my view of myself 
doubtless from politeness ; but still, you ara no 
gentleman. You should have told me that I was 
one mass of wisdom ; as it is, you have merely 
confirmed my opinion, somewhat emphatically, 
that I am a contemptible fool." 

"I only meant to mind my manners, Miss; 
and my manners tell me that you should never 
contradict a lady. That is what Mr. Hagbut 
calls the unwritten law. That is about the size 
of that.'' 

* ' Well, " said Rebecca, * * we must not joke any 
more, Spicer; I am in serious trouble." 

" We know all about it, my dear Miss," said 
Spicer ; " the only question is. When and 
where?" 

" The when is to-night, I am afraid ; and the 
where will be inside the house." 

" Then there is no reason for much talk, Miss. 
The least said the soonest mended. Bob and I 
will come in and lay down any where." 

" But 1 want to explain to you," went on Re- 
Decca. 

" Just exactly what we don't want. Miss. We 
want to know nothing. Did you ever hear a man 
cross-examined ?" 

"No." 

" Ah ! If the grand jury would take the trou- 
ble to foUow some of their * true bills' down stairs, 
instead of going off to play billiards, they wouldn't 
send so much down stairs as they do. I don't 
want no cross-examination, unless I can say No. 
Tell me and Bob what you want done, but no- 
thing more." 

"Can Mr. Akin and you sleep together in one 
garret ? And can you know nothing at all ?" 

" We can sleep together well enough, and we 
can easy manage holding our tongues, if there is 
nothing told us to talk about." 

"Then come about ten o'clock, please, and I 
will have every thing arranged for you." 

Her father slept all day, but at night got up 
and dressed himself, and took dinner and wine. 
Then, setting all the doors open, he walked up 
and down the house. At the last she told him 
what she had done ; and he, having got feeble 
and ill again, was persuaded to go to bed, with 
his clothes and his pistol all ready. 

" I shall not sleep a wink," he said ; and say- 
ing so, laid his weaiy hoad over, and was asleep 
in one moment. 



Then Rebecca began her tiger walk up and 
down the house, untU Mr. Akin and Mr. Spicer ; 
turned in. Mr. Akin, a scientific and experienced 
hand, got Mab, and put her to sleep in the small 
of his back ; which, as he explained to his com- 
panion, was the wakefulest place of all for a dog. 
Mab was well enough content, and scarcely rec- 
ognized her mistress during her frequent visits to 
her two sleeping friends. For they soon slept, 
after a consultation about taking off their boots. 
Mr. Spicer could never, he said, sleep well in his 
boots, unless he was three-quarters on. But Mr. 
Akin, having pointed out to him that this job 
would come to rough-and-tumble in any way, or 
might come to Chevy-high-ho the grinder, ilr. 
Spicer determined to sleep without even the re- 
moval of his boots ; which determination he put 
in force with the rapidity of a man who has to 
do his day's work long before other people are 
awake. 

It was a wild night, driji^P^g ^©t? with great 
rushes of wind from the westward — the middle 
of a wild spring — when Rebecca began her night 
watch. She set dim candles in different rooms, 
and began her walk up and down ; going from 
her own room along the main passage at the 
head of the stairs toward her father's door, and 
passing that to the room where her two indiffer- 
ent, honest friends slept and snored. 

The wind hurled at every window and door in 
the crazy old house ; and, with an ear tuned to 
concert-pitch by anxiety and nervousness, she 
listened for something more than the wind, but 
nothing came. 

It would have been less dreary, perhaps, had 
the night been silent and still. But the dreari- 
ness of that house to one listening for suspicious 
sounds, and hearing a hundred, was terrible, even 
before the lane was still and asleep. After that, 
terror grew into horror, and horror into a kind 
of temporary loss of judgment. 

Dim, inexpressible, causeless terrors come, I 
believe, on the most prosperous of us when we 
wake in the night in the dark. I know a mili- 
tary officer of good repute, excellent courage, re- 
spectable fortune, and without one solitary anx- 
iety in this world, who takes his recreation in 
these sad, solitary hours, by thinking of death. 
By putting to himself that he must die some time 
or another, and trying to make out what the last, 
horrible hour will be like. Rebecca's fantasies, 
this night, were scarcely more reasonable than his. 

There was very little cause for fear of any 
kind : there was nothing of what some call sen- 
sational about her position. She was splendidly 
protected. Her father had done a veiy quaint 
thing, but she had practically checkmated all con- 
sequences. Still, she was in a state of nervous 
anxiety; and that anxiety became precordial, 
and made her start with inexplicable terrors at 
every sound, and in passing every dark place. 
The physical effect of this nervousness was to 
make her knees tremble, and so cause her to 
walk unsteadily. The mental effects of it were 
still stranger. 

For her anxiety began to take a single point 
as its culminating one. I do not think that this 
is by any means a rare case. A man confused . 
in ruin, brought on by an accumulation of causes, 
will say that he always knew that the beginning 
, of it "waa WXQ!^ \:w«cA:^-YS'QK^ ^s^ftK:^^a&)^Q^ K. 
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death, will attribute it to her swallowing a pin 
ten years before, after his neighbors had been 
hearing her bark her heart out all the winter with 
tubercular disease of the lungs. Not well chosen 
as examples, possibly, but which will do. When 
people's minds are confused they will pick out a 
cause for a particular form of anxiety, seldom 
the right one. Rebecca did on this occasion. 
The door behind Carry's bed — disused, and lock- 
ed and bolted for so many years — was the point 
she fixed on as the most horrible and dangerous 
point in the house. 

It communicated, as the reader may remem- 
ber, between the used portion of the house and 
the unused. Since her mother's death, that back 
staircase and all the adjacent part of the house 
had been closed up, and had been a mystery and 
a horror to them. In very early days, as early 
as Rebecca could remember. Carry used to have 
a habit of shrieking out suddenly in the night 
that some one was trying the door ; after which 
she would fly, in her night-gown, and leave Re- 
becca in the terror of death. And now, on this, 
to her, as she believed, supreme night, Rebecca, 
with a solitary candle feebly lighting up the great 
room, stood before that door, and thought of 
what lay behind it. 

What was there, locked up for twenty years, 
behind Carry's bed ? The skin of her head had 
a cold, nervous creeping in it (which is what the 
romantic people mean when they say that So- 
and-so's hair stood on end). She had a horror 
on her which was indescribable, as awful as the 
horror which occasionally precedes death ; it had 
a somewhat singular effect on her, for she moved 
Carry's bed out of the way, and looked at the 
door ; and as she did so she saw that the handle 
was softly turned, and some one pressed on the 
doof from the outside. 

One bolt and the lock was all that opposed 
her. She had got into a state of horror by soli- 
tude and mystery. One simple physical move- 
Qient, even of a door-handle, restored her to her- 
self in an instant. " We will get this through, 
my gentleman," she thought, with a low laugh ; 
aAd suddenly and dextrously unlocked and un- 
bolted the door, threw it open, and said, " Walk 
in, if you please.'* 

No one was there. There was nothing before 
her but a dark passage, ending in darkness. The 
solitary glance at her feet showed her, not only 
that no one was there, but that no one had been 
there at all. The dust of twenty years, so light- 
ly laid by the hand of ever busy Nature, was un- 
touched. The foot of a spider might bo traced 
on it, but not that of a man. The door had been 
tried by hands not of this world. 

So her horror revived again tenfold ; but, in 
her obstinacy, she went on into the passage. And 
as she went she turned round and saw the marks 
of her own footsteps in the dust. She was the 
first there. There were no other footsteps. The 
door had been tried by a ghost : and she went 
on until she came to the head of the staire^^at the 
foot of which her mother had been picked up 
dead. And as she looked down them her candle 
struck against something, and she saw that it 
was a halter hanging from the ceiling, with a 
noose in it, ready for any man to put his head 
into. Had there been a corpse as ghastly as that 
of Bewick's over the trout-stream in it, she could 
noi have been more unatterabljr terrified. She 



fled swiftly, with some member of the other 
world's skinny hand entwined in her back hair, 
with a view of detaining her and showing her a 
little more. But she was strong and resolute ; 
and when she had got back to her bedroom, lock- 
ed and bolted the door, put Carry's bed back, 
and found her back hair unruffled, she began to 
believe that she had been making a fool of her- 
self, and thought she would go and look at her 
friends. 

Mr. Akin was what you may call a violent 
sleeper. Like the famous Hackney-coachman 
of our youth, Tamaroo, whatever he did was 
done with fuiy and effusion. The frantic phys- 
ical exertion which that young man had to go 
through in going to sleep would have ruined some 
constitutions. It was a University race to him 
going to sleep, and a ten-mile handicap (he start- 
ing from Scatch) for him to wake up again. At 
this time he was quiescent. He had taken off 
his velveteen coat, strangled himself with the 
arms round his neck, and suffocated himself by 
ramming his head into one of the hare-pockets. 
He likewise found it necessary to cross his left 
leg over his body, and hold on tight by his left 
boot with his right hand. It was impossible, in 
regarding this young man in his sleep, to avoid 
wondering what Mrs. Akin thought of it. 

In a similar way, when one looked at Mr. 
Spicer at rest, one wondered whether Mrs. 
Spicer, in spite of accumulating wealth and good 
position, did not wish that there might be a few 
alterations in trifling details. For Mr. Spicer, 
though a quiet sleeper, lay on his back, and 
spread himself out in every possible direction, 
snoring magnificently. And, moreover, he talked 
in his sleep, very constantly, as people who sleep 
under constant expectation of being awakened 
always do. And Rebecca heard him say, as she 
watched them for a moment, '* Jane's mother is 
a lie. The chaney and tea-spoons was give to you 
by word of mouth." 

This was realistic enough to do away with the 
folly of the deserted staircase ; her father's con- 
duct dissipated her silly terror much more. 

He was sitting up before his writing-table, ex- 
amining papers and accounts. '^ Come in, old 
girl, " he said. * * Is there any news ?" 

* * There is none yet, father," she said. * * How 
are you to-night ?" 

*'I am better, my love; hard at work, yoti 
see." 

** Pa," she said, ** is it wise of you to work ?'* 

"My dear," he said, "believe an old man. 
Mere work never hurt any one in this world. 
Just look at the lives of our public men. Those 
who have lived the longest are generally found to 
have worked the hardest. Work don't kill : ex- 
citement does. This mechanical work which I 
am doing now is doing me more good than a 
doctor's shopful of medicine. Where have you 
been ?" 

"I have been frightened, father. I opened 
the door behind Carry's bed, and I got utterly 
terrified. There was a rope there with a noose 
to it, as though one was going to hang himself. " 

"You silly child, to frighten yourself with 
fancies when there is real danger abroad. That 
is the rope of the old bell which hangs in the 
cupola." 

"Gracious me!" said Rebecca. "What a 
gaby I must have \>^Ti lioX. Iq V!la^x^ <il that l" 
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" Did you see many ghosts ?" said Mr. Tur- 
ner. 

" Heaps," said Kebecca. 

"How many?" 

"A dozen or two. One of them turned the 
handle of the door, under my nose." 

" A ghost, you think ? Be sure." 

'* Oh yes, a ghost. The dust on the staircase 
was quite undisturbed." 

** You are sure of that ?" 

** Yes, I am quite sure." 

" Because we must mind that they do not get 
in that way. " 

**I will put my sheets on Cariy's bed, and 
sleep there," said Rebecca. 

"I would if I were you," said her father. 
** Ho ! They will not come to-night." 

" Will they come at all, father?" 

"They will most certainly come, one would 
fancy. But they will come soon, I should think. 
It is possible that they have been round the house 
to-night, and have seen us moving. Leave those 
two good fellows to sleep here for another night 
or so. We can reward them." 

Morning dawned, and there was no sign of 
any burglary. Rebecca had a consultation with 
Mr. Spicer and Mr. Akin before they went away. 

"My opinion is. Miss, "said Akin (and Spicer 
hnng on his words as on those of an expert), 
"that they won't try it on until every thing is 
quiet. Is it plate, Miss, or is it jewels ?" 

* * Neither, " said Rebecca. ' * Papers. " 

Spicer and Akin looked at one another and 
laughed. " Lord love you, Miss ; that accounts 
for the swell being in it. Papers, oh? He'll 
get another professional hand — we sprung one — 
and they will make a mess of it at last. Have 
you got a pistol, or any kind of fire-arm ?" 

"We have pistols ; but I am a little afraid of 
them." 

" Well, we will sleep here, turn and turn about, 
for a week. Arter that, if you hear any thing 
fire your pistol and we will be with you. The 
little dog is your best alarm. I wish you and 
your father slept closer together. You trust to 
us and the little dog." 

" Do you know any thing about the part of our 
house which is shut up ?" asked Rebecca. 

" The part under the bell-tower, Miss ? No, 
I don't, and I don't want to." 
• "Come with me, then, "said Rebecca. "Good- 
morning, Mr. Spicer, and a hundred thanks." 

Akin, left alone with Rebecca, exhibited a 
strange unwiUingness to follow her. Still you 
would be utterly mistaken if you fancied that a 
cockney was neither chivalrous nor superstitious. 
He would sooner have fought any man within a 
mile t^n have followed Rebecca. He would 
sooner have seen a man privately hanged than 
have gone into the disused part of the house, 
"where the accident was." 

But she took him to her bedroom. '^"You 
see, Mr. Akin, you know more of this sort of 
thing than I do. (He knew more than he need 
have done.) " I am going to put my bed across 
this door. Just move that bed, will you, and 
come with me." 

Akin followed most unwillingly, though it was 

broad day. " Do you see these footsteps ?" she 

asked, when they were in the passage; "they 

are mine last night. Do you see any others?" 

" There have been no footsteps but those of 



youm for twenty years, Miss," said Akin, with 
emphasis. " Are you going any farther ?" 

" Yes," said Rebecca ; " I want to see what is 
below." 

And she led the way down the stairs. Akin fol- 
lowing in the same state of mind as Shimei. 

"You are quite right," she chattered, "the 
stairs are piled with dust. It was all my fancy 
last night about some one having got in here. 
There is not a foot-mark on the dust. See, here, 
at the bottom of the stairs, is a shoe with a blue 
rosette; J will have that." 

"Come away, Miss, and leave it alone," said 
Akin, sharply ; " there is ghostesses enough 
without youm." For Akin had a shrewd sus- 
picion that this shoe had been left there after the 
removal of Rebecca's mother from the very same 
place. 

Rebecca got scared also, and came back with 
him somewhat hurriedly, with the ghost feeling at 
her back. But she brought the shoe with her too. 

"If you put your bed across that door. Miss,** 
said Akin, "as you propose, you stop 'em that 
way. I can't make out myself which way they will 
come. There is plenty if we leaves watching." 

"jDo you think they will come at all, Mr. 
Akin ?'* said Rebecca, confidentially. 

"Will they come? I gather that there is 
forged papers. I gather that there is a swell 
with cash. I gather that the governor has those 
papers here. And that swell will come after 
those papers, with professional assistance, as sure 
as they apple-trees will blossom next ApriL 
Sooner or later he will have those papers. Why, 
if he will get two years for 'em, it stands to rea- 
son that he will chance three (and it's seldom 
more for a first offense), for stealing 'em. He'll 
come fast enough." 

" What can poor father do ?" said Rebecca. 

"That is easy enough to tell,*' said Akin; 
"let your pa write to that swell, and say, ' Here, 
Tom,' and he says, *you have been a-writing of 
other folks' names here, and I have got the writ- 
ings. None of your gammon, ' says your father ; 

* I've got your forged writing, and I'll Old Bailey 
you as sure as there is a Old Bailey.* Says your 
pa again, ' You have been a-hanging about my 
little place, and giving a world of trouble, keep- 
ing Akin and Spicer up all night, and my daugh- 
ter and me sleeps habitual with Armstrong re- 
volvers in consequence of your goings on. Why, ' 
says your pa, ' you are a regular nuisance, that is 
about what you are. But 111 tell you what 111 
do with you,* says your pa ; * you send me ten 
thousand pounds, notes of the Bank of England, 
and you shall have they documents. Not other- 
wise. There's been several rows,' says your pa, 

* about convicted swells being kep* in the okum- 
yard, at the Ouse of Crection ; but Portland is 
bleak for delicate constutions in the spring 
months, and the beaks theirselves has been 
touched up in some of their speculations, and 
they mean Portland and nothing short.* That 
is what your father ought to say to this young 
swdl. Your father, as a gentleman, would nat- 
urally dress it up, and draw it milder than an 
ignorant man like me. Still, I wish the plant 
was mine. I'd have the old girl to Ramsgate 
every year if it was.** 

" It might be yours,** said Rebecca, suddenly^ 

\ g;real fe»V\. va\i^x» 
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''Doii*t say such dreadful things as those, 
Miss/* said Akin, turning pale; **that ain't 
worthy of you." 

"What have I said?" said Rebecca, aghast. 

**What was wrote in that book, Miss, which 
you give us, about Charles Steward ?" 

" The Pretender, yes. What have I said ?" 

''It is wrote down in that book. Miss, that 
Charles Steward, who had been up to some game 
or other, I never made out what, had thirty thou- 
sand pounds set on his head. And he was loose 
among the Highlanders (a bad lot), and not one 
of them gave the pleece the office on him, not 
one out of all them — not for thirty thousand 
pound. And vou would rank me lower than a 
common Highland drover." 

" Dear Akin, I did not mean it. I spoke only 
in compliment. I know you would never turn 
on us. Please don't be angry." 

There was a child in heaven who had left her 
footprints behind her, which prevented Jim ever 
being angry with Rebecca. Still she had heed- 
lessly touched his honor. There is a mass of 
potential chivalry in this qqeer nation of ours, to 
which, under our present military regime, we do 
not get. I wish I had the Queen's commission 
to raise a regiment. Elngsley's foot should be 
as terrible as my grand-uncle Kingsley's horse. 
And equally queer in their antecedents, I doubt. 
I should trouble Lord Shaftesbury for about two 
dozen from Field Lane to begin with. • 

To Rebecca the next fortnight was actually 
worse than any time since the breaking of the 
Gresham bank. Her father had told her that 
the house would be broken into for the forged 
papers, which was one evidence, and Akin, a 
most experienced man, had confirmed his opin- 
ion emphatically. So she believed in it day after 
day less and less, and after Mr. Spicer and Mr. 
Akin had taken to sleep at home she was quite 
comfortable. They were all wrong together. 
She had never really believed in it at all. 

The weather might have been better, for even 
in this part of the metropolis it howled and raved. 
St. Swithin had been unpropitious, and the land 
was deluged and flown. Still, Mr. Morley was 
possibly safe, and wind was better than burglary. 

"Pa," she said, one night, "they are not 
going to rob and murder us at all." 

"I am glad to hear it, my dear; for I am 
getting very ilL " 

" Shall I sleep in your room, pa ?" 

''No. Let me have the little dog. That is a 
veiy dear little dog, Rebecca." 

* ' You can have the dog, pa. She is very nice. 
Let me sleep in your room, dear." 

"No, no," said Mr. Turner. "I am well 
enough, only I am very ill indeed." 

" You have not been to the office for ten days, 
pa; you are not well." 

"I am going to sell out of the business, my 
love. It was too much for me." 

" And the papers ?" said Rebecca. 

"You will hear about them," said he. And 
they went to their respective beds. 

Rebecca, with her bed across the mysterious 
door, went to sleep and dreamed of absolutely 
nothing. She told Alft^d Morley in aftertimes 
that she never dreamed less in her life than she 
did that night. After, as it seemed to her, a 
^rood nJs^hfs sleep, she was awakened by what 
^0 tlioas^bt was morning. Bat it was n ot morn- 



ing at all. It was the light of a lantern on her 
iace, held by a man with a black mask on, and 
two others behind him. 

"Miss Turner," said this man, "we must 
trouble you to get up. If you speak we shall 
use violence. " 

"How on earth did they get in ?" thought Re- 
becca. ' * This is your bm'glary, is it ? I'll man- 
age 1/our business, " she added to herself. " Mr. 
Philpott, you have no possible business in a 
ladys bedroom. If you only came after your 
own forgeries we should not care ; but there are 
others. If you will retire I will go to my father, 
and your rascalities shall be put into your own 
hand." 

Young Philpott took the key from the door 
without one solitary word and locked the door 
on the outside. The instant he did so Rebecca 
was out of bed. She wrapped herself in her 
dressing-gown, and pulling her bed aside, un- 
locked and unbolted the door, ran barefooted 
to the rope of the bell which hung in the turret. 

Philpott heard the door unlocked, and ran 
in. But he was too late ; the pluck and nerve 
of that solitary and defenseless girl had beaten 
his well-laid plot. The girl who was to have 
been intimidated, and held as hostage until the 
necessaiT papers were got from her father, had 
passed through their net. Instead of cowering 
among them in terror, she was pulling resolutely 
at a rope, and sending forth upon the night air 
clang, clang, clang, in a terrible staccato, which 
in old times would have brought thirty thousaad 
men out of St. Antoine, and even now would 
people it with ghosts, if there were a St. An- 
toine — a tocsin which promised to rouse Walham 
Green, if not St. Antoine. 

Her enemies were utterly beaten. Philpott 
(no fool) was prepared for both pluck and ob- 
stinacy; for such rapidly acting dexterity he 
was not prepared, llie girl's brains were keen- 
er than his. He was unused to crime, and ac- 
customed to music. When he heard his bur- 
glary proclaimed at midnight in an amorphous 
staccato (I am sorry to use bad language), he 
fled. When he thought of the courage and dex- 
terity through which Rebecca had outwitted him, 
he fled faster for mere shame. The bell, disused 
and dumb for twenty years, went on clang, clang, 
clang, clang, proclaiming him to the world as a 
ruined gamester, who had staked all to keep his 
wife's respect, and had lost The poor fellow 
fled away. 

Lost through the courage and dexterity of an 
idle girl, who was going to be married to a Meth- 
odist parson — ^if he came back ; but who had had 
messages from the sea which gave her sailor's 
courage, and sailor's recklessness. Amd she 
still went on ringing that horrible bell. And if 
he had gone back and cut her throat it would 
have been much the same. He had met with a 
nature more powerful than his own. He was 
beaten. His wife must know all now, and he 
was desperate, for he, potential felon as he was, 
did not trust her. 

One hardly knows sometimes whether Provi- 
dence is kind or unkind. In the end, it seems 
to me (and to others) that Providence always 
acts for the best. When yon come to mere de- 
tails, any one can say Providence should have 
done otherwise. One would say to those who 
question the government oi i!iQ!ka -^otW K^\. -^^xx 
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most waiL One wonld say to them, par exemple, 
was not the 2d December the seal of Democra- 
cy, not of wax, but of iron ? 

I have only a very poor little illustration to 
ofier for my pretentions theory. It gets infini- 
tesimally small as one looks at it. Still, grant- 
ing that the little dog Mab was not brought into 
the world for nothing, you must grant this. 

When Rebecca began clanging the bell Mab 
began to bark, and aroused Mr. Turner, who pat 
on his trowsers, and got hold of his pistol. Com- 
ing out he met young Philpott in a mask, but 
knew him, and challenged him by name, hold- 
ing his pistol toward him. Philpott, in his des- 
peration, fired at him and wounded him, and Mr. 
Turner fell at the head of the stairs. 

The whole district was gathered round now. 
Akin and Spicer were in and had Philpott and 
his accomplices in hand very quickly. Turner 
only said, ** Let them go before the police come, 
and stop that bell. Where is Rebecca ?*' 

Akin, the dextrous, assisted by Spicer, car- 
ried the captured men through Rebecca's bed- 
room to get down the back-stairs. On their 
way they came on Rebecca ringing away as hard 
as ever, 

*Tor Heaven's sake, Miss, stop that noise," 
said Akin; '*the parish engine's in the lane. 
Let us get these folks out this way. Is there 
any road this way ?" 

There was, it seemed, and Philpott and his 
friends were got out lliere was nothing saved 
from the bankruptcy save his wife's fortune, and 
she knows nothing of his midnight meeting with 
Bebecca. To pleasanter matters. 



CHAPTER XXVin. 

TUBNEB SNUFFS THE SEA WIND. 

The neighborhood was aroused, and there 
were six engines in the lane. The parish en- 
gine, anxious to assert itself against the office 
engines, played upon the house for a little time, 
and then stopped and driveled into imbecility. 
The other engines went home smoking pipes, 
and wondering why they had been sent for 
when there was no fire. The policeman had 
come to see what was the matter, and had been 
promptly turned out by Rebecca. The lane had 
gone to bed, on the theory that Mr. Turner had 
been took by his conscience in the night, and 
had rung the bell for prayers. There were more 
unconscious lies told that night than there are 
twice a year, and in the midst of it all Mr. Tur- 
ner lay, severely wounded through the deltoid, 
and Rebecca minding him. 

She had got singularly emphatic all of a 
sudden. 

*'Pa, you don't want a doctor from here?" 

"No. All this must be kept quiet." 

"You will die i^ you don't have one. Will 
you let me move you to Limehouse ?" 

"That is the best," he said, " good girl We 
must take the safe." 

" Lor bless you, yes, dear pa. We will take 
that Sast enough. Bother the safe, I wish it was 
chacked in the water. You will have to move 
in an hour, pa." 

" I wish I was well out of it," said he, "with 
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" You will be well out of it directly," she said. 
Keep quiet." 



She ran down to livery stables near by, and or- 
dered a fly, to take her father away in half an 
hour's time. It was there punctuaJly, and she 
hurried him in. 

She had tied every thing she could find tight 
round his deltoid, and it is not a very diffioilt 
wound to stanch. He was very quiet, in that 
lethargic state which comes from loss of blood, 
and he cared nothing about any thing. 

She looked back on the old house until they 
turned the lane. And she said, "There is an 
end of that, thank Heaven." He did not care 
at alL "Where are you taking me?" he said 
once. 

"Limehouse," she answered. "9 Pilots 
Wharf Keep quiet, or the hemorrhage will 
come on again." 

"Where is Morley?" he asked, as they were 
going along Bird Cage Walk. 

"At sea," she said. "Keep quiet. Every 
thing depends on your keeping absolutely quiet 
and trusting implicitly to riie. Your wound is a 
severe one, and will be shortly followed by fever. 
You must be perfectly quiet." 

When they were passing Tower Hill he said, 
"You are a brave, good girl, Rebecca. Where 
did you get your courage ?" 

"From Hetty," said Rebecca. 

"Where did you see her, then?" said Mr. 
Turner. 

" / have never seen her," said Rebecca, * * and 
I don't suppose I ever shall. But she is Alfred's 
daughter. And I have made a daughter for Al- 
fred who I suppose does not exist at all." 

"Talk to me, darling," said Turner. "My 
own Rebecca, talk to me, for my wound is ach- 
ing, and I am going to die. Let me hear you 
talk. What do you conceive about this Hetty ?" 

" Give me your wounded arm, father, and put 
it over my breast ; lay your head on my breast ; 
and if you keep quite quiet I will tell you what I 
have imagined Hetty to be. If I am wrong, do 
not undeceive me. 

* * Hetty had no mother. Some girls have none. 
I had none. 

"Hetty was a radical and a dissenter in her 
heart. For no person is a radical or a dissenter 
except from sentiment." 

The wounded man said, " Radicals and dis- 
senters form their opinion on pure reason." 

"Hold yonr tongue, pa, or I will knock you. 
Hetty found herself, as a radical and a dissenter, 
bound hand and foot, by radical and dissenting 
hay-bands. And she broke them." 

" And we all wished she had been at the bot- 
tom of Jordan when she did so," said the wound- 
ed man. 

" But she was right in what she did, pa." 

* * No she wasn't, " said he. * ' She is one of the 
most thundering fools on the face of the earth. 
I never heard of the girl doing any good that a 
coster-monger's wife could not have done. She 
has smashed her father's connection in our sect, 
and forced him abroad, for which you have to 
thank her ; because I am going to die, and yoa 
will be idl alone until he comes back." 

" But she is good," said Rebecca. 

"Many fools are," was the only reply she &t. 

Hetty n8A\j<oeiv. \xvfti\ «& ^ «oJ«\wX <^ ^<5jk*'!sc«6.- 
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one another was barely become oppressive, when 
they were at Morley's hoase. 

Very few words were necessary from Rebecca 
to tell her story. They were at home at once. 
Mr. Morley's landlady was easily aroused, and 
it was bright summer morning, with the river 
gayly dancing on among the ships toward the 
sea, when Mr. Turner stepped ojit of his carriage 
and looked about him. 

**IIush!" he said. "It is good for us to be 
here. What a lovely place to die in ! " 

"To get well in, I think you mean, father," 
said Rebecca. 

'* No I don%" said he. " There is but little 
business left me to do. That done I will go to 
sleep. I am sick of it all." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

PILOT TERRACE. 

A TIME now came which Rebecca has sepa- 
rated from all times in her life. Such a time 
may come again, she says, but it has not yet. 

Ceaseless activity and care, ceaseless employ- 
ment, ceaseless anxiety, ceaseless thought for oth- 
ers. A strange mixture of melancholy waiting 
for death and for life. 

And all about and around, golden summer 
weather, bright water, moving ships, distant 
Kentish hill-sides basking in the sun. The 
tomb at Walham Green had given up the soul 
so long imprisoned there, and it had escaped not 
to useless idleness, but to anxious usefulness. 

" As I saw him fading away, day after day, 
before my eyes, I loved him more and more, but, 
vbelieving that he was going to his God, I do not 
think I was unhappy. 1 do not think I could 
be unhappy under any circumstances at Pilot 
Terrace." 

The girl was not talking nonsense when she 
said this. Inbred in her nature was a love for 
brightness and motion, without which she was 
petulant and miserable. Hereditary proclivities 
• are one of the few things which are absolutely 
certain ; in the greatest number of instances the 
sire sets his seal upon the race, but in the case of 
a very strong will in the mother she may compete 
with her mate in the fonnation of characteristics. 
Rebecca's mother, coming of a stock which had 
been used to light gayety and music for centuries, 
had left this want with Rebecca as her legacy — 
the fortune on which she was to exist in the hor- 
. rible prison at Walham Green. In addition to 
this precious legacy of her mother's, she had got 
from her father not only the virtue, determina- 
tion, but the vice, obstinacy (as Carry well knew). 
And, fuVtheiTUore, in addition to it all she had 
got — God knows where, I do not — some bright, 
clear spark of the divine nature, which made her 
very errors and indiscretions lovely. 

Poor child. What if she ran away to Rams- 
gate, thereby violating a law never mentioned so 
far south as, and of course never dreamed of in, 
Fhilistia : she was very sorry afterward, and she 
took her most discreet and excellently beloved 
old nurse. Poor old Rebecca, when she found 
her duty ready to her hand she did it. Have 
we all done so ? 

S/ie wanted light and. beauty. She had seen 
d/m/jrj'n oJcl time the Popish worship with her 



mother; and up to the time wh«i (die had ran 
away to Ramsgate and seen the sea, that was 
the only beautiful thing she had seen. There 
was movement, light, brightness of color': the 
tinsel is as good as the gold to a child. She had 
dimly recollected it, in the long hours of Puritan 
seclusion at Walham Green. How long, oh my 
Puritan brothers, will you make reUgion hideous 
to one-half at least of your children ? Think, in 
these days, when the nation is becoming educa- 
ted to a rough love of light and beauty, what 
mischief you are doing, not to us, but to your- 
selves. 

Rebecca says that the first pretty thing she 
saw when she was grown up was young Hartop 
the sailor. She always declares to Hetty that 
she was desperately in love with Hartop for a 
week, and that he used her disgracefully. How- 
ever, Rebecca was worthy of seeing something 
more than a pretty sailor. She was capable of 
understanding real beauty, of the very highest 
form. 

Mr. Morley. I would have made Mr. Morley 
a duke if I could, only for the simple fact that 
he iiKas a dissenting minister, and considered un- 
sound and unsafe even in that capacity. How 
many times that brown sailor -like face, that 
grizzled hair, and those steady brown eyes had 
passed before Rebecca's retina, before they were 
fixed on it forever, I do not know. But they 
were fixed there firmly enough now. 

He was the first man, practically, who had 
ever introduced her to real light and beauty. 
She might have loved Hartop, but Hartop was 
for Hetty; and with her keen intellect she quick- 
ly found out this. That Hartop, brave, glorious, 
beautiful, was not so brave or so glorious as 
brown-faced Mr. Morley, with the slightly griz- 
zled hair. **I would not change with Hetty," 
she said. 

However, he was at sea, and she was all alone, 
and her father was dying, and she declares that 
she was not unhappy at this gaunt time, which 
lasted long. And mat makes my explanatory 
sorites quite good enough for a well-told story. 

She did well in every detail now. Quick, 
keen wits, once roused by love, seem to do with- 
out experience almost magically. The higher 
nature seems to descend to the level of the low- 
er, intellect is assisted by instinct, Cupido by 
Eros. (A thinking friend of the writer says 
that I am utterly wrong, and that the love of 
the child for the parent is reflected. 1 give him 
this opportunity of adding to the amount of hu- 
man knowledge.) Love and sympathy supplied 
expeiience. If all Sisters and trained nurses 
had had a conference with Gamp and Prig, they 
could have done no more for Mr. Turner than 
Rebecca did, with slight hints about details to 
the landlady. 

I resume my story. She put his bed in the 
bow-window so that he could see the river and 
the ships. The landlady saw after him while 
Rebecca went out in the early morning until 'she 
could find a doctor. There were a dozen doctors 
close by, and the landlady recommended her to 
one, and Rebecca knocked him up. 

He put a head out of window, and said : 

"What do you want?" 

And Rebecca said, ** .Se won't do. Pa would 
never stand him." 

Then she w?i8 jgoing to igi\xV\ blX liJok^ \«3Cl ^t xha 
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next doctor's, when the door was suddenly open- 
ed, and a fat gentleman of fifty said to her, *' The 
advertisement said four o'clock, and it is half past. 
Come in." Whereupon she marched off; and 
thought, "You won't do, my gentleman." 

"Bother the doctors," she said. "I wish — 
I heg your pardon. Sir," for she had run up 
against a queer little man with one leg shorter 
than the other, coming round a comer. 

" Go away from me," he said, waving her off, 
'*you most ridiculous and incautious young wo- 
man. I am one saturation of scarlet-fever from 
head to foot. I have been attending a scarlet- 
fever case, and I have pulled my pretty ones 
through. There are between eighty and ninety 
thousand sporicles on your fine velvet cloak at 
this moment; chuck it over your little sister's 
bed to keep her warm, and then say it was 



me. 



" You will do," said Rebecca, emphatically. 
"Well, I suppose so," said the little gentle- 
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man ; " what do you want ?" 

"Pistol wound." 

"My Heavens!" he said, turning his queer 
shrewd little face up to hers. 

"Sir," she answered. 

" Ho !" he said. " Ha! aristocratic, or long 
shore?" 

' * Neither. But mysterious. '* 

" Young man dead ?" 

"No, but faint," said Rebecca. 

" Ha ! I'll get these fever clothes off and 
come directly. What is the house ?" 

"9 Pilot Terrace." 

**Morley's? Yes, quite so. You are Miss 
Turner. I warned Morley that he was flying 
his kite too high. I told him that there would 
be bloodshed if he sought a wife among the 
Aristocrats. And my words have come true, 
you see. Well, you are a wise young lady in 
choosing him. I am a Romanist myself: Doc- 
tor Slop, you know ; hey ? Don't know your 
secret ; of course not. 1 knew they would shoot 
some one over you." 

"This has nothing to do with me," said Re- 
becca. 

" Of course not," said Dr. Bamham. " Lord 
bless you, we know. Of course not. Bless you ! 
call us Jesuits at one moment, and deny us com- 
mon knowledge of the world at ano&er. I'll 
change my fever clothes and come in." 

The whole story of Mr. Turner's pistol wound 
was carefully explained to Dr. Banlham by at 
least three people; but he never believed it. 
He only said, "Yes! yes! quite so. We are 
men of the world, we Catholics.'* 

But Bamham was a great acquisition to them. 
He treated Mr. Turner with great skill and bon- 
homie; and Mr. Tumer loved him and waited 
for his coming. Both men were intensely in 
earnest ; Bamham a violent ultramontane. Tur- 
ner a violent Protestant. They used to argue 
furiously ; the Bishop of Rome was alternately 
the old man of Rome on Mr. Tumer's side, and 
something which one does not care to write 
about another human being on Dr. Bamham's. 
These two gentlemen used mutually to assure 
one another of the utter impossibUity'of the 
other's ultimate salvation, in a way which I dare 
not produce, not believing that God's mercy de- 
peoas on a fyw details, as these men did. But 
tiiey liked one another the better for all their 



quarreling : and this quaint little Romanist was 
one of the brightest things in their new short 
life. 

Turner would be in the bay-window, looking 
at the ships going to and fro, and would invent^ 
arguments against the doctor. And he would 
say to Rebecca, "Come, old girl, give a hand 
next time, and we will smash him, and put an 
end to him." 

And Rebecca would laugh, and cower down 
by her father, and say, "I won't say one word 
against him. And you know that you love him 
in your heart." 

He was indeed the only educated friend they 
had. Mr. Turner was quietly falling away day 
after day, and finding his time getting short, he 
wrote notes to several people csdling on them to 
come. 

Lord Ducetoy was the first. "How de do, 
my lord ?" said Turner. * * I have summoned up 
the phantom." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

LORD DUCETOY's PEOPOSALS. 

Here first she began to learn the artistic value 
and beauty of tones, crossed indefinitely by other 
tones, perfectly harmonious, and sometimes with- 
out incident. At times of the night when the 
tide was even brimming full, and she was watch- 
ing, she would open the window, and hear the 
sounds of the river, all melted into one, and as- 
sisted by the dull under-tone of the city. At 
first, in her ignorance and her cockneyishness, 
she had thought that the city was the sea ; and 
that the eternal crawling hum, waxing and wan- 
ing in the night, was the crawling of the break- 
ers upon the shore ; but Lord Ducetoy, standing 
in the balcony with her one evening, laughed at 
her for thinking so, and pointed out her mistake. 

" But water runs down hill, my lord ; and the 
water is running that way." 

"My fair cockney cousin, do you not notice 
that it runs the other way sometimes ?" 

Yes, it was so. Her beloved sea was further 
off than she thought, and it was silent to her. 
He was right. She had mistaken the music of 
the hated city for the dim, far-heard melody of 
the free sea. 

"Do you ever sail upon the sea, my lord?" 
she 8aid# 

"Not at present, my lady," he answered. 

Your good father has given me the means of 
keeping a yacht, and when the king has his own 
again perhaps you will sail with me. Have you 
heard fi'om Mr. Morley ?" 

" Not one word. Nor from Hartop or Hetty, 
either. I am all alone, with my father." 

" Except for me," he said. 

"Except for you," she answered, looking 
straight at him ; "exactly. It is very kind of 
you to come here and see us." 

"Now, Rebecca, I want to have a serious 
talk with you. I shall offend you deeply, 1 know j 
but a man must speak what is in him, or — " 

"Hold his tongue." 

"Exactly. 1 am not going to hold mine. 
Rebecca, do youkuo^ \a\\"6^. \.\<3r^<i^^^05x^2M?Ss^'^^ 

suppose t\xeWi V^ ^OX. XJcv^ ^^^^^. ^^SQRR. ^N: ^ 

e\ei Be«ttv^l»«A^^^^^'^^'3'^^ 
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''Not if yon go to the South Sea Islands. 
But, Rebecca, do you love me?" 

* * Very much indeed. " 

Dead stop. Bebecca had some dim idea that 
he was going to make a fool of himself; and she 
was not going to help him. 

** I suppose," he said, in a very awkward man- 
ner, "that no one was ever placed in a more 
difficult position than I am at this present mo- 
ment." 

Bebecca merely stood and looked at him. 

"You see, I don*t know how to begin." 

"Well, then, don't begin," said Rebecca. 
"No one wants you to." 

"Yes, but you don't know. I have a great 
personal admiration for you, and I am your cous- 
in, and I think you an uncommonly gentlemanly 
old fellow, one of the most splendid creatures, 
and one of the most admirably formed ladies I 
have ever met. Now, cousin Rebecca, I am 
under terribly great obligations to you for your 
gallantry. I don't know what your father has 
done for me, or how his affairs are. Tell me 
one thing ; what money shall you have when you 
marry Mr. Morley ?" 

Rebecca gave a gasp of relief; she was afraid 
that he was going to talk some sentimental non- 
sense. "I don't suppose we shall have any," 
she said. " Hagbut has drained away pa's cash 
for Carry's settlements. I should have liked to 
take him money, and yet I shouldn't." 

"I don't understand," said Lord Ducetoy. 

"Can't you see that, cousin? I should like 
to take him money, because I should like him 
to have money for his works and his charities, 
for which he lives. Yet I should also like to go 
to him, cousin, saying, 'You chose me, and 
here I am, without one penny. Will you take 
me still ?' And he would. And he would love 
me better without the money than with it. For 
if I had all Carry's money it would only be a 
cloud between us. He, the noblest man in all 
the world, has honored poor little me, with all 
my indiscretions and errors, above all women in 
the world. And I would sooner go to him tit 
formd pauperis. You are talking to an attor- 
ney's daughter, you know." 

" But Rebecca, do you mean to say that you 
would sooner marry a mere dissenting clergy- 
man without money than with ? It is totally in- 
credible to me why you should marry him at all : 
but without the power over him which money 
could give. Are you mad ?" r 

" Not in the least. When you find in your 
order as fine a gentleman as Alfred Morley I 
shall be glad to hear from you." 

"He must be an exception." 

"Of course he is, " said she. * * There is anoth- 
er exception coming to plague pa. Stay and see 
the other exception, and finish what yon were 
going to say." 

" Well, Rebecca, I only wanted to know this. 
If money should run short with you, will you ac- 
cept some from me ?" 

* * Certainly, " said Rebecca. " I am very much 
obliged to you. Some of your money may come 
in very useful, if pa has been drawn dry by him, 
and if we have not got any of it. We should be 
very glad of some of yours under those circum- 
stances." 

. ^^A ^w tbonsoDda, " b^aa Lord Ducetoy, 
^'Tboasaadsr said Bebecca, laughing, " If 



you can find ns £150 some day, it is quite as 
much as we are fit to be trusted with. Don't 
give Alfred Morley more. He would only give 
it away. Tell me. Is this offer of money all 
you were going to say to me when you began ?" 

" It was all, indeed." 

" Bless me, I thought you were going to talk 
nonsense to me. You were not, were you ?" 

" I assure you, Rebecca, that I had not the 
least intention of doing so." 

"Quite sure?" 

"I am not quite sure that yon are sane in 
dreaming of such a thing. Come, you are the 
very last person on the face of the earth that I 
would dare to talk nonsense to. How Mr. Mor- 
ley got into his present position with you I don't 
know. I would not have dared to say as much 
as he has dared. Cousin, I only wanted to try 
and help you, and you are so very quaint and 
emportie that I had to beat about the bush. I 
was a little in love with you once, but I have 
quite got over any little sentimental feeling of 
diat sort." 

They had come into the upper room out of 
the balcony as he said this, and she said, " Bend 
down your head, my lord." And he bent it 
down to her and she kissed him, saying, "You 
are a good man, cousin, and we understand one 
another." 

And if any one thinks she was wrong, I hap- 
pen to disagree with them. 

Since Eve kissed her first-bom (unfortunately 
for the illustration, Cain, I believe, unless some 
new state papers have been grubbed out at Fetter 
Lane or Simancas to the contrary) no purer kiss 
was given or received than Rebecca gave to Lord 
pucetoy. And he, being a gentleman, knew it. 

"Now let us come down stairs," she said. 
"You have spoken of Mr. Morley as a dissent- 
ing minister. As if they were all alike. As if 
you Nobles were all alike." And she gave illus- 
trations. " Come and see what I have escaped, 
will you?" 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

BREAKING WINDOWS. 

Wht do people break windows ? Some do it 
to get locked up; but I do not mean them. 
Why do people who do not want to be locked up 
at all habitually break windows ? Who breaks 
windows? Every one. You, and I, and Re- 
becca. You and I are wise people, and hold our 
hands from a window, unless we can get some- 
thing by breaking it. Now Rebecca was a fool, 
and never could keep her hands off* a window. 
Morley said she was nearly as bad as Hetty. 

There is something very exasperating to a 
certain kind of mind in a smooth square of plate- 
glass. One does not demand much, one only 
demands what nature will give, at any point, at 
any time of the year. Half and quarter tints, 
melting into one another, yet making a great 
harmony, and an "arrangement," as great as 
Turner's Heidelberg. That was all Bebecca 
wanted, though she had never seen it, and could 
not tell you exactly what she did want. She 
knew, however, that plate-glass with gite behind 
it exasperated her. So she was given to window 
breaking. 

One says she Yiad ue^vet \Qai.xi^ ^<^ ^\iX^'<(\&^m- 
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terminable delight and beaaty of half tints. It 
is not true. She had learned it from Mr. Mor- 
ley's grizzled head and brown face. And now 
she came down stairs with Lord Dncetoy of the 
prairies, thinking about Morley of the sea : of 
men with an inconceivable number of half and 
quarter loves about them : and she found Hag- 
but and Carry ; plate-glass and gas. A window, 
a bald, shallow window. She instantaneously 
broke it, with the first stone she could find — and 
you can generally find a stone if you stoop down. 
It was very naughty of her. I ofier no de- 
fense. I • am not bound to carry a heroine 
through every thing. Still Hagbut and Carry, 
sitting in a row, drinking tea and smiling, were 
not calculated to make any one the less petulant. 
"Where have you been, Rebecca?" said her 
father. 

** Up stairs, with Lord Ducetoy." 
" Did you hear Mr. Hagbut come in ?" 
"Yes, I heard him." 
" Where were you ?" 

**In the upper passage, kissing Lord Duce- 
toy." 

** Becky, oldgh-1," said Mr. Turner. "Don't 
say such things." 

"Why not? You ottght to tell the truth, 
ought you not? And I was kissing Lord 
Ducetoy on the stairs." 

Hagbut said, very quietly, "For my part, not 
being a gentleman myself, I am uneasy in the 
company of even an ordinary gentleman, still 
more so in the company of a nobleman. How- 
ever, by your confession of having kissed his 
lordship on the stairs, my elephantine awk- 
wardness is somewhat easier to bear. About 
the outrageous impropriety of the thing happen- 
ing at all, and of Rebecca telling about it after- 
ward, I say nothing. But from all I can hear, 
two very good people have kissed one another, 
and are not ashamed of it either." 

Lord Ducetoy laughed aloud. " It was her, 
you know. Padre, mind that. She kissed me 
in the passage. You believe me, I am sure." 

" My lord, I am bound to believe the statement 
of any hereditary legislator, the more particular- 
ly in this case because I am perfectly certain that 
you would never have obtained the favor on your 
own account." 

Carry sat utterly aghast. Lord Ducetoy had 
kissed Becky in the passage, and they were all 
making fun of it. Her husband was laughing, 
and Becky and Lord Ducetoy were smiling. She 
began to cry. 

Hagbut did not attend to her at first, for his 
eyes were fixed on Mr. Turner. He turned sud- 
denly on Carry and ordered her to run for the 
doctor. 

"Rebecca, look at your father," he said. 
'^Good heavens and earth I it can't be so, 
while we have been chattering nonsense here. 
Go away, Rebecca, go and fetch the landlady, or 
the surgeon, or the fire-engine, or some one. My 
lord, tldngs have gone wrong here. Are you 
afraid of death?" 

" Is he dead ?" said Lord Ducetoy. -« 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

THE GREAT HETTT MT8TEBT CLEARED UP. 

Poor old Turner. He was dead enough. 
The life, fierce at first in its vitality, nay, some 
said wild, had come to an almost eventless end. 
He had died in his chair quite quietly. A no- 
bleman and a dissenting minister were carrying 
his body to a sofa, and a scared, beautiful daugh- 
ter, looking on death now for the first time, was 
holding the candle. That was the end and finish 
of it aU. 

"Worth?" Yes. "Silence?" Beyond that 
of most "Ambition?" Yes. "Money?" 
Enough. "Love?" Ay, and hate too. Wd" 
shall never know that story. "Respect in the 
world?" More than most. "Capabilities of 
enjoyment ?" Very great, but never exercised. 
"Religion ?" That is no nlatter here, just now, 
when Ducetoy the Puseyite and Hagbut' the 
Dissenter are carrying him to the sofa. One of 
his shoes fell ofi^, and Rebecca picked it up and 
tried to put it on. 

" It is of no use to do th%t," said Lord Duce- 
toy. 

No use to put on his shoe. Not one bit. 
There had come an end and finish. The man, 
as known to sight and touch, was utterly gone, 
with all his works and ways, bearing the conse- 
quences with him. The very tree in front of 
the house would last longer than he. A few 
days and the very image must be hidden in the 
earth. Shall we ever dare to appreciate the 
memory of death ? Shall we ever dare to de- 
duce the great friture of the soul from the con- 
tempt which our good God shows toward this 
poor pretty toy of a body which he has lent us ? 
He was dead. Shut your eyes for only one 
minute, and think of it At one time aU a 
man's schemes and plots, honorable and oiSn&t^ 
must come to an end I The man, as you knew 
him, must be quickly put out of the way and 
hidden; the man exists no more. Who can 
wonder at Religion being the one thing which 
people are most furious about ? That terror of 
utter annihilation which produced the slightly 
illogical Phoedo, is the basis of all religions. 
There is only one tribe in the world, so far as I 
know, who disbelieve in a future state, and it 
would he unpolite to name them. 

However, Turner, with all his sins and virtues, 
was, to his scared daughter, no more than a heap 
of bones and flesh. No wrong which one had 
ever done the other could be righted now. It 
was all over. She had no means of believing 
that they would ever meet again. Her religion 
denied her the shocking and yet beautifully ten- 
der superstition of masses for his soul ; she had 
been trained in too sharp a school to believe that 
Divine mercy could be bought with music and 
candles. She only thought that her father had 
done his best, ana that God would have mercy 
on him. In her terror, in her dumb, stunned 
grief, she would have asked even Hagbut about 
her father's future ; but his people had told her 
so many cruel things that ^e feared he might 
say that her father was in hell, and she also very 
much feared that she should believe it ; and so 
she merely hung round his body tenderly, with- 
out one so^taiT^ \«Kt «a n^\.^ ^s^^xasawasft^NRT^asaL- 
8e\i, " A\«t^^\ ^.Ji&^?i.V 

But MoxVej ^%a i«t «w«5 ^-^ "^^ "«^^ 
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There was no hope from him; and it was no 
use lying on the floor beside the corpse, which 
was on the sofa, and saying at intervals, in a 
whisper, ghostly from want of hope, "Pa!" 
That was obviously no good whatever. All kinds 
of methods have been tried for speaking with the 
dead, but I have never heard of one which has 
succeeded. 

Moaning inarticulately with all the weight of 
what might have been between her and that poor 
corpse, weighing on her more and more as the 
minutes went on, she lay dumb and tearless. 
Lord Ducetoy and Mr. Hagbut, with that deli- 
cacy of manhood, which is nearly as fine as that 
of womanhood, left her alone, and staid about 
the house whispering. Carry had been hurried 
out of the house (being in an interesting condi- 
tion), not having the least idea that her father 
was dead. What to do with the moaning tear- 
less Kebecca was becoming a puzzle to Lord 
Ducetoy. Hagbut was perfectly calm, and only 
said, **Wait, my lord. She will have faces 
round her soon which she will know. I was to 
preach here to-night, and I have ordered some 
women of my communion, who are come to hear 
me, to come to her." 

Kebecca had nearly moaned herself to sleep 
on the hard floor, when she felt a kind, gentle 
arm round her waist, and heard a very gentle 
voice say, '* My love, come with me. Get up." 

** I will be very obedient," said Rebecca. " I 
was wrong to go to Hamsgate. Now that death 
is here, I know it. Alfred Morley has forgiven 
me, and pa forgave me too. I vdll go to Wal- 
ham Green, and ask forgiveness of all. I am 
sure even ^liss Soper would forgive me now." 

**My sweet child, my own bonny girl," said 
old Soper ; ' * what have I to forgive ? You have 
got to forgive an ill-tempered old maid, driven 
wild by girls. Come away, dear, and scold me. 
See here is Mrs. Russel ; you will come with us, 
won't you?" 

"Pretty sweet-heart," said Mrs. Eussel; 
"come with us. We never hit it off' together 
yet, but we will do so for the future. Becky, 
my pretty love, come and lie down. " 

All the well-written, or well-talked sentiment- 
ality in the world could never have had the effect 
which the kindness of these two old women had 
on Rebecca. The rock was smitten, and the tears 
came forth. 

Soper and Russel behaved gloriously. " Soper 
never yielded an inch in her principles. Rebecca 
had once done a thing which, if done too Often, 
would entirely ruin the ladies* school business, 
for whicji Soper had a sentimental regard, seeing 
that she had made a modest competence out of 
it. About the Ramsgate business Soper nailed 
her colors to the mast ; but on all other points 
she gave way, and turned out the thoroughly 
good fellow which she really was. Russel and 
she stai^ in the house until the end, and as they 
never got on from one week's end to another 
■without a squabble, they naturally had one here. 

Russel said one evening at tea that Rebecca 
would be all alone now. Mr. Hagbut was not 
likely to let Carry see much of her, and she 
would be alone. 

"A good job too," said Soper. **I hate 

Sbe is a well-conducted girl, " said Russel. 
■Her sister ia worth ten of her," said Soper, 
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the experienced. ** Don't talk nonsense. If 
Rebecca was a barrack-master's daughter (you 
don't know what that means, I suppose ?) there 
would never be a scandal about her." 

Russel was so used to getting her old ears 
boxed by Soper that she submitted as usual, 
and said, "You know best, my dear, of course. 
That Morley's daughter, that Hetty, will be home 
soon, and she will be thrown against Rebecca. I 
suppose you will be saying next that you approve 
of that." 

" Yes, I shall," said Soper. " I have retired 
from business, and sold my connection. Ill say 
that. There are girls and girls, and we in our 
trade don't study that enough. Yes, I'll say 
that" said Soper, rubbing her nose. *'I dont 
want to injure the woman's business who bought 
my school ; but I will say as much as that." 

"Don't be angry, my dear," said Russel. 

"I shall, if I choose. Morley's daughter is 
the best companion for Morley's wife." 

" After what she has done?" cried RusseL 

"What has she done?" asked Soper. 

" Outraged every law of respectability," said 
Mrs. Russel, stoutly. " O Lord I look there." 

It was only Rebecca in her dressing-gown, 
looking certainly very ghostly. 

"My dear friends," she said, "is there any 
thing wrong ?" 

" Yes," said Russel ; " Miss Soper is backing 
up Hetty." 

"And I don't see why I should not," said 
Soper; "the girl was plagued out of her life, 
and rebelled. Morley had not any money to 
give her, and she went honestly and bravely 
away to get money to keep herself and to help 
him. And she went as stewardess on board a 
Scotch steamer ; and she went as stewardess on 
board an American steamer ; and she got money ; 
and she got prestige for business habits ; and she 
prospered. She is a noble soul, that is about 
what she is, and those who decry her are fools." 

"Fool is a strong word," said Mre. RusseL 
"Come, tell the whole tnlth." 

" About her shipwrecks ? About her hero- 
ism r 

"Yon know what I mean," said Russel. 

"About the Lord Clyde? Yes, I ^vill tell 
Becky about that. Now, my dear, you shall 
have the very whole of it. Hetty, long a dis- 
grace to our respectable connection, in conse- 
quence of her — a minister's daughter — lowering 
herself so far as to go to sea as a stewardess. In 
our connection, my dear, as in some others, we 
never lower ourselves so far as to many into the 
ministry. Mr. Spurgeon pointed out that last 
week. But we expect our ministers* daughters 
to keep their rank. H^tty Morley violat^ our 
traditions, and did worse." 

" I am sure she did no wrong," said Rebecca. 

" Oh, didn't she ?" said Soper, now venomous. 
"If there was a Northern sympathizer in this 
world it was Alfred Morley. If any sect in 
Catholic Europe was more united than ours on 
the subject of hatred to the slave-owners of the 
South it was ours. Hartop, the man to whom 
she was engaged, was an open favorer of the 
Northern States. What did Hetty do? Flew 
in the face of her father, her lover, and her con- 
nection, and run the blockade into Charleston.** 

^ ' Is that aU slie ha& done ?" asked Rebecca. 

"Enoug\\, too" sai^'^o^, ^QTw n^c^ «s^5r] 
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indeed. "Disgraced herself by taking service 
as a stewardess; and then, on sentimental 
grounds, assisting Jezebels of slavery into that 
strong-hold of abomination, Charleston." 

I l^eve that it was the late great and good 
President Lincoln who first said that you could 
do nothing* with a woman when her back was up. 
You could do nothing with Soper now. Her 
major premiss was "Humbug," and she never 
got to her minor, and dropped grammar in her 
fury. 

"That Lord Clyde" she said, ** was took for 
blockade running. And Hetty Morley was stew- 
ardess aboard of her, in the Clyde. And there 
comes two ladies, one big with child. And they 
says mutually about one another : ' My husband s 
killed,' one on 'em says ; * and hers,' pointing to 
the one in the family-way, *he is wounded.' 
*Do you know the danger?' says the skipper. 
' I am uncommon deep this time, and they have 
built a gun-boat to catch me : and I doubt I can't 
take ladies.'" 

" Stop your story, Miss Soper," said Mrs. Rus- 
sel. "It's too much for her." 

Rebecca, perfectly white, and a little wild, was 
staring at Miss Soper. The experienced Soper 
looked at her one instant and went on. 

" It won't hurt you to tell. It will draw your 
mind from what is up stairs. The skipper said, 
'I can't take ladies.' They says, 'But us. 
Think on us,' they said. *For the memory of 
your mother take us.' And the one whose hus- 
-band was alive said, ' She can't see him again, 
but I may see my man.' And the skipper said, 
* You two will never get through without some 
other women. I expect to be took this time. 
And our stewardess is ordered not to go. I 
won't trust myself with you without her.' And 
he asked Hetty : and Hetty said * Willing. * And 
she went ; and all I say is, that God went with 
her. That is what Hetty did." 

"Did the two slave-owning ladies get safe in?" 
asked Rebecca. 

" Yes," said the violent emancipationist Soper, 
triumphantly; "they did, thank God." 

"Thank God, also," said Rebecca. "Tell us 
the rest of what Hetty did." 

"Not much," said Soper, "except behaving 
like an Englishwoman. The Lord Clyde was 
deep, and touched the ground under aDattery, 
and she was wounded in the face by the splinter 
of a shell ; but she stood to her work plucky un- 
til the very last." 



CHAPTER XXXTTT. 

WAITING BY THE TIDE. 

The little tale is nearly told. A little more 
trouble. A little more heart gnawing, weary 
waiting, and our bold wild hawk will have been 
purged from the fault, mainly brought on her by 
her old unsuitable life, and our once wild pere- 
grine shall be tamed. She shall stoop to the 
master's wrist directly ; no lure needed any lon- 
ger. No need for jesses, hood, or bell ; she shall 
perch upon his wrist, I promise you, and then 
she shall spread her pretty wings and fly away 
across the sea toward the morning. 

I tried hard to make you like her from the 
very Brst; hut she was a naughty g^rl, I doubt. 



Yet love had done for her what law never did, 
and she was good enough now, poor child, left 
all alone. 

All done! Why, no. She could never be 
alone any more now. Her soul had been awak- 
ened in the light of a new dawn, to which the 
flaming primrose of Australian morning is but 
darkness. The sentimental love and admiration 
for one grayish-headed man, now alone upon the 
broad weltering sea, a love which, fed on absence, 
had wrought such a change in her that she found 
her body transformed into a temple of new hopes 
and fears, new sympathies and anxieties. She 
was living, so she could never be alone. 

She had money now, nearly £4000. Mr. Hag- 
but, as one of her father's executors, had done 
better by her than he was absolutely warranted 
by law: of that she never knew. "How on 
earth," said Lord Ducetoy to her once, "do you 
manage to get eight per cent, for your money? 
I can't." Haghut knew. That frank, Ameri- 
canized young nobleman consulted her often on 
business matters relating to his approaching mar- 
riage, declaring that he was certain that her fa- 
ther's genius for business must have descended 
on her. The most he made by it, however, was 
being loosed of £20 for the Sailors' Orphans' 
Home. 

For she was waiting by the tide for her man 
at sea who came not, and sent no message or 
sign. Her life was the life of the sea-folks now. 
The good Tibbeys from Chelsea had more than 
once come to see her, and had begged her to 
come to them ; but her answer was always the 
same : " That life is dead and past. I am wait- 
ing by the tide, my dears, for him who is at sea. 
1 will never go westward again into that wilder- 
ness. I wait upon the shore for him, and I think 
he will come back to me. If he does not, I will 
wait still." 

Carry and Mrs. Russel said that poor Rebecca 
was moping herself to death all alone down at. 
Limehouse. Now, on the other hand. Miss Soper, 
whose father was dead, having had a look or two 
at Limehouse, took apartments there, and, car- 
rying her mother down, established herself; there- 
by emphatically proving her opinion of the differ- 
ence between Walham Green and Limehouse. 
The split between herself and Carry and Russel 
was complete. 

"Rebecca," said the old schoolmistress, "is 
worth the lot of you put together. The girl is 
doing hard work and good work, and I have been 
used to hard work since I was fourteen" — (as, 
indeed, she had)— "and I am going to do some 
more of it. Mrs. Russel, it is the want of hard 
work which has spoiled my temper and yours ; 
and it will spoil yours, too, Mrs. Hagbut, The 
two saw very litde of her after this. 

I am not Homer, and so 1 can not describe 
the fearful battles whicli went on between Miss 
Soper and Doctor Bamham, the Papist. The 
number of times a day which they announced 
one another's ultimate destruction was something 
fearful. But they were excellent good friends, 
and worked together admirably, in the little 
sharp attack of cholera in that year ; partly, 1 
think, from jealousy, to see who could do most. 

So it came to pass that Rebecca saw more of 
her old enemy than ever she had done bofo^^. 
\ And ^\i«ii ^'ft <»3CDka \o ^'^rns^-Mfe'^^^ 'a.\!&A^^>Sfe. 
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The very first and purest pleasure which Re- 
becca got, when she had settled down, was a 
certain school for sailors* children, got together 
and kept together by a fat old woman, Mrs. 
Frump. She founded it, she taught it (mainly), 
she managed it, and she paid for it. She was it 
Soper grubbed out the story about it ; and it was, 
that her son had gone away, and had been lost 
in a " cyphoon," leaving her two infant children 
to educate. And Mrs. Frump had decided that 
it was best that the children should have com- 
pany. And so the school had grown from- two 
sailors' orphans to twenty-eight sailors' children, 
whose fathers might return, or, on the other 
hand, might not. And it was by the tide-way, 
and the Uttle ones could see the ships as they 
passed close by. 

It was one of those temporary schools, kept 
together by the force of character of a single per- 
son ; and which, when God thinks fit to say to 
that person, ''Well done, good and fiiithful serv- 
ant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord," break 
up and go to pieces, and are heard of no more. 

Yet their good works live after them. I am 
not foolish enough, of course, to say for an in- 
stant that unorganized schools, dependent on 
mere individuals, should in any way take the 
place of organized schools ; yet I say thus much 
about such schools as this, which I have known, 
that they have impressed a certain die of char- 
acter on the children taught there, and have de- 
served well of the state. Nay, more : I believe, 
that on the last great gathering, when one of the 
founders and keepers of these schools shall come 
up for judgment, and the Great One shtdl say, 
** Who will speak for this man?" hundreds of 
white hands will be held up out of the crowd, and 
their owners will say, ** Lord, he showed us the 
way to thy Son." 

Well, that is only my opinion about those 
schools. We are getting too serious, I fear. 

Bebecca watched old Frump as a cat watches 
a mouse. But she was a determined old girl, 
our Rebecca, and intended to have her wicked 
will of Frump. She confronted Frump in the 
street one day, and asked her if she might come 
and teach in her school. 

Frump eyed her over from top to toe, and 
said, "Why?" 

Rebecca was perfectly ready for her. She 
told Frump the whole of her story from begin- 
ning to end ; and, in conclusion, said, pitifully, 
"Please, let me help." 

"Humph!" said Frump; "as a general rule 
I don't like Dissenters round my place. But 
you have got the right kind of eye, and I know 
Morley. You can come, if you like." 

"I thank you very much," said Rebecca. 

"Are you fond of your tea, child?" asked 
Frump. 

" Yes, I like it very much," said Rebecca. 

" Then you had better come along and have 
some of it with me," said Frump. 

And at tea Rebecca explained to Frump that 
her father had been a Dissenter and her mother 
a Papist. Frump was inclined, on the whole, 
to look on this in the light of a good ^ijrofis ; not 
like the orthodox thing certainly, but not so very 
bad. She cautioned Rebecca carefully about the 
expression of unorthodox opinions on one side or 
itAe other. Rebecca promised strict obedience } 
Bnd they became good friends. 



So she got among the pretty, innocent sailors' 
children, and loved them, and worked diligently 
among them, not only for their own sweet sak^, 
but for the sake of her own dear sailor far away 
upon the wild sea. 

Another thing which raised her soul much in 
these times was this : the ritualisms of the sect 
to which she clung were not bald and barren to 
her here, as they were at Walham Green. She 
craved for light and music in her ritual ; and to 
some extent she got it here. The light was in 
the upturned eyes of the little congregation, the 
music was got by the rushing of the wind and 
the lapping of the tide outside the chapel. 

But there was a great attraction in her chapel 
just now. A young missionary had come home, 
having lost his wife in some wild attempt to 
spread Christianity in some dim spot on the 
Cengr, where the Capuchins and Jesuits had 
failed 200 years before. A wild young man 
with a tangled head, blazing black eyes, a bad 
heart-disease, a precarious income of £58 a year, 
and what I choose to call a golden fiedth. This 
young man had gone through moi-e troubles than 
St. Paul himself, and had come home to take 
Morley's duty. Bainham, the Papist, told Miss 
Soper that that man was a loss to the Catholic 
Church, for that he preached the Real Presence, 
as in his language he most certainly did. She, 
Soper, YfBS furious^ but Dr. Bamham was a great 
deal too strong for her, Soper not being able from 
her professions to urge petitio principii against 
him, and leaving him free to argue from their 
common major. 

Frump, however, retired on the lines of Torres 
Vedras, until the country should be wasted be- 
fore her. Her lines were, that young Jones, the 
Dissenting missionary, was a Jesuit in disguise. 
Which was a safe thing to say. 

But in spite of the rather singular things which 
this tangled-headed young man said about the 
necessity of baptism, the inconceivable sin of 
falling away from grace, and the (practically) 
ultra-Romish views of the communion, Rebecca 
loved to hear this young man preach. For there 
was an earnest fury about every word of his 
which took her heart, and his words carried with 
them the scent of the distant sea, the waves of 
which wandered over his dead wife's coffin. 

So, busy and active, yet perfectly peaceful, still 
she waited for Alfi:^ Morley beside the tide. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

HETTY AT LAST. 

So Rebecca hung on, doing the work which 
God in his kindness had given her. Waiting by 
the tide, month after month, for a message from 
the sea. 

When the wind was very wild, and the rain 
beat upon the glass, she would get up and do 
as she had now so often seen the sailors' wives 
do, walk up and down the room with her arms 
tightly folded ; thinking of the man she loved at 
sea. 

It was a very wild fierce night six months aft^ 
er she came there, and was very late. She had 
not long come in, after making one of some 
eighty women who had been out in the rain 
and the wild weatkeit to «^ eai ^mdisoiu Cw^ 
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tain Moriarty had driven from his moorings in 
the gale, and caused an alarm as great as if the 
Houses of Parliament were afire. Rebecca had 
ended with a hearty laugh when all things were 
put straight, and had come home to her solitary 
supper of bread and cheese ; and the wind was 
very wild, and her heart was very heavy, and 
she ate her supper walking up and down, and, 
I am very much afraid, crying. 

The door was opened, and a voice coming from 
a figure which she could not see, said, ' ' If you 
please, Miss, old Job Partridge, of the Mary 
Ann, is much worse, and wants to see you im- 
mediate. '' 

**I will be with you directly," said Rebecca ; 
"how far is it?" 

*' About a mile straight in the teeth of the 
wind, and it is raining cats, dogs, marlin-spikes, 
and copper sheathing," said the voice. 

** I will be yrith you in two minutes," said Re- 
becca. " I have been out and got my hair wet, 
and have been drying it. Mr. Moriarty has lost 
his moorings, but he has been brought up by a 
hawser from the Elizabeth now. I will not de- 
tain you an instant." 

The voice said, in the most emphatic manner, 
** You will do," and out of the darkness came a 
young woman shorter than herself, who put her 
two hands on Rebecca's shoulders, and looked 
up, and Rebecca knew in an instant that she was 
looking on a beauty more splendid than her own. 

She was perfectly amazed, and stammered out, 
"Is it, is it—" 

** Of course it is, my dear soul." 

*' Is it Hetty r' said Rebecca. 

** Of course it is, my dear. Who else did you 
think it was? Now have a good look at me. 
liOok at me," said Hetty; and Rebecca did so, 
with fixed eyes and open mouth, for this myste- 
rious long-concealed Hetty was the strangest 
creature she had ever seen in her life. 

She was dressed in close-fitting sailor's blue, 
and had just taken a sailor's tarpaulin hat ofi* her 
head, and shaken out her hair ; it was a crown 
of dark chestnut. In features, more particularly 
in the quaint, beautiful mouth, turned habitually 
up at the comers, she resembled very closely Sir 
Joshua's Muscipula ; as she shaded her great ha- 
zel eyes with her hand, to get a good look at Re- 
becca, Rebecca saw that she was like her father, 
but also like some one she had never seen. 

Rebecca was dazed and stunned at the appari- 
tion. She had loved beauty deeply, and been 
told that Hetty was beautiful; but she was not 
prepared for this. And where did the girl get 
that wondrous, tender, pathetic expression from, 
almost as strange as her beauty ? Rebecca soon 
knew whence came that look. 

'* Rebecca, dear," said Hetty, "God is send- 
ing Jack and I a little one. Will you nurse me 
until it is bora, and I am fit to go afloat again?" 

That was all she said, and Rebecca said exact- 
ly nothing at all ; but she laughed such a happy 
laugh that Hetty laughed again ; and kissing her, 
and shaking the rain-drops from her hair, sat 
down upon the easy-chair and demanded tea. 

The seed-time of Rebecca's life had been hard 
and bitter, but the harvest was beginning now. 
Beginning in doubt, trouble, anxiety, but in deep 
glorious happiness. She was getting a share in 
the great life which was moving about her. The 
arrival of this strange, beautifuJ storm-bird from 
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the wild sea was now, to her, a deeper, more in- 
tense pleasure than all the castles, broughams, 
opera-boxes, and diamonds that any lady ever 
had in this world. 

"I think we shall be very fond of one an- 
other," said Hetty. 

"That is quite my opinion," said Rebecca. 
"Where have you been, Hetty?" 

"Slopping round," said Hetty. "I am per- 
fectly sick and tired of these clipper ships ; and 
I declare most positively, that when what is go- 
ing to happen has happened 1 will never put my 
kit on board of another. Jack, thank Heaven, 
has got one of the old sort. " 

" Has he got a ship?" said Rebecca, eagerly. 

" Certainly he has," said Hetty. 

"And where is Jack gone?" asked Rebecca. 

"Callao, for orders," said Hetty; "that, he 
says, expresses, in sailors' language, Greek Kal- 
ends. Ships cleared for Callao never know where 
they are going; it may be Melbourne, and it 
may be Hong-Kong — one as likely as the other. 
I shall not see him for a year." 

"Are you not impatient?" asked Rebecca. 

"My good soul, if sailors' wives were to get 
impatient they would go mad. I have laid my 
heart and som at the feet of one sailor, an(^ you 
have laid yours at the feet of another. Sailors' 
wives must know how to wait and suffer. And 
if you have a common religion, if you believe 
that there is no cloud at death between you and 
your husband, you can get through any thing. 
That is the case between Jack and myself. " 

" Yes," said Rebecca, and there was a great 
deal in her Yes. 

" Now," said Hetty, " I am going to tell you a 
thing which will make you very angry and make 
you hate me. Jack has openly joined the Church 
of England, and I have gone with him." 

" Why not, Hetty ?" said Rebecca, turning he? 
face to Hetty. 

" Why not ?" said Hetty. " Why, of aU the 
indiscretions I ever committed, this is the worst. 
I hope you will not be so foolish as I have been." 

"Why not?" said Rebecca. 

" Because you would cut the last ground from 
under my father's feet. Rebecca, you have a 
noble soul committed to your care, for which you 
will have to answer at the Day of Judgment. 
Follow him — do not lead him. A led man is an 
ill thing. I have been to sea, and I know. " 

Here there was an interruption ; Mrs. Tryon 
stood at the door. 

" Now then, Miss Turner ; you are talking her 
to death. Het, old girl, how are you ? You did 
right to come home to Miss Turner and I, though 
Miss Turner is a fool." 

"I have known that for a long time," said 
Rebecca, quietly ; for Mrs. Tryon had called her 
a fool in a way which did not give offense. 
There are different ways of calling people fools. 

" Where is vour man gone?" said Mrs. Tryon 
to Hetty. 

"To Callao for orders," said Hetty. 

" He is a fool, and you were a fool for letting 
him go," said Tryon. 

"Don't talk nonsense, ny dear soul," said 
Hetty. * * You may think it fine, but we do not. " 

" Is he going through the Straits or round the 
Horn?" asked Tryon. 

\ would never "be^tX. iVxoxx^gcv ^'^^\x'w&^^ ^^Ss»\ss^ 
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to get about. I did not like his crew myself. 
Too many Malays. I don't like it altogether, 
and the ship is, I doubt, wet ; and in my opin- 
ion, Mrs. Tryon, she is extremely over-sparred. 
Why, Jack told me himself that she had broke 
her main-yard lift by sheer rolling, and dropped 
it on to the slings." 

*' Those iron lifts are all rubbish," said Mrs. 
Tryon. 

"I know that," said Hetty; **but that does 
not make amends for Jack's carrying on round 
the Horn with iron lifks. And lus ship's bows 
are too far aft, so that she don't seem as though 
she would Ufk well with a reefed foresail, when 
she is going before it. As for laying her to in a 
gale of wind, my dear, if I was on board of her 
when Jack proposed to do it I should get out 
and walk." 

"Look at her,'* said Tryon, quietly. 

It was Rebecca to whom she called attention. 
She had gone to sleep on the floor with her head 
on a hassock. "Pretty sweet," said Tryon. 
" Have you heard any thing of Morley, dear ?" 

"Speak very low," said Hetty. "Pa has 
gone on to Patagonia in the Eliza, And the 
Sydney Herald says that they are all dead." 

" You don't beUeve it, dear?" said Mrs. Try- 
on. 

* * Of course I don't, ' * said Hetty. * * Jack says 
that he don't beUeve a thingamy of it." 

This is the way religious sailors' "«dves talk 
confidentially, ladies and gentlenoen. Of course 
they ought not to do so, but they do it. 

"I don't believe a solitary word of it," said 
Tryon. "But that Patagonian coast is a awful 
bad 'un. Look how sweet she sleeps, pretty 
love, pretty dear !" 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

A MESSAGE FROM THE SEA. 

There came a long time now while Rebecca 
and Hetty abode together like Ruth and Naomi. 
But all danger to Rebecca was over in the pres- 
ence of a necessity greater than her own. Her 
own self was dead and ended, and she had three 
others, Morley, Hetty, and Hartop ; not to men- 
tion three dozen others in the swarming^ seafar- 
ing population all around her. 

To lose sight of self utterly for one moment is 
to have lived for one moment. 

Rebecca lived much now, for she never had 
time to think of herself at all. And the very 
person who took her away from herself most was 
that bonny, shrewd, beautiful Hetty. 

Mrs. Tryon had a fight with Hetty about her 
treatment of Rebecca ; but after a long engage- 
ment of an hour Tryon retired, with all her 
masts shot away (but with her colors flying), 
leaAdng Hetty the victor. As I can not, from 
want of space, give an account of the whole of 
this great battle, I will give the last part of it ; 
so that ex pede Herculem, the reader may judge 
what the beginning of the fight was like. 

"You worry the girl so," said Tryon. 

"I want to," said Hetty. "I want to take 
her out of herself, and make her think of me, 
not of my father." 

* Because lam beginnmg to beUeve that my 
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father is in heaven," said Hetty. "The So- 
ciety are getting very anxious." 

"But sending her these errands in such 
weather," said Mrs. Tryon ; "you will kill her." 

" She is not made of sugar," said Hetty. 

Rebecca came in at this moment, and as an 
illustration of how much Hetty meant to attend 
to Mrs. Tryon, she said to Rebecca, cooUy : 

"I want sardines for my supper. I am to 
have every thing I fiancy, and I fancy them. 
And the sardines at the comer shop are no- 
thing but pilchards, and taste of hair-oil. Go 
up the street, and get a box of the small ones 
at Elmses." 

And Rebecca went out into the rain again, 
without one word. 

" I call it shameful usage," said Mrs. Tryon. 

" It is the system I mean to pursue with her," 
said Hetty, coolly. 

When Rebecca came back with the sardines 
Hetty called her to her. 

" Rebecca, Mrs. Tryon has been saying that 
if I try you as I do you will lose your love for 
me. Is that so ?" 

" She must be perfectly foolish,** said Rebec- 
ca, sharply. "I wish you would try me more. 
You don't think it, Hetty ?'* 

" Not I. I will tell you the whole truth. If 
sailors' wives brood and think of nothing but 
themselves and their husbands they will go mad. 
Unlesspyou are busy you wiU never be happy. I 
have no letter from Jack, from Valparaiso." 

" And I have none from Alfred.' 

" Self again. You should think of me, not 
of my father. I told you that pa was gone to 
Patagonia, and you don't suppose that there are 
letter-boxes there. You should think about 
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But Rebecca cried very much indeed, and Het- 
ty let her alone for a little. 

"Becky, dear," she said at last, "get me to 
bed, and send for Doctor Wamfdrd. I am go- 
ing to be ill." And Rebecca got her to bed and 
sent for the doctor. 

Meanwhile Hetty had leaned hei: face to the 
wall, weeping silently. " Father and Jack both 
together. O God, in thine infinite mercy, judge 
me not too heavily !" 

On the morrow, Hetty, lying in the same bfed 
where Mr. Turner had died, and watching the 
ships pass up and down the river, lay with a 
brave boy on her bosom, and was quite qiuet 
and well, saying very little indeed. 

Presently came Mrs. Tryon with a piece of 
news which she imparted to Rebecca. "Jack 
Hartop has lost his ship." 

Rebecca was so puzzled by the news that she 
foiuid herself wondering whether Jack Hartop 
had dropped his ship down an area railings, or 
lost it at cards, or left it accidentally in a railway 
carriage, or gone on shore forgetfully and let it 
sail away by itself into unknown seas; when 
Mrs. Tryon said, sharply : 

" You are wool-gathering. Don't do it. He 
has lost his ship on Cape Northumberland, and 
his certificate with it.** 

" It will km her," said Rebecca. 

" Yes, if she is told. But she must not be. 
Now you understand." 

" Yes, / understand," said Rebecca, and Mrs. 
Tryon walked out. 

It was a long tima \»foi^ Hetty was well 
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enough ta be told any thing about Hartop's mis- 
hap. It was a mnch longer time before Rebec- 
ca said one word to her about it. 

She did not know what to do. God solved 
the problem for her ultimately, in this way : 

Hetty had got about, on the wharf, and by 
the river, with her baby, impressing on the new- 
ly-formed retina of that young gentleman the 
images of ships. Otherwise the hfe went on 
among the sailors* wives left waiting for some 
who came back hearty and well ; for some who 
came back broken, though as dear as ever; 
and for some who never came back at all. It 
had come on to rain one evening, and Rebecca 
caught Hetty on the wharf, and pulled her into 
the house. 

" I have news," said Rebecca. 

" You need not trouble to say that, Becky," 
said Hetty. " Is it pa or Jack ?'* 

**Jack," said Rebecca. **He has lost his 
ship and been court-martialed." 

'* Then he is not dead?" said Hetty. 

"Not he," said Rebecca. 

" Has Jack lost his certificate ?" asked Hetty. 

" No, Hetty. Hetty, be quiet and I will tell 
you every thing. Hetty, listen, and be quiet." 

" I am quite quiet," said Hetty. ** If Jack is 
alive and well, what care I ? You say that he 
has not lost his certificate. If they had dared 
to take it away I would have tweaked Dr. 
Deane's nose till they renewed it." 

" But I have to read you something," said Re- 
becca. 

** You had better read it then," said Hetty. 

Rebecca read, in a very fluttering voice, from 
a newspaper, The Melbourne Argus : 

"The Board which sat on Captain Hartop, 
of the ship Flying Cloud, have reported. 

"It appears that Captain Hartop was keeping 
his due course, when, being wamed by the sud- 
den fall of the mercury, he made for sea, but in 
consequence of the cahn which preceded the hur- 
ricane which has devastated our southern shores, 
he was unable to get way on his ship. After the 
cyclone struck her of course there was no possi- 
bility of saving her. Up to this point the Board 
consider that Captain Hartop's conduct was 
most seamanlike — " 

" Thank you for nothing, quoth the gallipot," 
said Hetty, quietly. " If Jack could not fiddle 
his ship out of any thing in reason, I should like 
to see the man who could. " 

* ' After the ship struck on the reef under Cape 
Northumberland, the conduct of Captain Hartop 
was beyond all praise for which they can find 
words. His personal prestige among his sailors 
seems to have been so great that on this terrible 
night they passed quietly into the boats, in the 
calmer water in the lee of the reef, without no- 
ticing that he himself had remained Avith his 
first mate. Green — " 

"I shall not discharge that young man," said 
Hetty, with a slight flutter in her voice; "go 
on, Rebecca. Jack, Jack, you are a sailor ! " 

" — In order to see whether there was any 
chance of saving any thing for the underwriters 
in case of the gde moderating, taking his chance 
of swinmiing on shore. The Board wish it to 
be distinctly understood that their opinion is that 
during this unhappy wreck, and in the long 
march between the place of the wreck and the 



nearest settlement, Captain Hartop conducted 
himself from first to last like a splendid British 
sailor." 

"Of course Jack did," said Hetty, quietly. 
* * Do not / know him ? Jack is a man of pluck 
and energy. Jack is a sailor, every inch of him. 
I suppose his owners will give him another ship 
at once, after that report. If they don't, I will 
spend a Uttle time at their ofiSce not very pleas- 
antly for them." 

And she looked Rebecca straight in the face 
as cool as a cucumber. And Rebecca was deep- 
ly puzzled. 

"Well, and so that is the whole of it, is it?" 
said Hetty. " I am glad that beast of a ship is 
at the bottom of the sea without drowning Jack 
or any of the men. Is there any thing more to 
tell?" 

Rebecca was getting more and moi*e puzzled. 
" Has she a heart at all?" she said to herself. 

" Yes, Hetty, " she said ; " but I do not know 
how to tell it. The Panama route — " 

There was no need to say more, or to ques- 
tion whether or no Hetty had a heart. The 
door opened quickly, and in the open doorway 
stood Jack Hartop. 

Hetty stood up and spread out her ten fingers 
toward him. In less than a second her pretty 
arms were round his neck, and he was hugging 
her like a bear. She said, "Love, love, love," 
and he said, "Darling, darling, darling^" which 
is folly the most incurable. But if you will bring 
me any gentleman who will affirm on his oath 
that he has never made a fool of himself to the 
same extent, I ynil politely decline that gentle- 
man's acquaintance* 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

ANOTHER HESSACfE FROM THE SEA. 

The life thus enriched by two whom she loved 
went smoothly on for Rebecca. Not cheerfully, 
for there came no word of Mr. Morley at all. 
Hetty and Hartop spoke continually about him, 
always pleasantly. When it was hot, Hetty 
would say, "I doubt he is cold, poor dear, there 
where he is ;" and Hartop would say, " Ay, it is 
mnter there now. " At dinner Hetty might say, 
"I doubt he has no lamb and green peas to-day, 
poor man;" and Hartop would say, "No, he 
will be having mainly fish and seal beef for his 
dinner. It is not bad, but not so good as this." 

So they would talk to her, keeping his image 
perpetuafly before her itind, they both having 
given up all hope. 

They kept from her the news that the mission- 
ary ship had been lost, but that a few of the mis- 
sionaries were heard to be alive three months 
aft^.x They kept from her their knowledge of 
the bitter, hopeless coast of Patagonia, and Het- 
ty had 60 persistently forced on her the maxim 
that sailora' wives must not fret, that she be- 
lieved her, and abode in quiet, busy, and not 
unhappy, ignorant of the chances of the sea. 

But day by day it became evident to her that 
Jack Hartop was growing to be a person of great 
consequence among a certain great and powerful 
society. Her father had belonged to this society, 
and she had been, to a. Ms.'^ \S!L'«^5cw5^<5Jl >&^^gt^- 
\ Bided o\«c \i^ a. ^^v\«fl\. ^<5a.\. '^sn^n 'saaS^ ^^^ ^**=^ 
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in these times she found this same earl, whom 
she knew b j sight, talking eagerly and familiarly 
with Jack Hartop. 

She heard him say, " It is certainly a splendid 
offer — a splendid offer. And as a sailor, Mr. 
Hartop, you thiDk that the yacht is big enough." 

"Bless you, my lord, I would sail her any 
where ! Two hundred and eighty tons ! — why, 
she is a frigate." 

" It is somewhat singular that Lord Ducetoy, 
who is not even a subscriber, and a — " 

At this moment Rebecca passed with a slight 
bow and went on. 

"Who is that young lady ?" said Lord S. 

"Miss Turner." 

" Oh ; I was sa3ring that it seems singular that 
a mere sportsman like Lord Ducetoy should in- 
terest himself so deeply in a cause like this, as to 
lend his yacht and her stores, and offer to pay a 
picked crew out of his own pocket, on condition 
of your conmianding the expedition." 

"My lord," said Hartop, "it is easily ac- 
counted for. Lord Ducetoy is cousin to Miss 
Turner, who has just passed, and Lord Ducetoy 
was under the deepest obligations to her father 
for saving his property from the Philpott smash. " 

" But what has Miss Turner to do with it?" 

" She is engaged to be married to Morley, and 
she does not know what you and I do." 

"God help her in her grief!" said Lord S., 
raising his hat solemnly. 

"Amen," said Jack Hartop. 

" When can you sail ?" 

"Well, in consequence of this offer of Lord 
Ducetoy's, I can get to sea in a week. If they 
are alive, they owe their lives to Lord Ducetoy." 

" Under God," said Lord S. 

" Under God, I mean," said Jack. " But he 
has saved us in one way or another two months 
of valuable time." 

"It is really so." 

" By-the-by, my lord, Miss Turner is to know 
nothing of Lord Ducetoy's gift. " 

" Indeed! Was there ever any tenderness in 
that quarter?" 

* * Oh, never, I think. He lost his heart effect- 
ually in America, before he ever saw her. But 
he has a profound admiration for her." 

" Is Mrs. Hartop going?" said Lord S. 

" Oh yes, my lord, she is going. You may be 
quite certain that she could not keep her hand 
out of a thing of this kind. " 

" Grod go with her !" said Lord S. , and so they 
parted. 

" Rebecca," said Hetty to her, next morning. 

Jack has got another ship." 

"A good one?" 

* * A splendid one. A missionary ship. United 
Missionary Society. The U. M. S. have picked 
him out. And I am going too." 

" I wish I was," said Rebecca ; " but I am so 
glad for Jack. I can not go, for Alfred might 
come while I was away, and would be very sorry 
to miss me." 

Hetty went quietly out of the room, humming 
a tune, as if to fetch something, went up stairs, 
and threw herself on her bed in a fury and tem- 
pest of tears. She believed — as we aU did — that 
she was bound on a quest for some relic or 
remnant of the dead, left carelessly by wolf or 
the hardly less cruel savage. 
elac±, however, bad given bis orders that Hetty 
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was to be ready in six days, and so there was 
fine stitching, and sewing, and shopping, with 
not much time to talk about matters. The yacht 
had come round from Cowes. It was to sail on 
Saturday, and on Friday, all day long, Rebecca 
was working in Hetty's cabin. She thought to 
herself, "What a beautiful place!" Indeed it 
was, for it was the cabin which Lord Ducetoy 
had decorated for his young wife. 

She heard Lord Ducetoy's voice in the main 
cabin, and a lady's voice who talked to him. 
She could not help hearing. 

" My love," said the lady, " I quite agree with 
you ; by giving up our cruise the society gains 
two months. I do not regret.** 

"But I had her decorated for you, love — only 
for Channel work : and she is going to the ocean." 

"Well," said Lady Ducetoy, "I frankly and 
freely give my decorations to the ocean. My 
husband has done a generous and a beautiful 
deed, for the sake of a noble woman; that is 
worth all decorations to me." 

They did not know she was on board, and they 
did not see her ; but she heard them, and after a 
time understood what Lady Ducetoy meant. She 
hid from them, and it was only after the schooner 
had sailed that s^ie knew that the noble, woman, 
spoken of by Laidy Ducetoy, was nO other than 
her own self. 

Hetty dismissed her very early on the Saturday 
morning. On the wharf was a crowd of the 
strangest people— a bishop, Lord S., and Lord 
Ducetoy foremost — to see the schooner depart. 
The tug caught the schooner's hawser, and she 
went out through the mist into the Kent and 
Essex sunlight. And that was over. 

Ducetoy and the bishop were with Rebecca as 
the vessel rounded the turn in the river. " Re- 
becca," said Lord Ducetoy, "could we have sent 
two better ones to seek him ?'* 

"To seek whom?" 

"Morley." 

"Is he dead?" 

"They are gone to see," said Lord Ducetoy ; 

it has been kept from you." 

Rebecca stood amazed, but quite quiet. 

"My dear lady," said the bishop ; " this mat- 
ter has been kept from you by a consultation of 
many men. We are very anxious about Morley, 
and some of us believe that there is no hope. I 
am not of those who think there is no hope. For 
I most entirely think that God has a great work 
in hand for Morley, and that Morley has not been 
taken to his rest yet I may be wrong— who can 
judge God's ways? — ^but, my dear young lady, I 
believe that you will live to see Morley by your 
side again, doing God's work with your assist- 
ance." 

"Meanwhile?'* said Rebecca, calmly. 

"Meanwhile," said the bishop, calmly, "do 
as you are doing. If you are not to meet him 
again on earth, you are rendering yourself more 
fit to meet him in heaven." 

For the next nine months the inhabitants of 
Limehouse got familiarized to a t^ and splen- 
didly beautifiil young lady, always dressed in 
black, who walked perpetually about among the 
poor, followed by a little withered lady in gray, 
who carried her basket, and did what the tall 
young lady told her with never one ^murmur. 
These two were Rebecca and Miss Soper, for Re- 
becca had coQc^uered and yanquished her Soper. 
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Said Soper to Bebecca once, in these times, 
"Becky, I tried to find out the secret of living 
to God ; and I failed, until you showed it to me. 
Who showed it to you ?" 

" Morley," said Rebecca. 

Nine months ; and hope growing dead as time 
went on. Hope of Moriey utterly gone now to 
her, but not to others. 

She was sitting in her class of girls one day, 
when the bishop came in, and touched her on 
the shoulder. Rebecca, although a dissenter, 
had that love and reverence for this bishop which, 
I believe, is common to all sects in the Church 
of Christ. ' She rose from her seat, with her 
black lace shawl drooping from one shoulder, 
and bowed deeply. And the young dissenters 
stared open-eyed at the spectacle of a real bishop 
talking to Teacher. 

" I have news from the sea," said the bishop ; 
holding out his left hand. 

" Good or bad, my lord?" said Rebecca. 

" That is what I can not make out," said the 
bishop. "We have heard from Hartop. He 
has recovered two, but believes Morley to be 
alive ten miles to the northward. Until we get 
his letter we know nothing." 

"And when shall we get his letter? asked 
Rebecca. 

"Well, " said the bishop, " he only allows him- 
self ten days for exploration ; and so it comes to 
this that he will bring his own letter." 

"Then the news about Mr. Morley will be 
brought by Hartop and Hetty ?" she said. 

" That is exactly the case," said the bishop. 

One summer's night — it was half past eleven 
— Rebecca was sitting up at some of her charity 
accounts, when she heard a step on the stair and 
sat rigid. 

She knew it was Hetty's. Hetty came very 
quickly up the stair, threw open t(ie door in all 
her full beauty, fresh from the sea, bareheaded, 
with the very salt on her hair. And Rebecca 
gave a loud wild cry, inarticulate, yet meaning 
much, f(yr she saw that Hetty was not in mourn- 
ing. Not one solitary scrap of black about her. 
A great deal of pink ribbon, certainly ; sailors 
love it, and so their wives wear it. 

"Becky, my sweet -heart," she said, "you 
must keep yourself cool." 



"Is there news?" said Rebecca. 

"I do not know what you mean by news, 
Becky," said Hetty. " But if you mean that we 
have found pa, and got pa, and brought pa home, 
and that pa is standing outside the ^oor waiting 
to come in, why I say you are right." And she 
sat down on a chair by the door, and beat her 
knees, and cried. 

It was actually true. From the lonely cavern 
on the ocean shore, death, in whose jaws he had 
lived so long, had given him up to love. It 
seemed incredible, eyeai to Hetty now, but there 
was her frizzled hair -ta^thered in Rebecca's, 
and she laughed and beueved. 

The news of the safety of Morley had been 
known in London before Rebecca knew it. The 
Society had met, and it was unanimously agreed 
that Mr. Morley should be requested to accept 
the mission to Honawoora as soon as his health 
would permit. The offer came to him the day 
after his arrival, and he answered that his health 
was in perfect order, and that the sooner he went 
the better. He wanted three weeks to be mar- 
ried in, and then he was ready. 

One day, three weeks after this, Soper, Lord 
Ducetoy, Mr. Spicer, Lord S., the little Popish 
doctor, Mrs. Russel, the two Tibbeys, Mr. Akin, 
Mr. Hagbut, and Carry, and one hundred and 
fifty new friends, unnamed in this story, went to 
see the great missionary ship, Eirene, pass by out 
on her glorious expedition. As she passed they 
cheered, as surely no people ever cheered before, 
for on her quarter-deck stood Morley and Re- 
becca, Jack Hartop and Hetty. 

They went away to the work which God had 
found them to do. Whether they lived long and 
died happy, whether they were rich or poor, or 
whether they had many children or few, is no- 
thing to us. God fitted these four people for 
certain work in this world, and three of them had 
to wait till the fourth was fit to join them. I 
have tried to show how Rebecca was made ready 
for the others. Rebecca's diflSculties have been 
so continually before one, that some might think 
I ought to cfidl my story Rebecca. But I think, 
if you please, that in honor of the young lady, 
the reputatibi\ of whose deeds kept Rebecca firm, 
I will call my story after its real heroine, Hetty. 
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Wallaces Malay Archipelago. 

The Malay Archipelago : The Land of 
the Orang' Utan and the Bird of Para- 
dise, A Narrative of Travel^ 1854— 
1862. With Studies of Man and Na- 
ture, By Alfred Russel Wallace. 
With Ten Maps and Fifty-one Ele- 
gant Illustrations, Crown Svo, Cloth, 
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Harper^ s Hand-Book of Foreign 

Travel, Harpei^s Hand-Book for 
Travellers in Europe and the East, 
Being a Guide through France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Ita- 
ly, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Swit- 
zerland, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Spain, and Great Britain and 
Ireland. With a Railroad Map cor- 
rected up to 1868. By W. Pembroke 
Fetridge. Revised Edition : Seventh 
Year, Large i2mo, Leather, Pocket- 
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guages. Square i6mo, Flexible Cloth, 
$1 50. 
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Elucidation of the Attractions of the 
Country, and a Careful Consideration 
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much Valuable Advice and Instruction 
to those about purchasing Large or 
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By Robert B. Roosevelt, Author of 
" Game Fish of North America," " Su- 
perior Fishing,'' " Game Birds,'' 6r»c. 
With Characteristic Illustrations. i2mo. 
Cloth, $1 50. 
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LL.D., Professor of Natural Philoso- 
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Europe, By Edward Gould Buf- 
FUM, Author of ^^ The Parisians,^* "Six 
Months in the Gold Mines ^^ &*c. 1 2 mo^ 
Cloth, $1 50. 

Nevius's China. China and the 

Chinese: a General Description of the 
Country and its Inhabitants ; its Civ- 
ilization and Form of Government ; its 
Religious and Social Institutions ; its 
Intercourse with other Nations ; and 
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By the Rev. John L. Nevius, Ten 
Years a Missionary in China, With 
a Map and Illustrations, 1 2m0y Cloth, 
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History, The Old Testament History, 
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LiAM Smith, LL.D. With Maps and 
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and Watches from the Earliest Times,'' 
and " Giants and Dwarf sJ* i2mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

Barnes's Notes on the Psalms. 

Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Prac- 
tical, on the Book of Psalms, By Al- 
bert Barnes, Author oj ^^Notes on the 
New Testament ^^ ^^Lectufc^ on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity,^^ df*c. Complete 
in Three Volumes, Vols, II. and III 
just ready, 12 mo. Cloth, %i 50 per 
volume, 

Whymper^s Alaska. Travel and 

Adventure in the Territory of Alaska, 
formerly Russian America, now Ceded 
to the UhHed States-^ and in various 
other Parts of the North Pacific, By 
Frederick Whymper. Map and Il- 
lustrations, Crown Zvo, Cloth, $2 50. 

Baldwin! s Pre-Historic Nations, 

Pre - Historic Nations ; or. Inquiries 
concerning some of the Great Peoples 
and Civilizations of Antiquity, and 
their Probable Relation to a still Older 
Civilization of the Ethiopians orCush- 
ites of Arabia, By John D. Baldwin, 
Member oJ the American Oriental So- 
ciety, i2mo. Cloth, $1 75. 

Miles O^Reillys Poems. The 

Poetical Works of Charles G, Halpine 
( Miles O' Reilly ), Consisting of Odes, 
Poems, Sonnets, Epics, and Lyrical Ef- 
fusions which have not heretofore been 
collected together. With a Biographi- 
cal Sketch and Explanatory Notes, 
Edited by Robert B. Roosevelt. 
Portrait on Steel, Crown Svo, Cloth, 
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Havens Rhetoric, Rhetoric: a 
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By Rev, E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., 
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XPLORATIONS and ADVENTURES in EQUATORIAL AFRICA : 
with Accounts of the Manners and Customs of the People, and of the 
Chase of the Gorilla, the Crocodile, Leopard, Elephant, Hippopotamus, and 
other Animals. By Paul B. Du Chaillu, Corresponding Member of the 
American Ethnological Societ}' ; of the Geographical and Statistical Society 
of New York ; and of the Boston Society of Natural History. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 



In its pages we have the notes and descriptions of a 
man of nncommon nerve and daring. They trace the 
coarse of a traveller who, forsaking all beaten tracks, 
planged into the wilds of a country where no white 
man appears to have preceded him, and who brings 
before ns tribes marked by hideous moral degradation, 



and yet of not nnhopefhl prospects ; while as a hunter, 
sportsman, and naturalist, he has tales to tell which 
make the ears of all who hear to tingle. — LondonRevieto, 
Strikingly attractive and wonderful as are his de- 
scriptions, they all carry in themselves an impress of 
substantial truthfulness.— Sir Rodebick Mubohison. 



A JOURNEY TO ASHANGO LAND: and Further Penetration into 
Equatorial Africa. By Paul B. Du Chaillu. New Edition. Hand- 
somely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 



M. Du Chailln*s "Journey to Ashango Land,*' if less 
romantic in incident than his previous work, is far 
better written. He undertook the enterprise after 
careful preparation. He had a constitution equal to 
the climate; he had a knowledge. of the languages 
and manners of the rude people ; and with his greaOy- 
increased scientific knowledge, no previous African 
traveller ever engaged in the task he undertook with 
BO mimy advantages. — Examiner. 

M. Bu Chaillu has added considerably, and in very 



important respects, to our knowledge. — Riohabd 
Owen, F.R.S. 

What M. Du Chaillu saw and suffered in his first 
expedition our readers know already. The marvels 
of the gorilla and the other anthropoid apes were set 
forth iu a remarkable volume. This second volume 
of his is a picturesque and interesting story well told, 
and adds a good deal to our knowledge of man and 
nature in the western part of Equatorial Africa.— 
Giuzrdian, 



STORIES OF THE GORILLA COUNTRY. Narrated for Young People. 
By Paul B. Du Chaillu. Profusely Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, $1 75. 



The stories it contains are ftill of the kind of nov- 
elty, peril, and adventure which are so fascinating for 
children. • * * It is a capital book for boys.— I/ondo» 
Spectator. 

Exceedingly interesting— as much so as even " Rob- 
inson Crusoe** ever was— not only to young people on 
account of its striking novelty and charming and nat- 
ural style, but to the aged and learned as well— New 
York Herald, 



Too strange, as well as too life-like, not to be true. — 
Christian Aavoeate. 

M. Du Chaillu tells his stories in a " once-upon-a- 
time" way, with a zest which is quite captivating.— 
Hartford Press. 

These stories are entertaining, and are well told, 
and they are calculated to impart much knowledge 
of natural history to youthfkil teaCLers.— Boston TraV' 
eller. 
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ILD LIFE UNDER THE EQUATOR. Narrated for Young People. 
By Paul B. Du Chaillu. With numerous Engravings. 12 mo. Cloth, 

t^ 75- 

The amount of enjoyment that was afforded to the 
children b;^the previous work of this author, "Stories 
of the Gorilla Country.*' is beyond computation, and 
the "innumerable smiles** that will overspread their 
happy faces when thev hear M. Du Chaillu has written 
another book for their reading is delightful to think 
of. " Wild Life under the Equator,*' though specially 
designed for children, however, is adaptea to maturer 
comprehensions, and we have read every word of it, 
from title-page to coloj)hon, with the liveliest interest 
and satisfaction. No ingenious youth of twelve in the 
land vdll find it more " awftilly jolly** than did we.— 
Evening Post, 



In this little volume he leads them into the most 
savage regions of Equatorial Africa, and tells them 
about the wild beasts and wild men who live there — 
about snakes, leopards, elephants, hippopotami, won- 
derftil ants, great colonies of parrots, and many other 
strange and curious things. The book is illustrated 
with many spirited wood-engravings, and is well cal- 
culated to please the young people, to whom it is ad- 
dressed.— iv. Y. Times, 

M. Du Chaillu is not only a mighty hunter ii^ the 
African forests, but an eloquent narrator of his own 
remarkable exploits. It is seldom that eye, and hand, 
and tongue possess so excellent a faculty in the same 
person. — New York Tribune. 
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Two Fresh Books of Travel. 



WALLACE'S MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 

THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO : THE LAND OF THE ORANG-UTAN 
AND THE BIRD OF PARADISE. A Narrative of Travel, with Stud- 
ies of Man and Nature. By Alfred Russel Wallace, Author of " Trav- 
els on the Amazon and Rio Negro," "Palm Trees of the Amazon," &c. 
With Ten Maps and Fifty-one elegant Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 



A vivid picture of tropical life, which may be read 
with unflagging interest, and a sufi9,cient account of 
his scientific conclusions to stimulate our appetite 
without wearying us by detail. In short, we may 
safely say that we have seldom read a more agreeable 
book of Its Idnd.— Saturday Review. 

Must be reckoned one of the most agreeable as well 
as one of the most instructive records of contemporary 
travel. — Spectator. 

This work is replete with topics of universal inter- 
est, and the treatment is invariably worthy of the sub- 
ject. In a word, " The Malay Archipelago " is a book 
at once scientific and popular.— DaiZy TeiegrapJi, 

Very few travel so sagaciously in the interests of 
science, and bring home so many novel treasures, and 
then write so intelligently and pleasantly about them 
as Mr. Alfred RusselWallace ha!s done. — CongregaMcmr 
aliat. 

He gives us facts rather than theories, and opens up 
to the clear comprehension of the reader a really won- 
derful portion of the world heretofore only imperfectly 
known. — Churchman. 

It is interesting to the general reader, and will prob- 
ably take rank as a scientific authority.— y. Y. Tri- 
bune, 

Mr. Wallace*s style is as charming as Darwin's, and 
greater praise it could not have. His scientific ob- 
servations are as interesting as other people's adven- 
tures ; he is a truly intelligent writer — one who has 
the power to interest others in his pursuits, investiga- 
tions, and speculations. Those who have read Mr. 
Darwin's "voyage of a Naturalist," a book too little 
known, will find in this a companion volume as ab- 
sorbingly interesting and as clear and instructive as 
that— ^. Y. Evening Post. 



Mr. Wallace deserves all the praise which we can 
bestow upon him for his lucid arrangement of facts, 
and for the pleasant and suggestive style in which he 
narrates his travels. Many ofUie chapters are ezceed- 
inglv novel and amusing, while his scientific general- 
izations should be caremlly read by all stuoents of 
natural nistory. — The Examiner and London Review. 

It is written in a most amusing style. The author 
touches, indeed, but lightly upon his numerous hard- 
ships and adventures; but ms descriptions of scen- 
ery, of the people, and their manners and customs, en- 
livened by occasional amusing anecdotes, constitute 
a work of the most interesting reading we have taken 
up for some time.— Standard. 

A valuable contribution to natural science and to 
the literature of travel. On every page its author 
shows himself to be an enthusiastic and IndefiEitigable 
naturalist Boston Advertiser, 

In short, no book of travels, adventure, and obs^v- 
ations of our time can be pronounced superior to this, 
in which Mr. Wallace gives an accurate account of that 
rich and wonderful part of the globe, the great and 
lavishly-endowed Malay Archipelago, and which the 
American publishers have reproduced in admirable 
Bty]e.—Bodoti Traveller, 

A book of exceeding interest, both in point of natu- 
ral history, physical geography, and the manners and 
customs 01 the people. — Chicago Tribune. 

The most attractive and valuable book of travels 
that has appeared for a long tUne.-— Worcester Spy. 

A well-digested and valuable volume.— CArMtian 
Witness. 

He tells his story in a lucid and attractive style, and 
he shows himself in every page to be an educated, bold, 
and resolute investigator.- P!re«&^£ertan (Chicago). 



WHYMPER'S ALASKA. 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
formerly Russian America — now Ceded to the United States — and in va- 
rious other Parts of the North Pacific. By Frederick Whymper. With 
Map and Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 



This agreeable book of travel and adventure. • • • 
The purcnase of Alaska by the United States Govern- 
ment has awakened a lively interest in that region ; 
and whatever relates to its natural features, its inhab- 
itants, its existing state, and its possible resources, 
comes to us with the two-fold charm of novelty and 
material interest. Mr. Whymper was able to take 
with him the requisite qualifications for breaking 
ground in that new and, in many respects, rough and 
uncivilized quarter, as the results of his exploration 
in the clearly-written and cleverly-illustratea volume 
before us testify. • • • All that is most original and 
striking in his narrative centres in his experiences 
of life in the lately-ceded territory, and in the estimate 
which his graphic pictures of its physical aspects and 
of its peoj^e encourage us to draw for the future.— 
Saturday Review. 

Mr. Whimper writes clearly and in a graphic style, 
and has given us a thorough and carefol description 
of the vast region upon wnich he discourses.— Otwi- 
fnerdal Advertiser. 



We venture to say that Mr.Whymper's book will 
make Russian America— or, as it is henceforth to be 
called, Alaska Territory— more popular with the read- 
ing public than any one a short time since would have 
ventured to predict would be the case. The book is 
agreeable to read, is capitally illustrated from Mr. 
Whymper*s own excellent sketches, and contains a 
fund of information that is new, interesting, and val- 
uable.— CVviZ Service Gazette. 

Mr. Whymper's capital and excellently-illustrated 
book. — A thenceum. 

An admirable work, written with as much spirit as 
accuracy. — London Daily News. 

An interesting and sprightly account of travel, by 
an observant, intelligent gentleman. — S. S. Times, 

Mr. Whymper is a shrewd and intelligent observer, 
and his account of the unknown land is, m all respecti^, 
a clear and connected narrative.— Providence Journal, 

Racily written and interesting. — Brooklyn Times. 

A vivacious and readable writer.— CAris^ian Advo- 
cate. 
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FISHING m AMERICAN WATERS. 

By GENIO C. SCOTT. 



Elegantly Illustrated. 484 pp., Crown 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $$ 50. 



fVom J. H. Slack, M.D., Bloomahuryt N, J., to tJie 

Author. 

"Allow me, as one of those who * fear God, love their 
Belabor, and go a fishing,* to thank tou for your 
book on Amer^an fishes — the first really good book 
<Mi the sabject ever written. I bought my copy last 
CTening, and, to the great disgust of Mrs. S., sat up 
nearly all night reading it." • • • 

From Col. W. Rhodes, President "Fiah and Game 
Clubt*' Quebec, to the Author, 



** 



I congratolate yon most sincerely upon your signal 
cess in producing a work which must necessarily 



l»rm a poruon of the library of every angler on this 
omtinent.'' _ 

Mr. Genio C. Scott, a gentleman well known to the 
vbilom readers of the Honve Journal, he having been 
ioBC many years connected with the paper as associate 
eiitor and contributor, has prepared an interesting 
md valuable work on " Fishing in American Waters,^* 
a sabject which has attracted nis principal attention 
fas the past twenty-five years. The subject is divided 
taito Coast and Estuary Fishing with Rod and Line. 
fresh-Water Fishing with Fly and Bait, Commercial 
nAeries, Ancient and Modern Fish -Culture, and a 
QUmpse of Ichthyology. — Home Journal, N. Y. 

As a treatise it is full, svstematic, exact, trustwor- 
fiiy, and well-nigh exhaustive. Altogether a work of 
nre merit, wherein art, science, poetry, political econ- 
omy, practical philanthrophy, and good, sound sense 
are combined in an harmonious service.— CAristian 
iMMigencer, 

The anthor and Harper & Brothers have earned the 
thanks of fishermen, lovers of natural history, and de- 
vwirers of recorded travel and adventure, by produc- 
iitt this brilliant, readable, useful book. It is what one 
n^htcall, without much stretch, a cyclopaedia of Amer- 
ican fishes and fishing.— JburTiat of Commerce, N. Y. 

Contains a vast amount of information concerning 
the sea and Aresh-water fishes of our American waters, 
the various methods of capturing them, the tackle to 
be emploved. etc Important in respect of fish-culture. 
This book, like the author of it, is eminently practi- 
cal, and every angler ought to have it We doubt 
whether there is another man in America capable of 
writing and illustrating, as Mr. Scott has done, such 
a book as this. — Spirit qf the Tim^. 

The game fish of the sea-coast, the lakes, and the 
mountain brooks of the country are all fully depicted 
and described with the accuracy of a savant and the 
zeal of an artist, and the methods and apparatus by 
which they may best be taken are fully communicated. 
— xV.r.fifttn. 

Full of valuable information, its appearance is op- 
portune, as public opinion is just now being fully 
aroused to the national importance of the subjects of 
which it treats. — Turf, Field, atid Farm. 

The Fish Commissioners have found that the gen- 
eral ignorance of the people and of our legislators 
has been the greatest oostacle to success. Mr. Scott*s 
book is meant and is admirably adapted to the educa- 
tion of the people in this direction. He has given 
in this handsome volume what is really the best and 
most practical contribution to this class of literature 
ever published in America. — N. Y. Daily Times. 

Those of the fish are almost the only accurately dis- 
tinctive woodcuts which we have ever seen. • • • The 
book has certainly been got up with painstaking care 
and a devoted love of the subject; ana it unquestiona- 
bly contains a vast mass of valuable information and 
innumerable useful directions.— M Y. Citizen. 

Hand-books and dissertations on angling and pisci- 
culture are numerous enongh to supply the superacial 
wants of anglers who believe their experience sufficient 
for their purposes. The magnitude of their error, how- 
ever, will be apparent on perusing this volume, in 
which they may learn how little they really know and 
how much is to be studied.— £rooA;2^n Davy Times. 



We received a copy last week and handed it for crit- 
icism to an experienced and well-read angler, who re- 
ports that it is the most thorough and satisfactory 
treatise on the subject of the gentle art that has ever 
been given to the public. — National Republican. 

The author is a skillfhl votary of the fascinating art, 
to which he has given many years of successfhl prac- 
tice, not only with an unusual knowledge of the sub- 
ject, but with a keen sense of its manifold enjoy- 
ments. • • • Describes the principal varieties of the 
American salt and fresh-water fishes, ofiiers minute 
directions for the most feasible methods of capture, 
and enlivens his statements by relations of personal 
adventures in many waters, and picturesque descrip- 
tions of nature.— -y. Y. Daily Tribune. 

The book can be heartily recommended to both ex- 
perts and amateura ; to one it will be entertaining, to 
the other instructive. — N. Y. Expreee. 

His statistical information is very minute as well as 
comprehensive. He has gathered his knowledge from 
experience and from a wide circle of authorities, and 
it will be found to be most valuable to the general 
reader, and more especially to those who are making 
the subject of the preservation and propagation of 
food-fishes their study. — Boston Transcript. 

We commend this volume as next to indispensable 
to all fishermen of this neighborhood who want to 
know just what to do, and how to do it, in order to 
use a day or a week to the best advantage in pursuit 
of sport. It is excellent in its detail, good in facts, in 
illustration, and very interesting in the glimpse it 
gives of that comparatively new science, the cultiva- 
fion of fish.— iV. Y.HeraM. 

We have rarely seen a more charming or more serv- 
iceable volume for the fisherman than Mr. Scott's. — 
N. Y. Evening Post. 

A perfect encyclopaedia of information for the disci- 
ples of Walton. Its narrative is as full of enthusiasm 
as of facts, and accordingly it is interesting reading. 
— Cincinnati Gazette. 

The most charming and altogether the best volume 
on Fishing ever published in America. — Philadelphia 
City Item. 

Scientifically and historically valuable, and will give 
its author a place among the very best writers upon 
the general subject of Ictnyology. — Albany Journal. 

Here is a book to " make your mouth water." • * • 
The pictures are beautiful. If you want to know any 
thing about fish or fishing that you can not find in this 
book, you had better " take to the water" at once.— 
RichTtiond Whig. 

He has gathered up the aggregate information ob- 
tained by him in many years oiexperimental study, 
and presented the results in the shape of a methodi- 
cal and well-arranged treatise. He never gets techni- 
cal, pedantic, or dull. — N. Y. Evening Mail. 

This is no pommon book : it is full of valuable in- 
formation and of personal experiences and adventures, 
and withal written in a plain style— 2)a% Star, N. Y. 

All can eiuoy it, and no fisherman can afibrd to be 
without it.— New Haven Palladium. 

There is a freshness and spirit in his writings, a 
certain realism and life, a vital memory of the forest 
and the river, the roll and roar of the sea, the murmur 
of the brook, that give them a charm and interest 
which we look for in vain in the pages of many other 
modern writers on the gentle art— J\r. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser. 

A thoroughly agreeable and fascinating book. It 
does taU justice to the delights of fishing, and reveals 
to the uninitiated the astonishing fact that the pureuit 
has kept pace with the progress of the day, and be- 
come one of the noblest ana most exacting of the fine 
arts. — N. Y. leader. 

It contains a vast amount of information valuable 
to the tyro in angling, and much that the hoary Wal- 
tons will not despise, all interspersed with entertain- 
ing incidents drawn from Mr. Scott's own large ezpe* 
rience.— ;Srjpn'}i^2d B/epublican. 
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We hardly know how to convey an adequate notion of the exuberant whim and 
drollery by which this writer is characterized. His works are a perpetual feast of 
gayety. — yoHN Bull, 

" This well-known humorous and sparkling writer^ whose numerous laughter-pro- 
voking novels have so often convulsed the reader by their drollery and rollicking wit, 
ieems to possess an endless fund of entertainment*^ 
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per , 50 cents. 

Tony Butler. Svo, Paper ^ %iqo\ 

Cloth, $1 50. 

Luttrell of Arran. Svo, Paper ^ 

$1 00 ; Cloth, %i 50. 

One of Them. Svo, Paper, 75 
cents, 

A Day's Ride. A Lifes Ro- 
mance, Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 

Gerald Fitzgerald, " The Cheva- 
lier,^^ 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

The Martins of Crd Martin. 

Zvo, Paper, jji 25. 

Barrington. Svo, Paper, 7 5 cents. 



That Boy of Norcott's. Illus- 
trated, Svo, Paper, 25 cents, 

Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of 

Fortune, Svo, Paper, $1 00. 

The Dodd Family Abroad. Svo^ 

Paper, J5i 25. 

Sir Jasper Carew, KnL: His 

Life and Adventures, With some 
Account of his Overreachings and 
Shortcomings, now first given to the 
World by Himself, Svo, Paper, 75 
cents, 

Glencore and his Fortunes. Svo^ 

% 

Paper, 50 cents. 

The Daltons ; or. The Three 

Roads in Life, Svo, Paper , $1 50. 

Roland Cashel. With Illustra- 
tions by Phiz, Svo, Paper, J^i 25 ; 
Cloth, %i 75. 
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Annie Thomas's Novels 

(MRS, PENDER CUDLIP.) 



Miss Thomas's writings are fresh and reasonably vigorous. Her sketches of character are 
dever and well done. Her power of language is strong, and she uses it clearly and definitely. — 
Chicago Republican, 

Miss Thomas will, we think, rank high among that class of novelists of whom Miss Evans 
(George Eliot) is the first — London Reader, 



CALLED TO ACCOUNT. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

DENIS DONNE. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

ON GUARD. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

PLAYED OUT. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. With Illustrations. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

THE DOWER HOUSE. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

THEO LEIGH. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

WALTER GORING. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 



By the Author of "St. Olave's." 



ST. OLAVE'S. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 



This charnling novel is the work of one who possesses 
a great talent for writing, as well as some experience and 
knowledge of the world. " St Olave's " is the work of 



an artist. The whole book is worth reading, and the 
finale is brought about in a happy and unexpected man- 
ner. — London Athemeum. 



BEANIE'S QUIET LIFE. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 



TbM book is written in a very graceful manner, occa- 
sionally eloquent and pathetic. The book has a vitality 
which distinguishes the productions of but few of our con- 
temporary novelists. The author has shown a real cre- 



ative power, and has given us some perfectly new and 
original characters. — Saturday Review. 
A thoroughly interesting story. — London Star. 



META'S FAITH. 8vo, Paper. {In Press) 
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By AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 



Debenham's Vow, 

" A Novel. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper. (In Press.} 

Barhara^s History, 

' A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

The Ladder of Life: 

A Heart-Histoiy. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

My Brother^s Wife, 

A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Miss Carew. 

A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Hand and Glove. 

A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Half a Million of Money. 

A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 



At this day, when so many indifferent namby-pamby 
novels are thrust npon the public— novels which it is 
a wearisome waste of time to read— we are quite sure 
that it is a kindly act to direct our readers* attention 
to such beautifully-written, and, in many cases, supe- 
rior works of Action as are these by Miss Edwards.— 
Kev) York Evening Post. 

Hiss Edwards has won an enviable reputation as a 
writer of fiction. Her novels arc far superior to the 
average of such productions, inasmuch as they evince 
a highly cultivated intellect, a wide range of reading, 
and an apparently thorough knowledge of art. Add 
to these a graceful and sometimes eloquent style, 
sparkling dialogue, and a genuine depth of feeling, 
and we have some isnportant essentials of a good nov- 
elist. The peculiar charm of her books to us consists 
in the beautiful enthusiasm with which she describes 
music and musicians, painting and painters, the dim 
interiors of ancient cathedrals, the golden gloom that 
pervades pillared aisles, the poetry and loveliness of 
the castled Rhine— all objects and associations that 
recall historic glories, or lighten up the life of to-day 
with the mellow hues of old romaace.— Brooklyn Daily 
Times, 

Miss Edwards's stories are all well written.--Po»t- 
lavtd Transcript 

Her stories indicate vigor and taste.— CfticaflroJcmmaZ. 



Miss Edwards is a scholar and a poet, and gives us 
occasionally poems of much strength and sweetness. 
— Boston Traveller. 

Miss Edwards possesses many of the finest attribute6 
which distinguished Charlotte Bront6.—JLo»donlfor»- 
ing Post. 

Miss Edwards's novels are rapidly taking their place 
among the books which every body reads and ei^joys. 
— Boston Post 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards, whose "Barbara's His- 
tory" was so greatly admired by all who were so 
fortunate as to read it, has deservedly taken her place 
among the best living novelists.— JJcwton Transcript 

Miss Edwards's works of fiction are of a high order, 
and represent, both in the subjects chosen and the 
treatment of them, a deep tendency of our time— this, 
namely, of looking within and not abroad, writing 
what is personal and domestic rather than what is 
conventional, and, in short, dealing with spirit instead 
of mere custom and costume. Miss Edwards always 
selects domestic subjects, and delineates characters as 
though she stood at their centre, and not on the out- 
side or at a distance. We suspect there is much that 
is autobiographical in her books. They all have a 
charming style and wholesome tone, and betray a fire 
range of reading, observation, and reflection.— Ckoe- 
land Leader, 
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